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AUTHORS'  NOTE 


Each  year  in  the  United  States  about  a  million  teen-age 
youths  get  into  trouble  with  the  police.  The  size  of  this 
figure  is  surprising,  but  others  are  more  startling.  Of  the 
nearly  five  thousand  youths  between  sixteen  and  nineteen 
who  during  1952  reached  the  New  York  City  courts, 
about  20  per  cent  had  had  some  experience  with  nar- 
cotics. New  York  City's  teen-age  gangs  (not  mere  street 
clubs)  number  in  the  hundreds.  Their  violent  battles 
cause  severe  injuries  and  deaths. 

We  have  dealt  with  teen-age  gangs  as  one  major  phase 
of  the  juvenile  delinquency  problem.  The  method  em- 
ployed is  dramatic  narrative,  to  show  more  forcefully  the 
life  and  characteristics  of  the  gangs — and  the  causes  for 
their  existence. 

The  first  of  three  narratives  portrays  a  "rumble" — a  wild 
group  fight — which  gang  youths  consider  the  glamorous 
high  point  of  their  existence.  The  second  discusses  more  in- 
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timately  a  single  leader,  in  this  case  a  Puerto  Rican.  It 
shows  the  forces  which  create  a  gang  boy.  The  third  illus- 
trates the  aimlessness  of  the  daily  gang  life — and  at  the 
same  time  the  atmosphere  of  smoldering  violence  which 
any  spark  may  explode. 

The  characters  and  situations  are  composite.  Yet  they 
are  real,  being  drawn  from  authentic  sources.  There  is  a 
powerful  reason  for  the  use  of  composites.  The  gang  boys 
are  their  own  most  avid  fans.  Social  workers  stress  that  in- 
dividual publicity  becomes  glorification  and  is  harmful. 
One  teen-age  gang  leader,  for  example,  was  written  up  by 
a  magazine,  hired  by  a  newspaper  to  write  his  life  story, 
interviewed  on  the  radio,  and  given  a  hearing  by  a  Holly- 
wood agent.  The  boy's  head  swelled.  To  maintain  his  posi- 
tion as  a  celebrity  he  needed  more  money.  He  turned  to 
burglary  and  ended  in  jail. 

Our  material  was  gathered  from  experts  in  the  field.  We 
talked  with  many  detached  (or  street-gang)  workers  who 
study  the  gangs  from  the  inside  and  try  to  help  the  boys. 
In  some  cases  we  were  able  to  study  the  daily  reports  of 
street-gang  workers  dealing  with  selected  gangs  over  a 
long  period.  We  talked  with  prosecutors,  judges,  probation 
officers,  court  officials,  community  center  authorities.  We 
sat  in  the  courts  which  deal  with  boys  and  girls. 

A  further  exposition  of  our  method  and  analysis  of  our 
findings  is  in  the  fourth  section  of  the  book. 

We  would  prefer  to  thank  specifically  those  who  gave 
many  days  of  their  time  to  this  project.  But  much  of  the 
information  was  necessarily  of  a  background  nature. 
Moreover,  we  would  not  want  to  convey  an  impression 
that  each  necessarily  endorsed  all  our  conclusions. 
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INTRODUCTION 


While  the  Senate  Crime  Investigating  Committee  was 
digging  into  the  malodorous  layers  of  the  nation's  under- 
world, we  concerned  ourselves,  of  necessity,  with  hard- 
ened adult  criminals. 

There  is  another  field,  which  we  could  barely  touch 
then,  but  which  is  deserving  of  much  more  thorough  study. 
That  is  the  field  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

There  is  not  much  that  we  can  do  about  the  hardened 
adult  criminal,  except  to  try  to  develop  laws  and  vigilance 
which  will  protect  ourselves  and  our  society  from  them. 
That,  however,  is  a  purely  defensive  action.  It  doesn't 
touch  the  basic  problem.  Even  if  we  were  able  to  put 
every  lawbreaker  in  jail,  we  still  would  not  have  solved 
the  problem.  For  others  would  arise  to  take  their  places. 

Somehow  we  must  get  at  the  causes,  must  clean  up  the 
conditions  which  breed  criminals.  We  will  find  them,  I 
think,  in  the  slums,  where  the  kids  don't  have  a  place  to 
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play;  in  social  conditions,  where  the  young  feel  that 
society  is  their  enemy;  in  economic  conditions  which  breed 
hunger  and  despair;  in  lack  of  parental  interest  and  super- 
vision; and,  perhaps,  even  in  a  lack  of  understanding  on 
the  part  of  some  of  our  correctional  institutions. 

Lately  some  very  disturbing  figures  have  come  to  my 
attention.  The  federal  Children's  Bureau  has  estimated 
that,  at  the  rate  juvenile  delinquency  is  increasing,  a 
million  and  a  half  children  will  be  picked  up  by  police 
in  1960;  that  corrective  institutions  will  house  45,000 
children  as  compared  with  35,000  at  present.  FBI  Director 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  revealed  that  more  persons  eighteen 
years  old  were  arrested  last  year  than  any  other  age  group. 

This  book,  which  I  read  in  proofs,  was  for  me  a  graphic 
illustration  of  the  situation  which  we  face.  The  authors 
have  drawn  with  human  strokes  the  boys  and  girls  who 
are  struggling  in  an  unhappy  environment  not  of  their 
own  making.  The  story  is  not  a  pretty  one,  for  it  could  not 
be  made  glossy  and  still  be  true. 

Feeling  deeply  as  I  do  about  the  problems  of  our  youth, 
I  have  joined  with  Senator  Robert  C.  Hendrickson  in  a 
joint  resolution  which  would  direct  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee to  conduct  a  thorough  investigation  into  the  subject 
of  juvenile  delinquency  in  the  United  States.  The  Senate 
has  approved  this  resolution  and  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
study  can  be  launched  soon,  for  plainly  there  is  no  time 
to  lose. 

Youth,  indeed,  is  the  greatest  wealth  of  the  nation.  For 
purely  selfish  reasons  we  must  not  waste  our  resources  by 
allowing  vast  numbers  of  our  young  to  enter  a  destructive 
rather  than  a  constructive  way  of  life.  Far  more  important, 
of  course,  is  the  human  factor.  We  must  not  as  a  nation 


ignore  our  responsibility  to  give  a  fair  chance  to  our 
children. 

The  extent  of  the  steps  to  be  taken  will  depend  on 
public  awareness,  and  I  am  sure  that  no  one  can  read  this 
book  without  wanting  to  do  something  to  remedy  the 
situation. 

Senator  Estes  Kefauver,  Tenn. 
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I 

a  rumble  in  Brooklyn 


The  news  reached  Sandpaper  as  he  strolled  along  Pros- 
pect Avenue.  Until  its  arrival  he  had  been  feeling  good. 
The  brisk  air  of  the  spring  evening  had  lifted  his  spirits, 
and  they  were  raised  further  by  awareness  of  the  four  one- 
dollar  bills  folded  in  a  pocket  of  his  corduroy  trousers.  The 
pale  fawn  corduroys,  fitting  tight  about  his  narrow,  mus- 
cular buttocks,  were  another  source  of  well-being.  He  had 
worn  them  the  first  time  only  two  nights  before.  Yet  to  his 
knowledge  three  other  members  of  the  Emeralds  now  had 
similar  ones.  In  a  week  another  dozen  would  have  them, 
while  two-  or  three-score  others  would  be  trying  to  put  to- 
gether the  price.  It  was  a  satisfaction  of  leadership. 

Sandpaper  had  no  particular  plans  for  the  night.  At 
Guler's  candy  store  and  other  gang  hangouts  he  expected 
to  pick  up  bits  of  news  about  the  movements  of  various 
members.  He  had  already  heard  that  Riff,  one  of  the  Ace- 
men,  and  a  few  other  boys  intended  to  hijack  a  bundle  of 
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the  Daffy  News  and  hawk  them  in  the  subway.  Riff  liked 
the  excitement  of  hijacking.  If  a  few  covering  rocks  had  to 
be  thrown  at  the  truckmen,  that  was  fine  with  Riff. 

Sandpaper  didn't  want  any  of  that  deal.  Not  with  his 
new  pants  and  money  in  the  pants.  Besides,  he  didn't  go 
looking  for  the  rough  stuff.  He  fought.  A  leader  naturally 
headed  his  followers  in  a  rumble  with  another  gang.  And 
he  had  to  retaliate  against  any  personal  slight,  with  fists 
or  whatever  was  necessary. 

Sandpaper  was  not  the  best  single-combat  fighter  in  the 
Emeralds.  He  knew  it  and  so  did  everybody  else.  But  he 
had  brains,  and  everybody  knew  that,  too.  The  only  real 
challenge  to  his  leadership  came  in  times  of  trouble.  Then 
he  was  charged  with  overcautiousness.  A  few  members 
said  openly  that  with  Riff  in  command,  the  Emeralds 
would  be  feared  more. 

Sandpaper's  answer  was  that  anybody  could  go  out 
swinging  wild,  maybe  shooting  wild.  It  took  a  general  to 
win  the  battles.  Not  just  pitched  battles,  either.  A  leader 
blowing  his  top  all  the  time  might  put  the  Emeralds  at  war 
with  half -the  gangs  on  the  borders  of  Emerald  territory. 
Sometimes  you  needed  allies.  You  didn't  want  to  go  up 
against  a  tight  alliance. 

On  this  particular  evening  rumbles  with  other  gangs 
had  been  far  from  Sandpaper's  mind.  He  had  looked  for- 
ward to  drifting  pleasantly  through  the  Emerald  turf — the 
term  currently  used  in  Brooklyn  instead  of  territory.  The 
section  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Brooklyn.  Most  of  the  resi- 
dential dwellings  were  put  up  around  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. The  rows  of  frame  and  brick  and  brownstone  houses, 
mostly  two  to  four  stories,  each  housing  from  two  to  eight 


families,  are  shabby.  Many  of  the  dwellings  are  semi- 
detached, having  a  single  wall  in  common.  The  vacant  lots 
are  covered  with  trash,  brush,  goldenrod,  ragweed,  and 
occasional  plots  of  marijuana. 

The  Emeralds  roamed  the  area,  familiar  with  every  ac- 
cessible roof,  every  short  cut  over  back  fences.  They  had 
made  hangouts  of  candy  stores  and  coffee  pots  and  pool 
halls. 

Sandpaper  had  expected  to  spend  the  night  hearing  the 
news,  allowing  himself  to  be  touched  for  a  few  small 
loans,  perhaps  setting  up  a  beer  or  a  soda  here  and  there. 
Maybe  he  would  take  the  dice  a  couple  of  times  if  a  game 
were  in  progress.  Probably  some  of  the  girls  would  be 
around.  He  might  end  up  the  night  with  one  of  them. 

Prospect  Avenue,  along  which  Sandpaper  was  walking, 
is  a  street  of  small  shops  and  stores.  The  buildings  are 
hardly  taller  than  those  of  the  purely  residential  area,  and 
the  upper  floors  are  used  for  living  purposes.  Now  most  of 
the  stores  were  closed  and  the  night  was  not  warm  enough 
to  bring  the  dwellers  into  the  street. 

A  voice  called,  "Sandpaper,  hey  Sandpaper!" 

Sandpaper  looked  around  and  recognized  Little  Paul, 
one  of  the  kid  Emeralds,  running  toward  him.  He  waited. 
Little  Paul  must  have  very  special  information.  It  was  not 
the  custom  for  a  junior  member  to  go  shouting  after  the 
leader. 

Little  Paul,  who  was  twelve,  had  a  peculiar  way  of  run- 
ning, flapping  his  arms  as  if  he  were  flying.  But  he  made 
good  speed.  He  maintained  a  top  pace  until  only  a  few 
feet  away,  and  then  he  skidded  to  a  halt. 

Sandpaper  demanded,  "Now  what?" 
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His  voice  was  gruff.  His  nickname  had  been  fastened  on 
him  partly  because  he  had  an  abrasive  way  of  talking, 
when  he  wanted  to,  and  partly  because  of  his  sandy  hair 
and  motley  of  pale  freckles. 

"Sandpaper,  I  guess  you  ain't  heard,"  Little  Paul  began. 

Tm  listening." 

Sandpaper  began  to  walk.  Little  Paul  hunched  his  thin 
shoulders,  thrust  his  hands  deep  in  his  pockets,  and 
matched  strides. 

"You  know  Zebra  in  the  War  Hawks?"  Little  Paul  con- 
tinued. 

"Of  course  I  do,"  Sandpaper  said.  "Get  on  with  it." 

Sandpaper  was  better  acquainted  than  he  wanted  to  be 
with  the  tall,  good-looking  Italian  lad,  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  War  Hawks,  and  had  felt  called  upon  to  say  pub- 
licly before  the  Emeralds  that  some  day  he  would  wipe 
the  sneer  off  that  pretty  face.  A  few  weeks  ago  the 
Emeralds  and  the  War  Hawks  had  "put  it  on,"  a  phrase 
meaning  declaration  of  hostilities.  No  War  Hawk  was  safe 
if  caught  on  the  turf  of  the  Emeralds.  And  no  Emerald 
was  safe  on  the  turf  of  the  War  Hawks. 

"That  Zebra,"  Little  Paul  said,  and  his  voice  had  a  por- 
tentous note,  "is  out  with  an  Emerald  girl." 

"What  girl?" 

"Louise." 

"Aw,  hell,"  Sandpaper  said,  "she's  no  Emerald  girl.  She's 
nothing  but  a  slut." 

He  knew  he  shouldn't  have  said  it,  and  he  was  aware 
of  Little  Paul's  startled  glance.  True,  Louise  was  not  a  re- 
spected member  of  the  shifting  female  auxiliary  of  the 
Emeralds.  No  one  dated  her  at  all.  Once  in  a  while  one  of 
the  boys  took  her  to  the  movies,  but  always  as  part  of  a 


plan.  Louise  was  a  "line-up"  girl.  She  was  a  girl  to  take 
down  in  a  cellar  or  up  on  a  roof  and  share. 

Little  Paul  only  half  agreed.  "Yeh,  I  guess  Louise  is  no 
good." 

Sandpaper  covered  up.  "Well,  she  does  hang  around 
with  the  Emeralds  sometimes.  She's  on  our  turf  and  no 
bastard  War  Hawk  can  raid  our  turf  for  women.  You  sure 
about  this,  Paul?  You  see  the  Zebra?" 

"No.  But  Riff  did." 

"Riff  saw  him?  And  Riff  let  him  get  away  with  it!" 

Little  Paul  shrugged.  "What  could  Riff  do?  He  was  on 
foot.  He  was  talking  at  Guler's  candy  store.  Zebra  and  an- 
other guy  had  Louise  in  a  car.  Riff  didn't  have  but  seven 
cents  on  him,  but  he  jumped  into  a  cab  and  tried  to  catch 
up.  He  followed  right  into  War  Hawk  turf,  no  matter  if  he 
was  alone  and  up  against  two  of  them.  But  he  couldn't  go 
too  deep.  He  had  to  turn  back." 

"That  took  real  guts,"  Sandpaper  admitted.  "Where's 
Riff  now — in  the  police  station?  The  hackie  turn  him  in?" 

"No,"  Little  Paul  said,  grinning.  "Riff  jumped  out  of  the 
cab  at  a  stop  light  and  beat  it.  The  driver  don't  know  us 
guys.  The  cops  had  him  follow  around  to  the  pool  hall 
and  Guler's  and  the  like." 

"Riff  ducked,  of  course." 

"Sure,  but  not  fast  enough." 

Little  Paul  had  seldom  been  so  full  of  information  and 
he  was  enjoying  his  high  position.  But  he  saw  that  Sand- 
paper was  getting  angry  and  he  hurried  on. 

"Riff  scrunched  down  on  the  floor  of  a  telephone  booth 
at  Guler's  and  Red  Frankie  pretended  to  be  making  a  call. 
But  the  cops  dragged  Frankie  out  and  naturally  they 
spotted  Riff.  The  hackie  recognized  him." 
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Sandpaper  was  irritated.  "Then  how  come  they  didn't 
haul  him  in?  All  hell  may  break  loose  any  minute,  and 
it'll  take  four  days  to  get  half  the  facts  out  of  you." 

Little  Paul  separated  himself  by  a  few  yards,  for  Sand- 
paper, like  the  rest  of  the  senior  members,  was  apt  to  cuff 
a  junior. 

He  hurried  on.  "Cinch  Artie  happened  to  come  along. 
Cinch  flashed  a  roll  and  paid  off  the  hackie,  I  guess  paid 
him  off  plenty,  and  the  hackie  wouldn't  press  the  charge. 
The  cops  were  sick  of  it  all,  and  anyhow  I  bet  Cinch  gave 
the  hackie  enough  so  the  cops  got  five  or  ten  out  of  it.  It 
was  some  roll  Cinch  had.  I  was  right  there  and  saw  it.  And 
afterward  Cinch  just  walked  on,  didn't  take  a  bow  or 
nothing." 

"O.K.,"  Sandpaper  said.  "That's  O.K.  as  far  as  it  goes. 
Now,  Little  Paul,  you  see  that  trash  basket  on  the  corner 
up  ahead?  Already  I've  ask  you  five  times  where  Riff  is 
now,  at  this  particular  minute,  and  you  got  a  big  story  to 
tell  and  you  jabber-jabber.  Unless  I  get  word  where  Riff 
is  by  the  time  we  get  to  that  basket,  your  face  will  be 
squashed  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  I  expect  to  jam  a  garbage 
can  on  top." 

"Stealing  papers,"  Little  Paul  said  quickly.  "Riff  went  on 
to  steal  the  papers.  He  sent  me  to  give  you  the  word  and 
say  he'll  be  right  back.  But  he  needs  the  money  bad." 

"All  right,"  Sandpaper  said.  "Now  then,  you  shag  word 
to  the  Acemen  and  the  War  Counselor  to  meet  me  at  the 
pool  hall.  They're  to  drop  everything.  Now  get  going." 

Little  Paul  broke  into  his  arm-flapping  run.  Sandpaper 
strolled  on,  hands  in  his  pockets,  not  quickening  his  pace. 
Long  ago  he  had  learned  the  value  of  apparent  calm.  It 
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had  been  a  factor  when  at  twelve  he  had  led  the 
junior  Emeralds,  and  it  had  helped  get  him  the  ac- 
knowledged command  of  the  seniors  a  year  ago,  when  he 
was  sixteen. 

Sandpaper  wanted  to  hold  the  leadership  for  another 
year,  maybe  two.  Cinch  Artie  had,  for  example,  led  the 
Emeralds  until  he  was  over  nineteen  and  moving  in  adult 
circles.  After  a  while  Cinch's  luck  had  gone  sour  and  he 
had  done  three  years  at  Sing-Sing.  Now  he  was  in  the 
chips  again,  flying  high,  and  the  current  hero  of  most  of 
the  Emeralds.  Cinch  handled  a  few  stick-ups  and  was,  as 
he  said,  a  cinch  at  stealing  cars.  But  the  story  was  that  he 
was  moving  up  among  the  big-timers. 

Near  the  corner  of  Prospect  and  Sixth  avenues  he  went 
into  a  small  drugstore.  He  was  hungry.  His  mother  had 
not  yet  come  from  work  when  he  had  left,  and  the  few 
cold  odds  and  ends  in  the  icebox  hadn't  tempted  him.  He 
had  intended  to  have  cake  and  coffee  as  he  moved  about, 
but  now  it  would  be  better  to  drink  a  malted  in  a  place  not 
a  gang  hangout.  A  malted  steadied  the  nerves.  Coffee 
pepped  you  up,  and  liquor  was  all  right  when  there  was 
straightaway  action.  A  few  sniffs  of  heroin — generally 
called  horse  or  simply  H — really  sent  you  into  a  rumble 
stark,  raving  wild.  But  a  malted  was  the  thing  for  just 
before  a  conference. 

A  lanky  Negro  youth  behind  the  little  soda  fountain  was 
bent  over,  spooning  the  dregs  of  a  can  of  vanilla  ice  cream 
to  the  top  of  a  full  can. 

"What  you  gonna  have?"  the  Negro  asked. 

Sandpaper  glanced  about  the  store,  hoping  that  a  white 
man  would  emerge  from  somewhere  to  wait  on  him.  He 
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hated  to  be  served  by  a  Negro,  and  if  he  was,  and  it  got 
around,  he  would  be  criticized.  Outside  the  Emerald  turf 
it  wouldn't  make  so  much  difference,  but  here  you  had  a 
duty  to  perform. 

The  Emeralds  had  driven  a  Negro  soda  jerk  out  of  a 
drugstore  in  which  they  sometimes  hung.  Twice  they  beat 
him  up  as  he  left  work.  Then  the  War  Counselor  from  the 
fellow's  own  gang  had  come  over  from  Brooklyn's  Negro 
section  and  challenged  the  Emeralds  out,  choose  their 
own  weapons.  Before  negotiations  for  the  rumble  were 
completed,  the  Negro  was  fired.  Rocks  hurled  at  night 
through  the  drugstore's  windows  attended  to  that. 

Sandpaper  could  hear  someone  moving  behind  the  pre- 
scription partition.  He  considered  demanding  a  white  man 
to  serve  him,  but  decided  against  it.  That  way  he  would 
just  rile  himself  up,  which  would  be  bad  for  later.  Anyhow, 
there  was  enough  trouble  without  a  war  on  this  particular 
drugstore. 

"Root  beer  malted,"  he  said  curtly.  "And  shake  the  lead 
out." 

The  Negro  boy  straightened  up.  He  was  older  than 
Sandpaper.  His  light  chocolate  face  was  long  and  he  had 
calm  eyes. 

"We  don't  take  no  crap  here,"  he  said.  "You  want  a 
malted,  you  just  ask  for  it." 

Sandpaper  exploded.  "Who  for  the  love  of  God  is  giving 
out  any  crap?  You  don't  care  to  serve  me,  say  so.  I'm  not 
barred  from  every  soda  fountain  in  Greater  New  York, 
you  know." 

"O.K."  The  Negro  looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  to  up- 
hold his  dignity.  "O.K.,"  he  repeated,  and  took  up  a  metal 
mix  can. 
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Sandpaper  was  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  exchange. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  he  would  return  later  in  the 
evening  with  two  or  three  of  the  boys  and  they  would 
make  remarks  among  themselves  until  they  got  this  guy's 
goat.  Or,  if  he  stayed  uppity,  there'd  be  nothing  to  do  but 
mark  him  down  for  special  attention. 

Making  a  mental  note  to  consider  the  matter  later, 
Sandpaper,  his  dignity  re-established  in  his  own  mind, 
turned  his  thoughts  back  to  where  they  had  been  when  he 
left  the  street. 

The  incident  of  Cinch  Artie  rescuing  Riff  bothered  him. 
He  had  been  all  set  to  criticize  Riff  for  getting  caught  at 
a  time  of  crisis.  That  would  have  been  a  sweet  weapon  to 
use  in  keeping  Riff  in  hand. 

Now  he  couldn't  make  anybody  even  think  about  Riff's 
carelessness,  for  Riff  was  all  wound  up  in  the  gang's  mind 
with  Cinch  Artie.  Everything  was  flamboyant.  Riff  barrel- 
ing fearlessly  into  War  Hawk  turf,  to  hell  with  the  conse- 
quences. Cinch  Artie  coming  to  the  rescue.  Riff  and  Cinch 
working  hand-in-glove.  Wherever  the  great  Cinch  touched 
the  gang,  logic  departed. 

Sandpaper  drank  his  malted  slowly.  The  Negro  had 
given  him  a  good  one,  maybe  put  extra  ice  cream  in  it.  The 
thought  made  Sandpaper  feel  better.  You  always  had  to 
throw  your  weight  around,  no  matter  what.  Brains  weren't 
enough.  Cinch  Artie,  for  example,  wasn't  dumb.  But 
when  you  came  right  down  to  it,  Cinch  relied  on  flash  and 
muscle,  though  of  course  he  had  substituted  a  gun  for  ac- 
tual muscle.  Sandpaper  never  said  it  openly,  but  he  was 
sure  that  five  or  six  years  from  now,  maybe  less,  he 
would  be  a  bigger  operator  than  Cinch. 

That  is,  if  he  went  on  into  the  hoods.  He  was  by  no 
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means  certain  about  that.  Another  thing  he  didn't  talk 
about  was  his  idea  of  going  out  to  Hollywood.  He  hadn't 
missed  an  Alan  Ladd  picture  in  as  long  as  he  could  re- 
member. He  could  play  roles  like  that.  He'd  practiced  be- 
fore the  mirror.  Someday  he  would  take  a  whirl  at  a  trip 
West. 

There  were  plenty  of  other  things  he  could  do.  An  edu- 
cation wasn't  so  important.  At  least  he  hadn't  figured  it 
worth  plowing  through  school,  bored  sick.  Especially  with 
so  many  Emeralds  already  on  the  streets  and  the  gang's 
affairs  to  attend  to.  So  he  had  quit  when  he  was  sixteen. 
The  truant  officer  was  long  since  tired  of  chasing  him, 
anyhow. 

Sandpaper  paid  his  check,  and  out  on  the  street  he 
walked  a  little  faster  than  before.  The  news  of  the  War 
Hawk  raid  would  have  spread  like  wildfire,  and  the  sub- 
leaders  had  doubtless  been  waiting  for  Little  Paul's  word 
on  the  meeting  place.  By  now  they  would  have  gathered 
at  the  pool  hall.  The  psychological  time  for  his  entrance 
was  at  hand. 

He  felt  himself  tensing  up.  That  was  usual  enough.  It 
happened  during  every  tough  decision  and  just  before  go- 
ing into  physical  action.  But  he  had  an  idea  it  was  going 
to  be  particularly  bad  this  time.  Maybe  even  worse  than 
the  time  in  front  of  the  judge,  waiting  on  a  sentence  for 
jack-rolling  a  drunk.  A  squad  car  had  swung  around  a 
corner  and  the  cops  had  halted  him  and  two  accomplices 
with  a  few  shots  over  their  heads. 

The  judge's  choice  had  been  between  reform  school 
and  probation.  Sandpaper  had  wanted  probation,  nat- 
urally. Yet  reform  school  had  its  compensations.  Having 
been  there  gave  a  fellow  standing.  It  was  the  winning  of 
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spurs,  so  to  speak.  At  reform  school  a  guy  met  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple and  learned  things. 

But  the  judge  had  settled  on  probation.  His  mother  had 
really  figured  he  should  be  sent  up.  The  days  he'd  spent 
in  Raymond  Street  jail  when  she  had  refused  to  bail  him 
out,  she  claimed,  had  tamed  him  more  than  all  her  talking. 

Sandpaper's  mind  shifted  to  the  problem  at  hand.  The 
trouble  was  that  the  Emeralds  might  take  a  bad  licking 
from  the  War  Hawks.  If  it  was  just  any  old  rumble, 
well,  what  the  hell,  just  negotiate  the  battle  rules  and  go 
out  and  fight.  But  the  War  Hawks  were  canny  as  well  as 
very  tough.  For  weeks  word  had  been  coming  in  about  a 
trap  they  were  laying  for  the  Emeralds. 

A  serious  defeat  would  jeopardize  Sandpaper's  leader- 
ship. And  if  the  rumble  turned  out  bloody,  as  it  was  al- 
most sure  to  do,  the  cops  would  move  into  the  turf  in 
force,  grabbing  kids  who  were  on  probation,  chasing  the 
rest  off  the  streets.  A  reign  of  terror  like  that  was  a  terrible 
morale-shaker. 

Sandpaper  saw  a  cluster  of  Emeralds  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  leading  up  to  the  pool  hall.  While  he  was  still  a  block 
away  a  small  figure  broke  from  it  and  ran  pell-mell  toward 
him.  The  arm-flapping  gait  was  Little  Paul's. 

"Yeh?"  Sandpaper  said  as  the  runner  came  up.  "What 
you  got  to  say  now?" 

He  didn't  look  at  Little  Paul.  His  eyes  were  straight 
ahead.  It  was  all  right  that  he  was  rigid  as  long  as  his  con- 
trol was  perfect.  He  walked  carefully  and,  he  thought, 
ominously.  He  had  seen  Alan  Ladd  walk  that  way. 

"Big  crowd  of  guys,  all  steamed  up,"  Little  Paul  re- 
ported. "More  coming.  War  Counselor  and  Acemen  in  the 
back  room.  All  but  Riff." 
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"Riff  still  out  stealing  papers?" 

"Nope.  He  has  other  guys  selling  the  papers  in  the  sub- 
way. Riff  took  five  picked  men  to  Louise's  house." 

Sandpaper  asked  warily,  "What  the  hell  kind  of  a  deal 
is  that?" 

"Riff  plans  to  spot  the  five  of  them  on  the  street,  on  the 
roof,  wherever.  When  that  dirty  punk  Zebra  brings  Louise 
home,  he'll  wish  he'd  stayed  where  he  belonged." 

"You  know  where  Louise  lives,  Paul?" 

"Sure." 

"All  right,  get  over  there.  Tell  the  guys  that  if  Zebra 
shows  up  I  want  him  brought  in.  Not  just  beat  up.  Bring 
him  to  the  back  of  the  garage  near  Atlantic  Street.  Tell 
them  it's  an  order." 

Little  Paul  flapped  away,  but  turned  and  came  back. 

"It's  one  son  of  a  bitch  of  a  long  way  over  there,"  he  said. 
"I  ain't  got  bus  fare." 

Sandpaper  fished  a  dime  from  his  pocket.  "This'll  get 
you  there.  You  can  walk  back.  Wait  a  minute!  Here's 
another  dime.  Give  it  to  one  of  the  guys,  since  they're 
probably  all  broke.  Anything  happens,  tell  them  to  call 
me.  Maybe  I'll  send  a  car." 

"Got  you,  chief,"  Little  Paul  said,  and  once  more,  some- 
what laboriously  this  time,  raised  himself  in  flight. 


Sandpaper  stalked  past  the  knot  of  Emeralds,  little  and  big, 
without  a  word.  They  liked  it  that  way  in  a  crisis.  They 
wanted  a  leader  to  act  like  a  leader.  It  was  the  way  the 
mob  bosses  did  it  in  the  movies.  And,  closer  to  home,  it 
was  the  way  the  big  police  brass  acted  when  they  showed 
up  among  the  rank-and-file  cops  during  trouble  on  the 
streets. 

Upstairs,  the  long  low-ceilinged  room  was  more  crowded 
than  usual.  The  smoke  pall  was  heavier.  The  number  of 
paying  customers  had  not  risen,  however,  in  proportion  to 
the  influx. 

Tim,  the  owner,  halted  Sandpaper  a  little  before  the  end 
of  his  impressive  march  to  the  back  room. 

"Look,  kid,"  Tim  said,  "I  give  you  lads  a  break  all  the 
time.  I  even  let  you  use  the  back  room.  But  this  ain't  a 
meeting  hall.  You  planning  one  of  them  rumbles?  You 
want  the  cops  chasing  in  here?" 

15 
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Tim  had  a  very  loud  voice  for  a  man  barely  more  than 
five  feet  tall,  even  if  he  did  weigh  two  hundred  pounds. 
Everybody  was  watching.  In  the  whole  place  there  wasn't 
a  click  of  balls. 

Sandpaper's  voice  rasped.  "You  don't  care  for  our 
trade?  You  ask  us  to  leave,  we  leave." 

"All  right,  all  right."  Tim  threw  up  his  hands.  "Sure, 
you're  welcome  here.  Just  remember  I  got  a  living  to  make. 
This  is  a  business  house." 

Sandpaper  turned  on  his  heel  and  went  into  the  back 
room. 

The  small  room  was  half  filled  with  debris  of  pop  cases, 
empty  cartons,  broken  chairs,  the  ripped  green  cloth  of  a 
pool  table.  Four  boys  were  in  the  room. 

"We  been  waiting,"  a  thin,  long-nosed  boy  said,  getting 
up  from  a  pop  case.  This  was  Mousey,  the  War  Counselor. 

Sandpaper  made  his  voice  angry.  "You  been  doing 
more  than  that.  You  been  jumping  the  gun.  Who  give  Riff 
permission  to  take  a  patrol  of  men  out?" 

"Riff  wanted  to  go,"  Mousey  answered.  He  adjusted  the 
thick-lensed  glasses  which  made  his  eyes  large  and  swim- 
ming. "We  saw  no  harm." 

"Yeh,"  Sandpaper  said.  "Yeh,  Riff  wanted  to  go.  That's 
enough  for  you  guys.  Planning  ain't  required.  Strategy 
is  a  thing  that  stinks.  Christ  almighty — " 

Red  Frankie  tried  to  interrupt.  "We  looked  at  it  this 
way — " 

"You  didn't  look  at  it,  period."  Sandpaper's  voice  grew 
more  sarcastic.  "You  don't  want  strategy.  We  got  an  outfit, 
the  Emeralds,  that's  been  going  for  ten,  fifteen  years — 
maybe  before  we're  born.  You  don't  want  it.  Fine.  Let's 
bust  it  up." 
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"Aw,  hell,  Sandpaper,"  Mousey  said,  "we  don't  want  no 
bust-up.  So  maybe  we  made  a  mistake.  So  we  admit  it. 
No  harm'll  come  of  Riff  going  .  .  ." 

"Here's  the  harm."  Sandpaper's  voice  was  quiet.  "We  go 
off  half  cocked  like  this  and  it's  just  what  the  dirty  War 
Hawks  want.  This  particular  time  maybe  nothing  bad 
happens.  Suppose  it  don't.  Well,  the  War  Hawks  use  their 
heads.  They  see  we  act  careless,  run  around  every  which 
way.  They  got  sense  enough  to  know  we'll  fall  right  into  a 
trap." 

A  squat  boy  named  Television  nodded  his  head.  "I  got 
wind  again  today,"  he  said,  "about  them  punky  War 
Hawks  having  a  scheme  of  some  kind." 

"A  good  point,  Telly,"  Sandpaper  said.  "A  fellow  does 
some  listening,  he  learns  things." 

Television's  eyes  widened  under  the  compliment.  His 
nickname  was  derived  from  his  square  build  and  big  eyes. 
He  was  always  among  the  first  to  demonstrate  his  loyalty 
to  Sandpaper. 

Tommy,  the  newest  of  the  Acemen,  rose  from  a  three- 
legged  chair  across  the  room. 

"Yeh,"  he  said,  "yeh,  but  you  didn't  hear  nothing  to 
what  I  did.  I  was  talking  to  a  guy  was  in  Coxackie  with 
me.  We  was  buddies,  practically  run  the  joint  between  us. 
He  tipped  me  about  them  War  Hawks  talking  with  the 
Clovers.  They  got  an  alliance  pretty  near  cooked  up.  This 
buddy  says  to  me,  'Look,  Tommy,  you're  an  Emerald, 
here's  something  you  better  know.'  And  he  tipped  me." 

Sandpaper's  voice  was  confident.  "Now  we're  getting 
someplace,"  he  said.  "At  last  we're  using  our  heads." 

"Right,"  Tommy  said,  going  over  to  retrieve  his  chair. 
"That's  what  I  say  about  being  sent  up.  You  make  the 
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grade  behind  the  walls,  you  make  friends.  Time  comes 
they  tell  you  something  you  want  to  hear.  Take  this  fel- 
low—" 

Mousey  shouted,  "Ring  off,  for  Christ  sake!  So  you  was 
sent  up.  So  I  did  ten  months  at  Elmira,  one  hell  of  a  lot 
rougher  joint.  We  got  matters  to  discuss  here  tonight." 

"Elmira  tough?"  Tommy  leapt  to  his  feet.  "Why,  that's 
nursery  school  compared — " 

"Order!"  Sandpaper  shouted.  "Meeting  come  to  order. 
No  personalities." 

Tommy  sank  down  on  his  chair  and  Mousey  began  to 
pace  quietly  up  and  down. 

Sandpaper  continued  evenly.  "We've  hit  on  a  point.  The 
Emeralds  control  a  big  turf.  But  it's  open  on  about  every 
side.  We  could  easy  get  ourselves  surrounded.  The  War 
Hawks'  turf  is  different.  A  lot  of  it  is  right  up  against  the 
waterfront.  That  way  they're  partly  protected.  Now — " 

There  was  a  sound  of  running  feet,  the  door  was  jerked 
open,  and  Riff  hurtled  into  the  room.  Riff  was  not  as  tall  as 
Sandpaper,  but  he  was  more  ruggedly  built  than  any  of 
them  except  Red  Frankie.  He  was  more  disheveled  than 
usual,  which  was  saying  a  good  deal.  He  was  a  sneerer  at 
fancy  haberdashery  and  particularly  the  neat  care  of  it. 
His  beat-up  leather  jacket  had  fresh  scars  on  the  left  shoul- 
der. Dirt  and  grease  had  molded  his  jeans  to  his  strong 
legs.  The  jeans  had  a  rip  at  the  right  knee. 

"Let's  go!"  Riff  shouted.  "Action,  boys,  action  and  more 
action.  My  middle  name's  action."  He  stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  floor  and  threw  up  his  arms,  and  then  he  began  a 
hopping  dance  around  the  room.  "I'm  the  rumble  kid  from 
Rumbleville,  and  I'm  gonna  rumble  over  every  chickeny 
punk  them  War  Hawks  send  out.  Chicken  is  what  they 
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are.  I  call  'em  chicken  to  their  faces  and  they  can  make 
the  most  of  it." 

Sandpaper  watched  him  coldly.  The  others  except  Red 
Frankie  moved  back  out  of  range.  Red  Frankie  seldom 
pushed  anybody  around,  but  he  was  the  best  stand-up 
hard-knuckle  fighter,  and  he  made  it  a  rule  never  to  give 
ground. 

Tim  stuck  his  head  in  the  door.  "In  the  name  of  Saint 
Mary,"  he  shouted,  "pipe  down!  I  warn  you  the  last  time, 
shut  up.  Or  out  you  all  go." 

Riff  halted  stock-still.  "What'll  you  do,  blubber  mush?*' 

"Just  about  this." 

The  door  burst  open  and  before  Riff  could  move,  Tim 
had  his  left  fingers  wound  in  the  collar  of  Riff's  leather 
jacket.  Then  Tim's  pudgy  palm  smacked  against  Riff's  face 
like  the  plop  of  a  baseball  into  a  catcher's  mitt. 

"About  this  much,"  Tim  said,  "for  now."  He  let  go  his 
hold  on  the  collar.  "I  got  more." 

He  turned  and  departed,  leaving  the  door  open.  The 
long  pool  room  was  hushed  as  he  walked  through  it. 

Sandpaper  closed  the  door.  "Now,"  he  said,  "suppose 
we  get  down  to  business." 

Television  said  admiringly,  "You  see  that  Tim  move?  A 
fat  guy  like  that!  I  seen  a  guy  in  the  movies — " 

Riff  cut  in  irritably.  "So  I  got  pasted!  All  right.  Maybe 
I  deserved  it,  maybe  I  didn't.  Maybe  the  fat  slob'll  get  his. 
I'm  a  guy  don't  forget  easy.  But  I  move  now  we  get  the 
hell  on  with  what  we  come  here  for." 

"Take  the  chair,  Sandpaper,"  Mousey  said.  "One  at  a 
time.  I  got  some  things  figgered." 

Sandpaper  turned  a  pop  case  on  end  and  lifted  a  foot  to 
it.  "Meeting  come  to  order,"  he  said,  resting  his  elbows  on 
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the  upraised  knee.  "Mousey,  forget  any  brilliant  plans  for 
a  while.  As  War  Counselor  you  get  up  there  and  outline 
the  situation." 

"Mr.  President,"  Mousey  began,  standing  up  from  his 
pop  case,  "we  all  got  the  general  story,  how  Riff  seen  that 
punk  Zebra  raid  over  on  our  turf  for  dirty-pants  Louise, 
how  Riff  tried  to  head  it  off  and  all  that." 

Riff's  cheek  was  beginning  to  swell,  but  he  grinned  and 
then  narrowed  his  eyes  and  set  his  jaw. 

"I  took  a  analysis  of  the  situation,"  the  War  Counselor 
went  on  solemnly,  the  light  from  the  naked  bulb  glinting 
on  his  thick  glasses.  "I  come  to  a  conclusion.  I  figger  they 
lined  up  on  Louise,  long  as  they  had  her.  At  least  Zebra 
and  his  pal  did.  But  that  wasn't  what  they  was  really  after. 
I  say  it  was  a  straight  insult,  thought  out." 

Sandpaper  leaned  down  and  tapped  on  the  wooden  pop 
case.  "Anybody  got  a  comment?" 

Tommy  began,  "I  don't  favor  fighting  over  no  two- 
times-f  or-a-nickle  slut — " 

"Stand  up,"  Mousey  shouted.  "This  is  a  meeting." 

"O.K."  Tommy  stood  up.  "I  ain't  chicken  and  nobody 
#ver  called  me  chicken  and  got  away  in  a  whole  piece.  I'll 
rumble  any  day  of  the  week  and  against  the  War  Hawks 
twice  on  Sunday.  But  I  always  said  no  dame  was  worth 
fightin'  over,  and  when  it  comes  to  this  loose  gash — " 

"Set  down,"  Riff  yelled.  "Set  down,  you  goddamned 
idiot.  You  ain't  got  sense  to  know  the  score." 

Sandpaper  picked  up  a  loose  pop  bottle  and  rapped 
hard  on  the  case.  "Get  the  floor,"  he  shouted.  "Riff,  you 
ask  for  the  floor  like  everybody  else." 

Riff  said  without  getting  up,  "I  just  mentioned  that  old 
Nuthead  there  don't  know  the  time  of  dav." 
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"Tommy,"  Sandpaper  said  carefully,  "just  listen  a  min- 
ute. Tomorrow  everybody's  going  to  know  the  Zebra 
raided  a  girl  on  Emerald  turf.  So  the  War  Hawks  laugh  at 
us.  Everywhere  you  go,  guys  laughing  at  the  Emeralds. 
Next  thing  you'll  hear  people  saying,  cOh,  them  punk  Em- 
eralds. The  Emeralds  went  chicken  when  the  War  Hawks 
give  them  the  open  insult/  You  want  that,  Tommy?" 

"No  War  Hawk  or  nobody  else  gonna  call  me  a  punk. 
Not  and  live,  they're  not."  Tommy's  hand  went  swiftly  to 
his  breast  pocket  and  came  away  with  a  knife.  The  spring 
blade  flashed  open.  "Their  gizzard  will  be — " 

Riff  threw  the  torn  green  billiard  cloth  across  the  room. 
"Stuff  this  in  his  mouth.  He  thinks  he's  in  the  movies.  What 
a  moron,  for  the  love  of  God!" 

"Don't  get  excited,  Tommy,"  Sandpaper  went  on.  "No- 
body's tougher  than  you  when  the  chips  are  down,  and 
we  all  know  it.  You're  worth  a  dozen  guys." 

He  turned  to  Mousey.  "All  right,  War  Counselor,  go  on 
with  giving  the  picture." 

Mousey  rose,  studying  a  few  pencil  jottings  in  a  small 
cheap  notebook.  Then  he  unfolded  a  sheet  of  paper  with 
great  care.  It  had  street  lines  drawn  on  it. 

"O.K.,  general,"  Riff  said,  "put  the  map  of  the  war  away 
and  get  going." 

Mousey  ignored  him.  "We  got  three  courses  open,"  he 
began.  "We  can  challenge  them  to  a  fair  fight,  one  against 
one,  their  man  against  Red  Frankie." 

"Nuts,"  Riff  said. 

Sandpaper  turned  to  Red  Frankie.  "How  about  that, 
Frankie?  You  figure  to  lick  any  fair-fighter  they  put  up?" 

Red  Frankie  nodded.  "Sure.  Any  time,  any  place." 

Riff  got  up. 
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"I  wish  the  floor  to  debate  against  a  single-hand  fair 
fight,"  he  began  formally.  "That  is  not  in  no  way  putting 
the  knock  on  Red  Frankie.  I  back  him  to  win.  But  I  main- 
tain we  wouldn't  get  satisfaction.  More  got  to  happen  than 
that.  Heads  got  to  be  bust  in.  Otherwise  the  laugh  is  still 
on  us.  I  say  it's  the  chicken  way  out.  No  offense  to  Red 
Frankie,  understand,  but  unless  I  get  a  chance  to  swing  on 
somebody  I  figure  myself  punking  out." 

Tommy  nodded.  "Right.  I'm  with  Riff  there." 

Sandpaper  motioned  to  Mousey  to  continue. 

"Next,"  Mousey  said,  "we  can  go  forward  to  them  and 
propose  the  fair  rumble,  no  sticks,  no  rocks,  no  knifes,  no 
baseball  bats,  no  guns,  no  garbage,  no  nothing.  Fists 
only." 

"I'm  against  that,  too,"  Riff  said.  "Same  reasons." 

Tommy  nodded  emphatically. 

Mousey  held  up  three  fingers  and  struck  the  third  of 
them.  "Or  we  ask  them  out,  no  holds  barred." 

"More  like  it,"  Riff  declared. 

Television  said,  "Remember,  them  War  Hawks  carry 
guns.  I  hear  they  got  a  machine  gun." 

Riff  laughed.  "You  can  hear  anything  from  them  yellow 
bellies.  They  ain't  got  the  guts  to  shoot  a  machine  gun 
even  if  they  had  it.  That  sweet  little  .38  we  got  beats  any- 
thing they  can  show.  Sandpaper  wants  to  get  out  from  un- 
der, let  him  hand  it  over  to  me.  I'll  take  charge.  Two  or 
three  of  the  bastards  are  winged  and  the  rest'll  run  like 
hell.  No  killing.  Just  a  nice  burning." 

Sandpaper  squared  his  shoulders.  "I'm  holding  the 
gun.  Long  as  I'm  president  I'll  keep  holding  it.  When  I 
want  Riff  or  anybody  else  to  take  charge,  I'll  give  the  or- 
der." 
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"O.K.,"  Riff  said.  "Just  make  sure  you  don't  hold  it  some- 
where else  when  the  time  comes." 

Sandpaper  flushed  and  he  got  up.  "You  suggesting  any- 
thing, Riff?  Come  out  straight  out  like  a  man,  you  got  any- 
thing to  say." 

Riff  folded  his  hands  on  his  stomach  and  twirled  his 
thumbs.  "I  ain't  suggesting  nothing,"  he  said,  winking  at 
Tommy.  "Maybe  there's  a  shoe  around  fits  somebody." 

"All  right,"  Sandpaper  said,  "I  hereby  step  aside."  He 
kicked  the  pop  case  over  on  its  bottom  and  sat  down. 
"Riff's  been  acting  like  the  leader  all  night,  ever  since  that 
big  grandstand  play  on  chasing  the  Zebra.  And  didn't 
catch  him.  Missed  him  a  mile.  From  the  noise  you'd  think 
he  won  a  great  victory  all  by  his  brave  lonesome.  Big, 
big,  tough  guy,  Riff  was,  till  fat  old  Tim  smacked  him 
around  a  little." 

Riff  jumped  up.  "You  trying  to  say  I'm  chicken!  Why — " 

Sandpaper  held  up  a  hand.  "Save  your  muscle,  Riffy. 
You're  leader  now.  We'll  go  downstairs  and  hold  a  meet- 
ing of  all  the  guys  and  elect  you.  Then  you  can  hand  out 
the  big  orders  like  you  been  trying  to  do  all  night." 

Television  rose  to  object.  "Now,  Sandpaper,"  he  said, 
"you  can't  resign.  We  just  won't  stand  for  it." 

Mousey  fidgeted,  looking  from  Riff  to  Sandpaper  and 
back  again,  and  then  he  studied  his  notebook. 

"Riff  got  a  sharp  tongue,"  Tommy  said.  "He  pretty  near 
went  too  far  with  me  tonight.  But  we  go  into  a  big  rumble, 
maybe  we  need  the  kind  of  guy  Riff  is." 

There  was  a  moment  of  tense  silence,  and  then  Red 
Frankie  rose  slowly.  The  others  watched  him.  Sandpa- 
per's face  was  pale  and  a  tentative  half  smile  of  triumph 
cut  Riff's  swollen  cheek. 
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"Riff,"  said  Red  Frankie,  taking  a  couple  of  steps  toward 
him,  "you  got  too  many  ants  in  your  pants  tonight.  We  try 
to  make  plans  and  all  we  get  from  you  is  a  lot  of  big  mouth. 
Maybe  you  and  me  better  go  down  in  the  alley  for  a  little 
while." 

Riff's  face  straightened.  "Aw,  Frankie,  what  the  hell? 
Don't  get  steamed  up.  I  didn't  challenge  Sandpaper,  did 
I?  Last  election,  some  guys  wanted  me  to  run  for  presi- 
dent. Did  I?  You  heard  me  get  up  and  make  a  speech 
backing  Sandpaper  all  the  way.  I  wasn't  a  candidate 
then,  and  I  ain't  a  candidate  now." 

"O.K.,"  Red  Frankie  said.  He  ran  his  palm  over  his  short 
brick-colored  hair,  the  way  he  did  with  a  boxing  glove 
when  he  was  fighting  in  the  Golden  Gloves.  "I  just  get 
tired  of  the  big-mouthing.  I  hate  a  guy  to  take  a  penny 
and  turn  it  into  a  fifty-dollar  bill,  especially  when  the 
Emerald  honor's  at  stake." 

"I  ain't  for  fighting  among  ourselves,"  Riff  said.  "Maybe 
I  shoot  off  my  jib  too  much.  Rut  always  I  go  along  with 
the  decision.  And  you  never  saw  me  punk  out.  Now  did 
you,  Frankie?" 

"You're  O.K.  with  the  guts,"  Red  Frankie  agreed.  "If 
you  had  the  same  amount  brains  you  got  guts,  I'd  nomi- 
nate you  myself." 

Mousey  looked  up  from  his  notebook.  "Mr.  President, 
what  you  say  we  get  on  with  the  meeting?" 

"A  good  idea."  Sandpaper  rose,  trying  not  to  show  tri- 
umph, and  up-ended  the  pop  case  again.  "War  Counselor, 
you  got  any  more  stuff  on  your  list?" 

"Mr.  President,  I  do  have."  Mousey  got  up.  "It  ain't  all 
worked  out  in  detail  yet,  not  even  in  my  mind.  Rut  I  been 
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analyzing  this  way.  Them  War  Hawks  are  cuny.  We  got 
to  be  more  cuny.  We  got  to  outwit  them." 

He  glanced  apprehensively  at  Riff,  but  Riff  was  examin- 
ing a  loose  button  on  his  leather  jacket. 

"I  figger  on  a  reserve  army,"  Mousey  continued.  "I  say, 
let's  settle  for  a  fair  rumble  if  they  want  it.  We  negotiate 
on  where  the  rumble  ground  is.  I  got  two,  maybe  three,  in 
mind.  We  hold  out  till  we  get  one  or  another.  O.K.  So 
them  cuny  War  Hawks  won't  keep  it  fair,  especially  not 
when  they  get  the  worst  of  it.  So  we  got  the  Emerald  re- 
serve, armed  right  up  to  the  teeth.  They're  hid.  The 
chicken  War  Hawks  pull  dirty  stuff,  boom,  boom,  zingo— 
out  our  guys  charge." 

Mousey  paused  for  appreciation,  and  his  eyes  were 
huge  behind  his  glasses. 

"Except,"  Riff  said,  "we  won't  wait  for  the  War 
Hawks  to  get  dirty.  We  know  they'll  get  dirty,  and  we 
move  first." 

A  voice  came  from  the  pool  room,  "Sandpaper,  hey 
Sandpaper!  Telephone." 

"Be  back,"  Sandpaper  said. 

He  ran  through  the  long  room  to  the  telephone  booth. 

Little  Paul  was  on  the  other  end  of  the  wire. 

"She's  home,"  he  shouted  excitedly.  "Louise  has  just 
got  back." 

"Yeh,"  Sandpaper  said.  "Did  they  catch  Zebra?" 

"Naw."  Little  Paul's  voice  was  disgusted.  "Zebra  didn't 
show.  They  sent  Louise  home  on  the  bus." 

"So  where  is  she?" 

"The  guys  got  her  outside  this  candy  store  I'm  in." 

Sandpaper  thought  for  a  moment. 
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"All  right/'  he  said,  "tell  them  to  bring  her  behind  the 
garage  like  I  told  you." 

He  walked  back  through  the  crowded  room,  looking 
neither  to  right  or  left. 

Somebody  called,  "What  about  it,  Sandpaper?" 

He  paid  no  attention,  but  threw  open  the  door  and 
strode  commandingly  into  the  storeroom. 

"Louise  is  back,"  he  said.  "We  go  and  talk  to  the  little 
slut."  He  turned  to  Mousey.  "War  Counselor,  I  order  you 
to  make  contact  with  the  enemy  War  Counselor.  Get  their 
intentions  and  report  to  me  not  later  than  nine  o'clock  to- 
morrow night.  Meeting  adjourned." 

The  group  moved  through  the  pool  room.  They  went 
down  the  stairs,  Sandpaper  in  the  lead. 

On  the  street  a  heavy-set  youth,  a  few  years  older  than 
the  Emeralds,  hailed  Sandpaper. 

"Hi,  Dick,"  Sandpaper  said,  shaking  hands.  "Sorry  to 
be  in  a  hurry.  See  you  later." 

"Good,"  Dick  said.  "Can  we  get  together  tonight?" 

"Maybe."  Sandpaper  started  off  at  a  fast  clip.  "Got  busi- 
ness right  now,"  he  called  over  his  shoulder. 

Riff  caught  up.  "I  still  maintain  that  guy's  a  cop  of  some 
kind,"  he  said. 

"No,"  Sandpaper  said,  "Not  a  cop.  He's  not  so  bad  in  a 
lot  of  ways.  He's  just  some  kind  of  social  worker  hired  to 
straighten  us  out." 

Tommy  cackled.  "Oh,  brother,"  he  said.  "How  I  want 
to  be  straightened  out!" 


A  couple  of  dozen  War  Hawks  were  in  their  cellar  club- 
house when  Dino,  the  leader,  came  down  the  front  steps. 
The  clubhouse  wasn't  much.  For  one  thing,  almost  every 
night  there  was  a  scuffle,  playful  or  not,  which  battered 
such  furniture  as  there  was.  A  round  dining-room  table- 
top  rested  on  two  packing  boxes.  There  were  a  couple 
of  moldy  overstuffed  chairs,  half  a  dozen  wooden  chairs 
in  various  states  of  dilapidation,  and  several  boxes  and 
fruit  crates.  The  dirt  floor  was  packed  hard  and  the  stone 
walls  had  been  slapped  fitfully  with  whitewash. 

Several  War  Hawks  were  at  the  table,  but  not  playing 
anything,  just  talking.  The  table  was  used  chiefly  for  crap 
or  poker  games  on  Friday  and  Saturday  nights,  which  was 
another  reason  for  the  clubhouse's  bad  repair.  It  usually 
took  about  a  month  for  the  cops  to  find  a  new  War  Hawk 
clubhouse.  Then  a  detective  or  a  squad-car  cop  came  in. 
There  would  be  high  talk,  maybe  somebody  hauled  off  to 
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the  station.  It  seemed  best  to  move  to  a  new  location. 
Even  with  outsiders  sitting  in,  the  game  was  not  profitable 
enough  for  a  protection  payoff,  even  if  it  could  have  been 
arranged. 

Fat  Louie  and  Jojo  sat  at  a  small  table  in  the  rear  and 
to  the  right  of  the  stairs  which  opened  from  a  littered  back 
yard.  Most  of  the  War  Hawks  were  required  to  use  the 
back  entrance  to  avoid  overmuch  street  traffic.  Jojo,  a 
small,  dark,  intense  youth,  was  reading  a  comic  book.  Fat 
Louie  was  merely  sitting.  Deep  gloom  cut  lines  in  his 
round,  putty  face.  Over  at  one  side  of  the  cellar  three  boys 
were  pitching  pennies  at  a  line  drawn  in  the  dirt  floor.  In 
the  center  a  tall,  skinny,  long-nosed  youth  named  Ralphy 
was  practicing  judo  holds  on  his  muscle-bound  pal,  Dumb 
Joe. 

The  dim  atmosphere  contrasted  sharply  with  Dino  and 
his  new  camel's  hair  polo  coat.  He  wore  a  huge  mushroom- 
crowned  cap,  and  from  behind  the  cap  his  glossy  black 
hair  came  together  and  then  pushed  up  in  the  ducktail 
hair  dress  which  was  fashionable  among  the  War  Hawks. 
His  straight,  heavy  features  were  talcumed.  He  shaved  and 
was  proud  of  his  narrow  mustache. 

Dino  was  noted  for  his  entrances.  It  was  partly  that  he 
expected  obsequiousness,  and  it  was  a  help  that  the  War 
Hawks  laid  heavy  stress  on  the  trappings  of  formality. 
Now  Dino  walked  briskly,  the  wide  shoulders  of  the  polo 
coat  swinging.  But  he  didn't  overdo  it.  As  the  room 
hushed  he  dropped  a  "Hi-ya"  here  and  there,  and  he 
landed  a  heavy  but  good-natured  slap  on  the  back  of  Fat 
Louie's  leather  jacket  when  he  came  up  to  the  leadership 
table. 
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As  Dino  tossed  open  the  belt  of  his  polo  coat,  a  wizened, 
pasty-faced  boy  came  up.  He  stood  waiting  in  an  attitude 
of  servility. 

"Hi-ya,  Hophead,"  Dino  said.  "Are  your  hands  clean?" 

"Sure  they  are,  Dino,  sure  they  are." 

"All  right,"  Dino  slipped  out  of  the  coat  with  an  easy 
carefulness.  "Make  sure  you  hang  it  up  right."  He  laid  the 
coat  in  the  boy's  arms. 

The  boy  stood  indecisively,  and  then  he  asked,  "You  got 
a  capsule,  Dino?" 

Dino  waved  a  hand  distastefully.  "Aw,  you're  getting  to 
be  too  much  of  a  hophead.  One  of  these  days  you'll  go  off 
your  nut.  I  got  a  cap,  but  I  don't  give  out  caps  like  they 
was  peanuts." 

Hoppy  turned  and  carried  the  coat  to  a  corner  of  the 
cellar  and  hung  it  on  a  hanger  which  he  hooked  over  a 
water  pipe  that  ran  under  the  ceiling. 

"So,"  Dino  said,  sitting  down  at  the  table,  "what's  new? 
Anything  been  heard  of  Zebra's  great  and  glorious  ma- 
neuver?" 

"He  went,  all  right,"  Fat  Louie  said.  "He  was  around 
here  earlier  talking  big  what  he  was  going  to  do  and  I 
guess  he  went  ahead  and  did  it.  I  got  too  many  worries  to 
pay  much  heed." 

"Yeh,  yeh,"  Dino  said.  "We'll  skip  that  for  the  minute. 
I  want  to  know  the  deal  on  Zebra." 

Jo  Jo  spoke  up.  "All  we  know  is  that  Chubby  drove  Ze- 
bra over  into  the  Emerald  turf  to  pick  up  that  lay-easy 
bitch.  He  had  a  date  with  her.  He  ain't  been  back.  So  you 
got  to  assume  that  he  made  the  contact.  Unless  he's  been 
ventilated." 
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Dino  laughed.  "If  Zebra  pulls  it  off  and  don't  get  too 
fancy  we'll  have  some  fun  with  the  chicken  Emeralds. 
How  long  has  Zebra  been  gone?" 

Jo  Jo  said,  "Hour  and  a  half,  maybe  two  hours." 

Dino  nodded.  "Sandpaper  and  his  boys  ought  to  have 
wind  of  it  by  now.  Unless  they're  dumber  than  I  think, 
they'll  be  making  a  move  or  anyhow  thinking  about  it." 

"I  figger  they  know,"  Jojo  said. 

Dino  called,  "Hey,  Hoppy,  come  here!" 

Hoppy  had  been  huddled  on  an  orange  crate  in  a  cor- 
ner, trying  to  read  a  comic  book  in  the  dim  light. 
He  sprang  up  and  came  running. 

Dino  said,  "You  want  a  cap,  do  you,  Hoppy?" 

"I  sure  do,  Dino.  I  really  need  one." 

"You  hang  around  once  in  a  while  with  the  Emeralds, 
don't  you?  I  mean,  they  going  to  jump  you  if  they  see  you?" 

"They  push  me  around  sometimes,"  Hoppy  said.  "Not 
too  much.  I  ain't  afraid.  Mousey  and  me  went  to  school 
together — " 

"Yeh,  yeh,"  Dino  said,  "Mousey  and  you  went  to  school 
together.  Anyway,  you  get  over  there  and  find  out  if 
they're  in  a  war  council.  Find  out  what  you  can  and  then 
beat  it  back  here.  You  get  the  cap  if  you  turn  up  with 
some  information.  Otherwise,  you  don't  get  no  cap.  You 
got  that  through  your  head?  All  right,  get  going!" 

Hoppy  turned  and  ran  for  the  rear  cellar  steps. 

Jo  Jo  hunched  over  the  table  on  his  elbows.  "One  thing 
I  can  say,  I  ain't  envying  Zebra  none  what  he's  getting." 

Dino  said,  "Aw,  well,  Zebra's  not  too  particular.  If  he 
stirs  up  those  punks  over  there  it's  all  right  with  me.  Any- 
how, it's  Zebra  who'll  have  to  go  to  the  doctor." 

Fat  Louie  said  gloomily,  "A  piece  is  a  piece." 
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Dino  asked,  "You  guys  got  any  idea  when  Zebra  will  be 
back?  He  figured  on  reporting  in  here,  did  he?" 

"Hell  be  back,"  Jo  Jo  said.  "Probably  just  took  her  down, 
parked  near  the  boathouse.  He  may  be  back  any  min- 
ute, maybe  half  an  hour,  an  hour." 

The  cellar  activities  had  gone  back  to  normal,  once  re- 
spect for  Dino  had  been  shown.  In  one  corner  a  couple  of 
the  younger  boys  were  wrestling.  Ralphy  had  stopped  his 
judo  practice  and  was  at  work  on  his  punch.  For  this 
purpose,  Dumb  Joe  was  at  his  best.  Dumb  Joe  claimed 
that  he  could  take  any  punch  below  the  neck  that  Ralphy 
could  throw.  Ralphy  was  busily  hauling  off  and  hitting 
Dumb  Joe,  who  would  fall  back  a  pace  or  two  and  then 
return  grinning. 

A  nongambling  card  game  had  started  at  the  big  table, 
though  most  of  the  boys  playing  were  eavesdropping  on 
the  conversation  of  the  leaders  at  the  smaller  table. 

Dino  lit  a  cigarette,  leaned  back  on  his  chair,  survey- 
ing the  room.  With  a  sardonic  smile  he  turned  to  Fat 
Louie. 

"So,  Louie,  you're  feeling  down?  I  heard  you  was  in 
court  today.  The  judge  give  you  a  bad  time,  did  he?" 

"Yeh,"  Louie  said,  still  gloomy.  "He  sure  ate  me  out." 

Louie  was  a  boy  unable  to  resist  a  flashy  automobile.  If 
Louie  saw  a  Cadillac  roadster  in  a  parking  lot  or  on  the 
street  he  couldn't  resist  looking  and  seeing  if  the  keys  were 
in  it.  A  surprising  number  of  people,  he  had  found  out, 
leave  their  keys  in  their  cars.  Louie  was  adept  at  slipping 
the  car  away  before  anyone  stopped  him. 

He  was  also  good  at  making  friends  with  parking-lot 
attendants  who  for  a  favor  would  sometimes  allow  him 
to  take  a  car  for  a  ride.  Occasionally  the  owner  got  back 
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at  the  wrong  time  and  Louie  had  a  hard  time  arguing  his 
way  out.  Recently  he  had  slipped  a  cream-colored  Cadil- 
lac roadster  out  of  a  parking  lot  to  take  the  boys  for  a  ride. 
He  would  have  gotten  it  back  all  right,  or  at  least  would 
have  left  it  not  far  away,  except  that  his  riders  kept  stick- 
ing their  heads  out  and  shouting,  "Yah,  yah,"  at  ac- 
quaintances. Finally  a  cop  halted  them.  Louie  claimed 
the  car  belonged  to  an  uncle  of  his.  But  the  cops  had 
ordered  him  down  to  the  station. 

The  upshot  was  Louie's  appearance  in  Adolescents' 
Court.  Since  he  had  just  turned  sixteen,  it  was  his  first 
trip  into  this  court,  and  his  extensive  record  in  Children's 
Court  was  not  held  against  him. 

"And  so,"  Dino  said,  "what  did  the  judge  say  to  you?" 

Fat  Louie  began,  "He  said  that  bad  things  were  going 
to  happen  if  any  more  cars  showed  up  missing.  He  got 
pretty  excited.  He  said — " 

"Yeh,  yeh,"  Dino  cut  in.  "You  think  this  guy  was  tough. 
I  know  that  judge.  He's  easy.  I  had  Old  Sarcastic  himself. 
I  mean  I  had  Old  Sarcastic  at  his  best." 

Dino  screwed  up  his  mouth  and  imitated  the  judge. 
"  1  know  how  serious  what  you  did  is.  I  know  the  kind  of 
guy  you  are.  But  do  you  know  the  kind  of  guy  I  am?  I'll 
give  you  one  warning,  and  you  take  it,  or  you'll  end  up 
where  some  of  your  friends  are.  I  know  what  you  kids 
think  you  can  get  away  with  in  Brooklyn,  but  it  just  won't 
work.' " 

Dino's  eyes  narrowed  and  he  said,  "You  know  what  else 
the  judge  said  to  me?  He  said,  'I  know  you  in  particular. 
I  know  what  your  position  is  and  how  smart  you  think  you 
are.  I  got  my  eye  on  you  in  particular.  And  unless  you 
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watch  out  you're  going  to  get  it  more  than  the  others. 
Now  that's  a  warning!' ': 

Dino  leaned  back  in  his  chair.  "I  just  looked  at  him," 
he  said.  "I  could  have  said  plenty  and  I  had  a  notion  to. 
But  I  just  looked  at  him,  and  he  knew  how  I  was  looking 
at  him.  You  should  of  seen  him.  He  pulled  his  silk  hand- 
kerchief out  of  his  pocket  and  wiped  his  face  a  little  bit. 
And  he  looked  away  from  me.  I  just  as  much  as  said  to 
him,  'You  go  ahead  and  do  what  you  want,  because  you 
ain't  going  to  scare  me  no  matter  what.' " 

Fat  Louie  said,  "Well,  I  didn't  show  no  chicken.  I 
didn't  cringe  none.  I  got  probation  and  I  got  to  report  in." 

Dino  said,  "So?  I'm  on  probation.  What's  probation? 
You  tell  the  guy  you  got  a  job.  That's  what  he  wants  to 
hear.  You  tell  him  you  get  home  at  ten  o'clock  at  night. 
That's  what  he  wants  to  hear.  Maybe  he'll  do  something 
if  your  parents  complain.  Your  old  lady  or  old  man  won't 
complain.  So  what?" 

There  was  a  pounding  of  running  feet  on  the  cement  in 
the  back  yard.  Then  Hoppy  shot  down  the  stairs. 

"Got  it,  Dino,  got  it,"  he  called,  and  scurried  across 
the  floor  and  came  up  short  in  front  of  the  table  as  if  at 
attention. 

Dino  put  his  elbows  on  the  table  in  the  listening  atti- 
tude of  a  commander.  "O.K.,"  he  said,  "report." 

"I  ran  right  straight  to  the  pool  hall  where  I  figured 
they'd  be  meeting,"  Hoppy  said,  pridefully.  "They  was 
there,  too.  I  went  right  up  in  the  pool  room  and  hung 
around,  and  I  heard  them  in  the  back  room  talking." 

"What  were  they  saying?"  Dino  asked. 

"Couldn't  hear  that,"  Hoppy  replied.  "I  got  as  close  as 
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I  could.  I  really  got  up  there.  But  I  couldn't  make  out 
the  words.  And  if  I'd  got  closer,  why  I'd  have  been  in 
bad  trouble." 

Dino  said  sourly,  "What  kind  of  finding  out  anything  is 
that?" 

"I  found  out  who  was  meeting,"  Hoppy  said.  "The 
other  guys  were  all  heated  up  and  waiting  for  something 
to  happen.  Sandpaper  was  in  there,  and  Riff  was  in  there. 
I  could  make  out  their  voices.  And  I  could  hear  Mousey 
talking.  A  kid  right  next  to  me  said  something  about  Red 
Frankie.  I  figure  he  was  in  there.  Everybody  all  around 
was  talking  about  Zebra  going  out  with  a  Emerald  girl, 
even  if  she  is  a  no-good  slut.  Everybody  was  talking  about 
that  all  through  the  pool  hall  and  down  in  the  street,  too." 

"All  right,"  Dino  said,  resignedly.  He  took  a  small  paper 
envelope  from  his  inside  jacket  pocket.  "I  was  thinking  of 
giving  this  to  a  friend  of  mine,"  Dino  said.  "But  it's  all 
yours,  Hoppy.  Make  the  most  of  it." 

Hoppy  went  back  to  his  crate  and  sat  down.  He  took  a 
teaspoon  from  the  pocket  of  his  ragged  overcoat.  The  han- 
dle was  broken  off  and  the  bottom  was  charred  from  the 
matches  which  had  been  lighted  under  it.  From  the  en- 
velope he  took  a  capsule  and  opened  it  and  emptied  the 
snowy  heroin  into  the  spoon.  Then  he  took  a  hypodermic 
needle  and  an  eyedropper  from  his  breast  pocket  and  laid 
them  on  the  crate. 

There  was  a  water  tap  at  one  side  of  the  cellar  and  he 
went  over  and  dripped  water  into  the  spoon.  Back  at  the 
crate,  he  struck  a  match  and  held  the  flame  under  the 
spoon.  Then  with  the  eyedropper  he  sucked  up  the  milky 
fluid.  Next  he  jabbed  the  hypodermic  needle  through  his 
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trousers  into  the  thigh  of  his  left  leg.  Quickly  he  placed  the 
eyedropper  over  the  needle  and  pressed  the  fluid  into  his 
flesh. 

Dino  had  been  watching  the  operation.  "A  very  expert 
skin-popper,  Hoppy  is,"  he  said. 

Hoppy  looked  up,  and  he  was  more  confident  already. 
"Sure,"  he  said,  "I  want  the  big  bang  and  I  want  to  get  it 
fast." 

"You  want  to  go  off  your  nut,  that's  what/'  Dino  re- 
plied. 

Hoppy  said,  "Oh,  I  can  take  it  or  leave  it  alone.  I  mean, 
I  could  if  I  wanted  to.  And  I  will  when  I  want  to." 

"Ill  bet  you  can."  Dino  laughed.  "You  always  make 
up  your  mind  to  quit  just  after  youVe  weaseled  a  cap  out  of 
me." 

"The  time'll  come,  just  the  right  time,"  Hoppy  said.  "I'll 
pick  my  time,  but  111  end  it." 

Dino  leaned  far  back  in  his  chair,  put  his  feet  on  the  ta- 
ble, and  his  voice  was  philosophical.  "You  don't  look  to 
me,  Hoppy,  like  you're  the  kind  of  guy  will  ever  quit. 
You're  hooked.  Now,  take  me.  I  sniff  a  little  horse,  maybe, 
if  I  want  to  get  high  quick.  Maybe  I  smoke  a  reefer.  Once 
in  a  long  while  111  take  a  cap  of  the  snowy  stuff.  But  it 
ain't  got  me,  and  it  never  will  get  me." 

"Oh,"  Hoppy  said.  "I  can  kick  it,  I  can  kick  it  whenever 
I  want.  You  wait,  Dino,  you'll  see  me  kick  the  habit." 

Dino  snarled  disgustedly,  "Aw,  bull!  You  get  a  big  fat 
mouth  every  time  you  give  that  leg  of  yours  a  skin-pop.  I 
warn  you  here  and  now  that  if  you  get  any  worse,  and 
maybe  if  you  just  don't  get  no  better,  111  bar  you  around 
here.  Most  of  the  time  you're  just  in  the  way.  And  be- 
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sides,  the  first  thing  we  know  the  copsll  have  you  down. 
They  give  you  the  cold-turkey  treatment  for  a  while,  they 
offer  you  a  cap,  and  you  blab  everything  you  know." 

Hoppy  began,  "Dino,  you  can  trust — " 

Dino's  feet  came  off  the  table  and  struck  the  floor  hard. 
"Get  out,  you  crazy  hophead!  I  don't  want  to  see  you 
around  here  no  more.  Not  tonight,  anyhow/' 

"O.K.,"  Hoppy  said,  and  his  voice  was  smooth  and  filled 
with  the  exaggerated  confidence  of  the  horse.  "O.K.,  Dino 
boy,  all  right.  Ill  go."  He  started  for  the  front  door,  walk- 
ing with  the  assurance  of  Dino  himself. 

Suddenly  Dino  was  out  of  his  chair.  He  flashed  the 
length  of  the  room  and  with  a  beautiful  running  kick  sent 
Hoppy  sprawling  up  the  stairs.  The  boy  rose  and  scurried 
the  rest  of  the  way.  Appreciative  guffaws  came  from  the 
audience. 

Ralphy  had  stopped  working  out  on  his  friend  and 
punching  bag,  Dumb  Joe,  to  listen  to  Dino's  comments 
and  to  watch  his  run  and  punt  of  Hoppy. 

"That's  fixing  him,  Dino,"  Ralphy  said.  "And  you  got 
him  just  the  place  to  knock  some  brains  into  him." 

The  remark  drew  snickers  from  the  group.  Dino,  on  his 
way  back  to  the  table,  halted  beside  Ralphy  as  he  pre- 
pared to  throw  another  punch  into  Dumb  Joe.  Dino  was 
not  pleased  by  the  success  of  Ralphy's  sally. 

"You're  really  a  witty  type,"  Dino  said.  "But  the  trouble 
with  you  is,  you  can't  punch." 

He  pushed  Ralphy  aside  and  cocked  his  right  arm. 

"Aw,  no  you  don't,"  Dumb  Joe  cried.  "I  ride  easy  with 
Ralphy's  punches.  But  I  don't  want  to  take  a  chance  on 
yours,  Dino." 

Dino  began,  "111  just  give  you  the  left — " 
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There  was  a  clatter  of  hard  leather  on  the  stone  steps, 
and  all  attention  turned  to  it.  It  was  a  clatter  that  could 
be  made  only  by  Zebra.  Zebra,  always  moving  with  a 
loose-gaited  exuberance,  was  the  ladies'  man  of  the  War 
Hawks.  Even  Dino  acknowledged  it,  reluctantly.  Girls 
adored  Zebra's  wavy  black  hair  and  his  big,  flashing  eyes. 
They  liked  his  smooth,  gay  line  of  talk.  At  a  party  or  in 
the  candy  store  hangouts  he  was  the  center  of  feminine 
attention. 

Zebra  enjoyed  basking  in  the  adulation  of  the  girls.  Yet 
he  was  not  overly  possessive.  He  lightheartedly  shared 
attention  with  others  or  at  least  made  no  effort  to  hog  ac- 
claim. If  Dino  were  present,  Zebra  made  a  point  of  as- 
suming that  the  girls  preferred  him.  The  girls  closest  to 
the  gang  did  divide  their  attention,  drawn  toward  Dino 
the  leader  and  Zebra  the  more  attractive  male.  Conflict 
was  avoided  because  Zebra  was  chiefly  interested  in  a  lark, 
in  horseplay  and  adventure.  He  did  not  strive  for  leader- 
ship. 

Dino  made  a  grand  gesture  toward  the  stairs.  "Gentle- 
men," he  called,  "I  give  you  the  Robert  Taylor  of  the  Go- 
wanus  Canal." 

Zebra  halted  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  laughing,  and 
he  raised  and  clasped  his  hands  in  the  manner  of  a  vic- 
torious prize-fighter. 

"Thank  you,  thank  you,"  he  shouted.  "Mostly  they  call 
me  the  new  Victor  Mature." 

The  big,  round  tabletop  crashed  as  boys  leapt  up  and 
flocked  to  the  main  attraction.  Fat  Louie  and  Jo  Jo  joined 
the  throng,  and  Ralphy  gave  Dumb  Joe  one  last  slug  in 
the  midriff  and  turned  his  attention  to  Zebra. 

Jojo  said,  "All  right,  so  you're  Robert  Taylor  and  Vic- 
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tor  Mature  wrapped  in  one.  So  what  happened?  Quit  the 
grandstanding  and  tell  us  what  happened?" 

"I  told  you  before,  I  made  a  date  with  an  Emerald 
babe,"  Zebra  said.  "I  made  the  date,  and  naturally  I  kept 
it.  We  didn't  disappoint  the  little  girl,  did  we,  Chubby?" 

Chubby  had  come  down  the  steps  more  slowly.  He 
grinned  smugly.  "She  ain't  got  nothing  to  complain  about, 
not  tonight  she  don't,"  he  said. 

Dino  took  command. 

"Easy  on  the  comedy  stuff.  You  guys  want  on  television, 
then  go  on.  So,  Zebra,  you  took  the  little  bitch  out,  as  who 
couldn't?  We  let  you  go  over  there.  You  did  the  dare  like 
you  was  supposed  to.  The  Emeralds  knew  we  was  backing 
you  up,  and  I  got  information  they're  on  the  move  right 
this  minute/' 

"You're  right,  Dino,"  Jojo  said.  "You're  thinking  ahead. 
We  leave  the  bull  till  later  and  figure  out  our  move." 

"Right,"  Dino  said.  "We'll  stomp  the  dirty  chicken 
punks  a  yard  deep  in  their  turf." 

He  looked  around.  "Where's  Dumb  Joe?  Dumb  Joe, 
get  my  coat." 

Dumb  Joe  came  running  with  the  coat  and  held  it  for 
him. 

Dino's  heavy  face  was  a  mask  of  studied  secrecy.  "I've 
got  strategy  figured  down  to  the  last  detail,"  he  said  im- 
portantly. "I  don't  want  no  blabbermouth  letting  it  out. 
Just  before  we  jump  them  I'll  give  out  the  orders." 

He  tossed  the  ends  of  his  polo  coat  belt  together  and 
pulled  them  tight.  "J°J°>"  ne  said>  "I'm  appointing  you 
War  Counselor  in  case  they  contact  us  to  talk  rumble.  You 
play  dumb  and  come  to  me  with  everything." 

Dino  took  a  few  paces  toward  the  front  stairs. 


"And  remember,"  he  said,  turning.  "Nobody  is  to  walk 
on  the  street  alone.  Always  at  least  two,  three  together. 
They  beat  up  one  guy  now,  they'll  half  kill  him.  And  we'd 
look  foolish.  Louie  and  Ralphy,  come  with  me  now.  I  got 
to  make  a  connection  for  some  more  of  them  little  lead 
and  powder  things." 


After  Sandpaper  had  gone  down  the  street,  Dick,  the 
heavy-set  youth  who  had  spoken  to  him,  hesitated  for  a 
moment.  Mousey  came  along  just  then,  and  Mousey  was 
never  the  one  to  pass  by  anyone  who  might  have  a  cig- 
arette. 

"Hello,  Dick,"  Mousey  said,  "You  got  an  extra  butt  on 
you?" 

"Sure."  Dick  fell  into  step.  He  took  cigarettes  from  the 
pocket  of  the  neat  dark  topcoat  he  was  wearing  and  shook 
one  of  the  cigarettes  up  in  the  pack. 

Mousey  took  one.  "Been  meaning  to  see  you,"  he  said.  "I 
figure  on  following  through  on  that  lead  you  give  me  on  a 
job  the  first  thing  next  week." 

Dick  flicked  open  his  lighter  and  held  the  flame  to 
Mousey 's  cigarette.  "I'm  pretty  sure  the  job  is  yours  if  you 
push  for  it,"  he  said.  "I'll  go  along  on  the  interview  if  you 
want." 
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"That's  damn  fine,  Dick/'  Mousey  said,  quickening  his 
pace.  "It's  that  fisheye  they  give  you  that  kills  me.  I'll  let 
you  know  when  I  can  get  the  time  to  go  look." 

Dick  increased  his  pace,  too.  He  knew  that  Mousey  was 
undecided  whether  to  try  to  shake  him.  But  to  accom- 
plish his  goal  he  needed  to  be  in  on  the  coming  events. 
For  weeks  he  had  been  watching  the  growing  tension 
among  the  Emeralds.  He  knew  of  the  beatings  suffered  by 
them  at  the  hands  of  the  War  Hawks.  The  younger  ele- 
ments had  skirmished  at  school.  Raiding  parties  had  swept 
through  each  other's  turfs,  tossing  garbage,  hurling  rocks, 
beating  up  stray  members. 

Dick  was  what  social  welfare  circles  call  a  "detached" 
worker,  or,  more  aptly,  a  street-gang  worker.  He  was  em- 
ployed by  the  New  York  City  Youth  Board,  a  joint  proj- 
ect of  the  state  and  city.  The  Street  Club  Project,  from 
which  detached  workers  were  sent  into  the  field,  was 
launched  after  two  boys  were  killed  in  gang  fights  in 
Brooklyn  within  a  single  week  in  1950.  The  year  before  a 
dozen  boys  had  been  killed  in  rumbles  in  New  York  City. 

Like  most  of  the  other  detached  workers,  Dick  was  a 
college  graduate  and  planning  a  career  in  social  work.  He 
had  grown  up  in  a  depressed  area.  One  of  his  brothers 
had  gone  through  delinquency  to  end  in  prison.  Dick  felt 
lucky  to  have  escaped  a  similar  fate. 

Since  the  Emeralds  were  one  of  the  best-organized  and 
oldest  of  the  conflict  gangs,  he  had  been  assigned  to  get 
acquainted  with  the  members,  particularly  the  leaders. 
The  idea  was  to  study  the  causes  of  conflict  while  en- 
deavoring to  bring  peace. 

The  gang  was  not  to  be  broken  up,  nor  boys  pulled  out 
of  it.  Rather,  the  aim  was  to  guide  the  group  into  more 
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socially  positive  activities.  If  ever  the  boys'  energies  could 
be  channeled  into  aiding  each  other,  they  would  be  on 
the  way  to  a  place  in  a  normal  life.  Status  in  society  would 
be  exchanged  for  aggressions  against  it  and  each  other. 

For  the  first  few  nights  Dick  had  simply  hung  around 
the  candy  stores,  restaurants,  and  pool  halls  until  he 
learned  where  the  boys  concentrated.  After  that  he  spent 
the  major  part  of  his  street-working  time  in  those  hang- 
outs. He  listened  to  the  juke  boxes,  furnished  a  ciga- 
rette if  someone  asked  him  for  one,  joined  a  conversation 
if  invited  into  it.  Little  by  little  he  was  accepted  as  a  hab- 
itue of  the  places. 

In  time  more  personal  conversations  with  the  boys  de- 
veloped. He  made  no  effort  to  hide  his  connection  with  a 
social  welfare  agency.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  suspi- 
cion. Some  called  him  a  stool  pigeon,  others  a  narcotics 
agent  working  under  cover.  Some  thought  he  might  be  a 
homosexual  seeking  friends  among  the  boys. 

Breaking  down  the  suspicions  had  been  slow  work.  He 
followed  the  Youth  Board  policy  of  not  reporting  anti- 
social activities  to  the  police.  This  was  called  "the  princi- 
ple of  confidentiality."  Whatever  it  was  called,  the  moment 
he  had  reported  anything  to  the  police,  and  the  police  had 
taken  action  in  a  way  traceable  to  him,  his  value  would 
have  been  at  an  end. 

He  had  even  been  picked  up  with  Riff  and  Mousey  and 
two  or  three  others  on  a  corner  and  charged  with  disor- 
derly conduct.  Half  an  hour  earlier,  it  turned  out,  Riff  and 
his  pals  had  been  rolling  garbage  cans  in  the  streets  to 
hear  the  noise. 

Eventually  Dick  had  gained  acceptance  of  gang  mem- 
bers according  to  their  points  of  view.  Riff  and  his  close 
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followers  kept  him  at  arm's  length.  Sandpaper  accepted 
him  as  an  individual  and  liked  to  talk  with  him  about  sub- 
jects other  than  neighborhood  affairs.  But  Sandpaper 
feared  that  Dick's  aims  were  threats  to  the  gang  as  it  was 
constituted.  Therefore  Dick  was  careful  to  work  through 
the  leaders  lest  they  feel  that  he  was  supplanting  them  in 
the  gang. 

Mousey  began  to  run  as  they  approached  the  garage, 
and  Dick  matched  his  stride. 

"This  will  be  good,"  Mousey  said.  "We'll  give  that 
Louise  the  third  degree  if  we  have  to." 

Sandpaper  and  Riff  and  the  others  were  gathered  in  a 
circle  when  they  arrived.  Standing  with  her  back  against 
the  wall  inside  the  circle  was  a  small,  flat-chested  girl 
wearing  a  flared  bolero  jacket  of  sleezy  red  gabardine,  a 
gray  flannel  skirt,  a  pink  blouse,  and  a  bright  motley  ker- 
chief tied  around  her  head.  A  pair  of  run-down  patent 
leather  pumps  completed  the  ensemble. 

Sandpaper  demanded,  "You  know  better  than  to  sneak 
off  with  them  War  Hawks,  don't  you?" 

Louise  remained  silent.  Her  face  was  overpainted  and 
now  the  paint  was  running. 

Sandpaper  continued,  "You  trying  to  make  us  look  like 
a  bunch  of  jerks?  At  a  time  like  this  when  he  got  it  'put 
on'  with  them  guys?" 

Louise  said  in  a  high,  thin  voice,  "You  better  let  me  go 
home!  You  got  no  right  to  drag  me  here." 

Riff  said,  "Slap  the  bitch  in  the  mouth." 

Sandpaper  made  a  motion  as  if  brushing  Riff  aside.  He 
said  to  Louise,  "Where'd  you  go?  I  suppose  you  give  it  to 
him,  did  you?" 
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"None  of  your  business." 

Sandpaper  slapped  her  hard  in  the  face.  "Don't  get 
smart,"  he  yelled.  "Now  talk  sense." 

Louise  scrunched  against  the  cement  tile  wall  of  the 
garage.  But  she  was  still  defiant.  "You'll  get  in  trouble, 
Sandpaper.  You'll  all  get  in  trouble." 

Mousey  was  leaning  forward,  face  distorted,  staring  at 
Louise  through  his  thick  glasses.  "Knock  her  around  a  lit- 
tle, Sandpaper,"  he  shouted.  "Beat  some  sense  into  her. 
She's  no  better  than  a  whore." 

There  were  other  menacing  sounds  from  the  group. 

Louise  began  to  sniffle.  "You  all  treat  me  like  dirt,  any- 
how. You'd  think  I  really  was  nothing  but  a  whore  the 
way  you  treat  me.  That's  what  you  want,  nothing  but  a 
free  whore.  This  Zebra  asked  me  nice  to  go  out,  and  I  just 
did." 

Sandpaper  was  angry  now.  He  slapped  her  twice,  back 
and  forth.  "So  you  did  it  on  purpose.  You  admit  you  just 
wanted  to  make  fools  out  of  us!" 

Louise  began  to  cry  hard.  "I  didn't  mean  to  cause  trou- 
ble. I  just  know  that  everybody  treats  me  like  dirt.  I 
wanted  to  be  treated  nice,  that's  all.  And  this  Zebra  was 
polite." 

Mousey  turned  his  head  to  the  sky  and  laughed  uproari- 
ously. "And  Zebra  treated  you  polite,  didn't  he?" 

Louise  was  crying  harder.  She  dropped  her  head  into 
her  hands,  and  then  she  slid  to  the  ground  and  sat  there, 
her  thin  shoulders  heaving. 

Sandpaper  looked  at  her  for  a  moment.  "All  right, 
then,"  he  said.  "Get  on  your  way.  Go  crawl  in  a  hole  and 
don't  talk  to  Emeralds  until  we  tell  you  to.  And  that  may 
be  never." 
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He  turned  around  and  started  away.  "Leave  her  be. 
Let's  us  all  go  down  to  Guler's  and  stuff  our  faces.  I'm  hun- 


Dick  left  the  Youth  Board  office  the  next  day  at  noon. 
He  intended  to  wander  through  the  Emerald  turf,  ar- 
riving at  Al's  Diner  before  one-thirty.  Sandpaper,  he  knew, 
nearly  always  ate  breakfast  there.  Usually  Sandpaper  got 
down  for  breakfast  before  the  noon  rush,  but  the  boys 
had  stayed  out  until  four  A.M.  and  from  past  observation 
Dick  knew  that  Sandpaper  wouldn't  make  it  to  breakfast 
until  after  the  noonday  rush. 

Dick  had  spoken  to  Sandpaper  the  night  before  about 
getting  together  for  breakfast.  Sandpaper  had  been  agree- 
able enough.  But  Dick  knew  from  long  experience  that 
keeping  a  time  appointment  was  one  of  the  last  things  a 
gang  boy  did.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  one  of  them  to  de- 
cide to  come  to  the  office  for  a  job  appointment  and  arrive 
a  day  to  three  days  late,  if  he  came  at  all.  By  these  stand- 
ards Sandpaper  was  punctual,  but  to  expect  him  to  appear 
in  any  given  hour  was  foolhardy. 

After  the  incident  of  the  grilling  of  Louise,  Dick  had 
been  able  to  do  little  except  listen  to  the  boys.  At  first  the 
leaders  and  some  of  the  others  had  sodas  and  sandwiches. 
Then  they  moved  to  Riley's  Bar,  where  they  were  accept- 
able on  a  limited  basis.  It  was  a  slow  night  and  Riley  had 
allowed  them  to  crowd  around  the  tables.  Some  were  able 
to  afford  beer,  but  no  one  really  needed  alcohol.  They 
excited  themselves  by  recounting  great  deeds  of  the  past 
and  shouting  new  menaces.  In  the  great  camaraderie  of 
coming  battle  even  Riff  and  Sandpaper  had  pounded  each 
other's  backs  and  exchanged  high  compliments. 
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From  his  studies  of  the  Emeralds,  Dick  was  sure  of  two 
things.  One  was  their  dead  seriousness  about  a  rumble — a 
violent  rumble.  They  had  been  insulted.  Their  honor,  as 
they  saw  it,  was  at  stake.  To  fail  to  act  now  would  mark 
them  as  chicken  in  their  own  eyes  and  in  the  eyes  of  all 
others  of  the  society  they  valued.  They  would  have 
punked  out  on  a  fight. 

Those  two  words — chicken  and  punk — were  the  fighting 
words.  Any  boy  was  called  chicken — a  coward — who  failed 
to  retaliate  lost  pride  and  position.  To  be  called  a  punk 
was  even  worse.  It  meant  general  worthlessness  and  in 
addition  cowardice.  To  punk  out — duck  a  fight — marked  a 
boy  as  beneath  the  contempt  of  all. 

Yet  Dick  sensed  that  the  Emeralds  didn't  really  want 
an  all-out  fight.  In  such  case  the  police  would  move  in, 
pick  up  those  on  probation,  arrest  others.  Aside  from  per- 
sonal dangers  in  the  fighting,  troubles  at  home  would 
mount.  Mousey's  mother,  for  example,  would  beat  him 
worse  than  any  War  Hawk  was  likely  to  do.  The  strap  of 
many  another  parent  would  be  laid  on.  The  pressure 
would  be  on  to  go  to  work,  to  go  back  to  school,  to  stay 
home  nights. 

Sandpaper,  Dick  was  sure,  realized  the  danger  of  losing 
his  leadership  if  the  gang  were  seriously  disturbed  by  de- 
feat or  by  the  pressures  of  police  and  parents.  The  prob- 
lem for  Dick  was  to  find  a  way  out  while  allowing  the  boys 
to  save  face. 

The  War  Hawks  were  not  a  well-known  quantity  to  him. 
Such  information  as  he  possessed  was  filtered  through  the 
Emeralds  and  other  gangs.  The  War  Hawks  had  fought 
with  nearly  every  gang  in  a  radius  of  several  miles,  and 
also  had  alliances. 
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The  War  Hawks  were,  like  the  Emeralds,  of  old  lineage. 
The  traditions  had  carried  on,  embellished  by  new  tech- 
niques learned  in  reform  school  or  developed  elsewhere  in 
the  city.  The  War  Hawks'  roots  were  deeper  in  the  under- 
world than  those  of  the  Emeralds.  Uncles,  brothers,  fa- 
thers had  graduated,  some  of  them,  to  Murder,  Inc. 

Dick  was  not  fully  convinced,  however,  that  the  War 
Hawks  were  dead  set  on  carrying  the  rumble  through.  To 
begin  with,  having  hurled  the  insult,  they  had  the  laugh 
on  the  Emeralds.  It  was  not  their  place  to  push  the  fight. 
Moreover,  a  large  number  of  the  War  Hawks  were  on  pro- 
bation. It  was  common  knowledge  that  if  Dino  got  in  trou- 
ble again  the  police  intended  to  send  him  away  for  a  long 
time.  Dick  felt  sure  Dino  knew  this,  too.  Whatever  Dino 
was  saying,  he  would  think  hard  before  leading  a  rumble 
which  probably  would  take  away  freedom. 

During  the  morning  Dick  had  talked  with  Jack,  a  fel- 
low detached  worker,  who  was  close  to  the  Royals,  whose 
turf  adjoined  that  of  the  War  Hawks.  The  Royals  and  the 
War  Hawks  had  fought  in  the  past  but  now  were  friendly. 
Jack  was  of  the  opinion  that  Dino  would  be  at  least  will- 
ing to  talk  over  the  possibilities  of  calling  off  the  rumble. 
The  Royal  leader  was  a  friend  of  Dino  and  Jack  was  pretty 
sure  that  he  would  set  up  a  date  with  him. 

Difficult  and  suspicious  as  the  War  Hawks  were,  they 
had,  curiously,  expressed  indignation  because  a  detached 
worker  had  not  been  assigned  to  them.  After  all,  as  they 
looked  at  it,  they  were  the  toughest  gang  in  Brooklyn,  if 
not  the  whole  of  New  York  City.  They  inclined  to  look  on 
the  omission  as  a  slight. 

The  Youth  Board  had  two  reasons  for  not  sending  a 
worker  into  the  War  Hawks  at  the  moment.  The  War 
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Hawks  had  not  been  involved  in  the  killings  which  forced 
the  Youth  Board  to  send  out  detached  workers  before 
quite  ready.  And  the  War  Hawks,  being  tougher,  needed 
careful  handling.  The  idea  was  to  work  toward  them 
through  neighbor  gangs. 

The  ironical  fact  that  the  War  Hawks  felt  hurt  might  at 
least  make  them  easier  to  approach. 

From  across  the  street  someone  called,  "Hey,  Dick!" 

Dick  turned  and  saw  Mousey  and  Television  and  a  third 
boy  whose  name  he  did  not  know  sprawled  on  a  stoop.  He 
crossed  the  street. 

"So,"  Dick  said,  "what  is  this,  a  board  of  strategy  meet- 
ing?" 

"Naw,"  Mousey  said,  "just  a  bull  session.  Got  a  butt  on 
you,  Dick?" 

Dick  pulled  a  nearly  full  pack  of  cigarettes  from  his 
pocket,  flipped  one  up  in  the  pack  and  offered  it  to  Mousey. 
Mousey  snatched  the  pack,  took  a  cigarette,  and  offered 
the  pack  to  Television  and  the  other  boy. 

Dick  grinned  and  took  back  the  cigarettes  without  com- 
ment. This  was  the  kind  of  small  exploitation  he  was  used 
to.  The  boys  had  a  tendency  to  look  on  anyone  who 
helped  them  as  a  sucker.  They  also  had  a  good — and  ac- 
curate— idea  that  the  detached  workers  were  on  small  ex- 
pense accounts.  Mousey  was  a  boy  who  knew  how  far  he 
could  go.  And  now  he  was  an  important  figure,  the  Emer- 
ald War  Counselor  at  a  time  of  crisis. 

Dick  said,  "At  least  you  boys  are  still  in  good  enough 
health  to  smoke  cigarettes." 

"We're  in  plenty  good  health,"  Mousey  said.  "We  going 
to  stay  in  good  health.  Them  War  Hawks'll  be  lucky  to 
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take  a  drag  off  a  cigarette  when  we  get  through  with 
them." 

Television  tried  to  make  his  square  face  menacing.  "We 
ain't  afraid  of  them,"  he  said.  "We'll  give  them  a  lot  more 
than  they  give  us." 

"Wait  till  they  see  the  club  with  razor  blades  in  it  I 
got  home,"  the  third  boy  said. 

All  the  while  the  menaces  were  being  uttered  the  boys 
were  glancing  apprehensively  up  and  down  the  street. 
Any  moment  a  carload  of  the  War  Hawks  might  come 
through,  perhaps  to  dismount  for  a  raid  or  to  hurl  empty 
bottles.  And  if  they  had  a  few  sniffs  of  the  horse  there 
might  be  a  spray  of  bullets. 

"I  see  you  boys  stick  together,"  Dick  said.  "As  long  as 
it's  'put  on'  you  won't  have  freedom  to  do  much  of  any- 
thing." 

"It  ain't  our  fault,"  Mousey  said.  "We  didn't  start  noth- 
ing. But  we'll  settle  it  once  and  for  all." 

Dick  hesitated.  "I  got  to  get  along.  See  you  fellows 
later." 

Mousey  said,  "How  about  another  butt?" 

Dick  looked  around.  "I  haven't  enough  to  keep  me  go- 
ing. And  I'm  clean  beat.  Got  hardly  enough  to  eat  on." 

He  felt  keen  disappointment,  continuing  toward  the 
restaurant.  The  determination  to  carry  out  the  rumble 
plainly  had  not  abated  overnight.  His  hope  that  Mousey 
arid  a  few  of  the  others  would  help  decide  for  a  less  vio- 
lent way  out  appeared  dim.  Now  Sandpaper's  attitude  was 
all-important.  Sandpaper  could  steer  the  boys  away  from 
the  rumble,  but  with  great  difficulty.  The  easier  way  was 
to  float  with  the  tide  into  gang  action. 
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Dick's  spirits  had  dropped  to  a  point  that  he  felt  lucky 
to  find  Sandpaper  in  Al's  Diner.  He  was  in  the  rear  of  the 
long,  narrow  coffee  pot  with  Red  Frankie,  who  was  facing 
the  door,  alert  for  the  enemy's  approach. 

Dick  waved  a  greeting  and  stopped  at  the  counter  to  or- 
der a  cup  of  coffee.  He  paid  and  carried  it  back  to  the 
booth. 

"Hello,  Frankie,"  he  said,  coming  even  with  the  booth. 

Sandpaper  looked  up. 

Dick  continued,  addressing  Sandpaper,  "You  made  it 
down  for  breakfast,  I  see." 

"Sure.  I  always  get  up  before  breakfast."  Sandpaper 
moved  over  against  the  wall.  "Sit  down,  Dick.  I'm  about  to 
finish  up." 

Dick  lowered  himself  into  the  booth  and  ladled  sugar 
into  his  coffee.  Sandpaper  was  eating  wheatcakes  which 
he  had  cut  into  neat  squares.  He  bent  over  his  plate, 
weight  on  his  elbows,  forking  the  squares  into  his  mouth. 
Red  Frankie  finished  doughnuts  and  coffee  and  sat  stolidly 
watching  customers  enter  and  leave. 

After  a  while  Dick  said,  "What  is  this,  the  city  morgue?" 
He  fished  a  quarter  out  of  his  pocket.  "How  about  cheer- 
ing us  up  with  a  little  music,  Frankie?" 

"How  many  you  want?"  Red  Frankie  asked,  getting 
up. 

"Shoot  the  works." 

There  was  a  whirl  of  the  juke  box  record  wheeling  into 
place,  the  scratching  of  the  record,  a  few  notes  of  music. 
And  then  the  tearfully  hysterical  voice  of  Johnny  Ray  split 
the  air. 

Dick  turned  quickly  to  Sandpaper:  "Look,  Sandpaper, 
I'm  worried  as  hell  about  this  thing.  Reports  come  in  from 
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the  other  side,  too.  It's  bad,  bad  trouble  for  everybody.  I 
got  to  at  least  have  a  chance  to  talk  to  you." 

"Go  ahead,"  Sandpaper  said. 

"No,  that  won't  do.  We  need  to  get  away  somewhere 
and  talk  it  out."  Dick's  voice  was  intense. 

"You  can  talk  in  front  of  Red  Frankie,"  Sandpaper  said. 

"I  know  that.  But  this  has  to  be  a  heart-to-heart.  Do  me 
a  favor,  Sandpaper.  It's  important.  Come  over  to  the  of- 
fice and  sit  down  and  have  a  man-to-man  talk." 

Sandpaper  studied  for  a  moment,  and  then  Red  Frankie, 
his  selections  made,  returned. 

"Hey,  Frankie,"  Sandpaper  said,  looking  up  from  his 
coffee.  "I  been  wondering  what  the  hell  Riff  is  up  to.  He 
ought  to  have  shown  by  this  time.  Why  don't  you  go  hunt 
up  the  wild  man  and  tell  him  to  meet  me  down  at  the  pool 
hall  in  an  hour  or  so?" 

"How  you  going  to  be?"  Red  Frankie  asked. 

"I'll  be  all  right.  I'll  be  around  here  where  guys  know 
me.  Maybe  later  I'll  want  to  change  my  shirt.  But  I  got 
money  and  I'll  grab  a  cab  down  to  the  pool  hall.  Don't 
worry  about  nobody  jumping  me.  I'm  careful." 

Dick  said,  "Don't  rush  off  without  hearing  the  music, 
Frankie.  Have  some  coffee  on  me." 

Frankie  shrugged.  "Aw,  Christ,  I  don't  care  so  much 
about  music.  I  want  to  get  on  the  move.  Fact  is,  you  never 
know  what  that  Riff  is  up  to." 

"O.K.,  see  you  then,"  Sandpaper  said. 

After  Red  Frankie  had  gone,  Sandpaper  finished  his 
coffee  in  silence.  Then  he  turned  to  Dick. 

"You  can  come  along  while  I  change  my  shirt.  We  can 
talk  then,  if  you  want." 

"Fine,"  Dick  said. 
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They  walked  rapidly,  keeping  watchful  eyes  on  the 
streets,  to  a  row  of  shabby  brownstone  houses.  Sandpaper 
led  the  way  through  a  dark  hall  and  up  three  flights  of 
stairs  and  down  another  dark  hall. 

"Ain't  much  of  a  place,"  Sandpaper  said,  thrusting  a  key 
into  the  door. 

"It's  as  good  a  place  as  I  live,"  Dick  said. 

They  entered  a  living  room  containing  heavy  plush  fur- 
niture, doubtless  purchased  by  Sandpaper's  parents  soon 
after  their  marriage.  One  of  the  chairs  was  red,  another 
blue,  the  divan  gray.  The  plush  was  worn  and  not  very 
clean.  At  the  windows  were  limp  lace  curtains  and 
cracked  shades.  Tabloids,  old  magazines,  shoes,  cigarette 
butts  littered  the  threadbare  floral  carpet. 

"My  old  lady  works,"  Sandpaper  apologized.  "My  lit- 
tle brother's  pretty  sloppy."  He  laughed.  "And  I  ain't  so 
neat  myself." 

"Looks  all  right  to  me,"  Dick  said. 

Sandpaper  went  on  with  his  apologies.  "The  old  lady 
hasn't  done  so  bad  at  that,  considering  what  she  was  up 
against.  The  old  man  lit  out  leaving  nothing  but  us  kids 
and  a  lot  of  debts  and  she  had  to  get  a  job." 

Dick  sat  down  in  the  blue  chair,  crossed  his  legs,  and 
waited  until  Sandpaper  had  cleared  off  the  red  chair  and 
sprawled  across  it. 

Dick  began,  "Sandpaper,  you  got  to  think  of  your 
mother  and  your  brother  and  yourself.  Pardon  me  for 
jumping  right  into  the  subject.  But  I'm  worried.  We  all 
got  to  be  worried  enough  to  head  off  this  rumble." 

Sandpaper  lit  a  cigarette  with  deliberation  and  tucked 
the  burned  match  in  his  trousers  cuff. 

"In  the  first  place,"  he  said,  "there  ain't  no  other  way 
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out.  In  the  second  place,  the  guys  wouldn't  stand  for  it. 
And  in  the  third  place,  I  wouldn't  stand  for  it  myself.  Be- 
sides, what  other  way  out  is  there?" 

"There  is  a  way  out,"  Dick  said.  "But  to  begin  with  let's 
go  over  what  will  happen  if  the  rumble  goes.  I'll  run  them 
off  for  you,  one,  two,  three.  First,  you  take  a  real  chance 
of  getting  killed.  It  happens  plenty  of  times  and  you  know 
it.  Second,  quite  a  few  will  get  hurt,  maybe  crippled  for 
life.  Third,  you'll  be  picked  up.  At  best  you  get  probation 
and  those  already  on  probation  go  straight  into  jail.  Fifth, 
the  cops  crawl  over  the  turf  for  six  months.  Be  hard  to  find 
even  a  stoop  to  sit  on  in  peace.  And  sixth,  a  rumble  doesn't 
answer  anything.  You're  right  back  where  you  started." 

"Sure,  Dick,  you're  right  about  a  lot  of  that,"  Sandpaper 
agreed.  "But  if  we  don't  fight,  we're  chicken.  It's  just  as 
simple  as  that." 

"No.  Listen—" 

Sandpaper  waved  his  cigarette.  "Right  now,  this  very 
minute,  everybody's  laughing  at  us.  They're  saying  the 
Emeralds  are  a  bunch  of  four-flushing  loudmouths.  We're 
not  going  to  take  it.  But  what  if  we  did?  They'd  run  all 
over  us.  They'd  take  over  our  turf,  throw  us  in  the  Go- 
wanus  Canal.  We'd  be  as  well  off  in  there  as  to  let  them 
get  away  with  this." 

At  hand  now  was  the  crucial  moment  in  Dick's  six 
months  of  work.  He  had  to  bank  everything  on  his  next 
suggestion,  and  he  tried  to  keep  his  voice  from  being  ten- 
tative. 

"A  fair  fight  would  do  it." 

Sandpaper  answered  quickly.  "No.  What'd  it  solve?" 

Dick  leaned  forward.  "It  would  solve  as  much  as  a  rum- 
ble ever  does." 
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"We  get  satisfaction,"  Sandpaper  said.  "That's  one  thing 
we  get." 

"Maybe.  Say  the  Emeralds  win — and  111  agree  that  in  a 
showdown  the  Emeralds  are  the  best  fighters.  But  still 
you've  got  facing  you  all  those  things  I  listed.  Look,  Sand- 
paper, the  best  fair-fighter  around  is  Red  Frankie.  Frankie 
is  sure  to  win." 

Dick  paused  to  allow  the  idea  to  sink  in.  "You  have  a 
fair  fight,  Frankie  wins,  and  you're  far  better  off  than  if 
you  won  the  rumble." 

Sandpaper  lay  back  in  the  chair  and  blew  smoke  at  the 
ceiling. 

"Even  if  I  was  to  go  for  that,  and  the  guys  did,  what 
makes  you  think  the  War  Hawks  would?" 

"I  don't  know  for  sure,"  Dick  said.  "I  just  got  a  hunch — 
backed  up  by  some  feelers  our  Youth  Board  guys  have  put 
out." 

Sandpaper  rose  and  peeled  off  his  shirt.  "O.K.,"  he  said, 
"let  me  know  when  your  hunch  comes  in." 

Dick  got  up  too. 

"Mind  you,  though,"  Sandpaper  said,  wadding  up  the 
shirt  and  throwing  it  across  the  room.  "I'm  not  promising 
anything.  Them  War  Hawks  have  been  asking  for 
cracked  heads  a  long  time  and  I  figure  the  best  thing  is  to 
accommodate  them.  They  come  to  the  right  place." 

When  Dick  was  still  two  blocks  from  the  Youth  Board 
offices  he  heard  police  sirens.  In  a  moment  squad  cars  be- 
gan to  sweep  past  him.  He  turned  nervously  to  a  news- 
stand to  buy  a  paper. 

"Them  crazy  kids,"  the  old  man  inside  the  stand  said. 
"They're  at  it  again." 
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Dick  asked  in  alarm,  "You  sure  of  that?" 

"How  do  I  know  for  sure  with  the  cops  just  passing  by? 
I  figure  it  is.  They're  always  raising  hell,  fighting  all  over 
the  streets." 

Dick  folded  the  paper  under  his  arm  and  walked  rapidly 
toward  the  Youth  Board  offices.  It  was  hard  to  believe  that 
hostilities  had  broken  out  to  this  extent  in  Sandpaper's 
absence.  But  you  never  could  tell.  Riff  was  on  the  loose. 
If  a  group  was  with  him  and  the  War  Hawks  attacked, 
there  was  no  telling  what  was  happening. 

Dick  began  to  run.  Reaching  the  ancient  building  in 
which  the  Youth  Board  had  its  offices,  he  dashed  up  the 
stairs  without  waiting  for  the  rickety  elevator.  At  one  of 
the  desks  his  co-worker,  Jack,  sat  writing  with  a  pencil. 

Dick  slowed  when  he  saw  no  excitement  in  the  office. 
He  dropped  into  a  chair  beside  Jack's  desk. 

"I  saw  a  bunch  of  police  cars  just  now  and  had  a  sud- 
den fear  it  was  our  kids." 

"Haven't  heard  a  thing  about  it,"  Jack  said.  He  was 
shorter  than  Dick  but  about  the  same  age  and  build. 
"Want  to  check  with  the  police?" 

"I  suppose  not,"  Dick  said.  "Maybe  it's  something  else. 
No  use  letting  the  police  know  we're  expecting  trouble." 

Suddenly  there  was  loud  laughter  and  the  sound  of 
running  feet  in  the  corridor.  A  tall,  skinny  boy  came  tear- 
ing into  the  room. 

"Hi,  Jack,"  he  yelled,  and  skated  to  a  halt  at  the  desk. 
"Damnedest  thing  happened  you  ever  heard  of,  Jack.  I 
seen  it  all  myself.  Oh  boy,  oh  boy,  oh  boy!" 

"You  seen  oh  boy,  what?"  Jack  said. 

The  lad's  nickname  was  Dandruff  and  he  belonged  to 
the  Royals,  the  gang  Jack  was  assigned  to. 
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The  boy  bent  double  in  glee.  "They  danced  all  over 
that  Emerald  turf,"  he  said  finally,  straightening  up.  "And 
they  shagged  crazy  wild  all  over  the  War  Hawk  turf. 
I  seen  it  myself,  most  of  it." 

Before  he  could  enter  another  convulsion,  Jack  rose  and 
seized  his  shoulders. 

"Give,  man,"  Jack  said.  "Who  danced,  who  shagged?  If 
anybody's  crazy  it's  you.  Now  calm  down  and  tell  what 
happened,  if  anything." 

Dandruff  was  able  to  pull  himself  down  to  a  giggle.  "I'm 
telling  you,  Jack.  Ain't  I  telling  you  fast  as  I  can?" 

"No,  you  ain't.  Let's  have  it." 

"It's  the  jigs,  them  Black  Velvets  and  Brigadiers.  They 
sneaked  over  here,  figuring  the  cops  wouldn't  know  them, 
and  rumbled  all  over  the  joint.  You  never  saw  so  much 
busted  glass.  The  knives  was  waving,  the  guns  was  shoot- 
ing. I  saw  plenty  but  it  wasn't  my  fight.  I  got  under  a 
stoop  and  watched  'em  rumble.  Boy,  oh  boy,  what  fun!" 

Laughter  swept  over  the  boy  again  and  there  was  noth- 
ing to  do  but  wait  until  it  subsided. 

Dick  asked,  "You  say  they  fought  on  the  Emerald  turf?" 

"They  sure  did.  They  fought  maybe  half  on  Emerald 
turf  and  half  on  War  Hawk  turf.  Enough  to  get  the  cops 
crawling  through  both  of  them.  Won't  be  a  cop  left  on  our 
turf,  the  Royal  turf." 

He  turned  and  broke  for  the  door,  then  stopped.  "You 
owe  me  a  soda,  Jack,  for  passing  the  news  to  you  first.  Now 
I  mount  my  horse  like  Paul  Revere  and  spread  the  news 
far  and  wide." 

He  disappeared. 

Dick  said  after  a  little,  "I  hope  none  of  the  kids  were 
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hurt.  But  you  know,  Jack,  this  could  be  a  kind  of  a  god- 
send for  us  right  now." 

Jack  sat  down  at  his  desk.  "How  so?" 

"The  cops  are  bound  to  tighten  things  up.  That  will  put 
a  damper  on  both  the  Emeralds  and  War  Hawks  for  a 
while.  They'll  have  to  step  careful.  Maybe  we  can  settle 
this  thing  with  a  fair  fight  yet — if  we  move  fast." 

"Could  be,"  Jack  said.  "But  first  let  me  tell  you  a  few 
things  I  learned." 

"Oh,  you  saw  the  Royal  leaders?  Good." 

"We  got  a  break,"  Jack  said.  "My  boy,  the  Royal  leader, 
saw  Dino  and  came  back  with  word  I  have  a  date  with 
him  tonight." 

"Swell,"  Dick  said.  "Now  we're  getting  somewhere.  I 
better  get  back  to  my  boys.  This  can  still  get  away  from 
us.  See  you  in  a  couple  of  hours." 


The  flat,  heavy  pistol  felt  hot  against  Sandpaper's  left 
side  as  he  walked  toward  the  pool  hall.  Events  had  moved 
confusedly  during  the  afternoon.  But  he  must  do  what  he 
must  do. 

Red  Frankie  marched  stolidly  at  his  side,  lost  in  reverie. 
Doubtless  dreaming,  Sandpaper  thought,  of  battles  to  be 
won  in  the  prize  ring,  shattering  applause,  hand  raised  in 
championship  victory.  Yet  he  must  be  contemplating,  too, 
the  night's  events  to  come. 

After  the  wild  visiting  rumble  of  the  Black  Velvets  and 
the  Brigadiers,  Mousey  had  brought  word  that  Dino 
wanted  to  see  Sandpaper.  War  Counselors  Mousey  and 
Jo  Jo  had  met,  as  it  happened,  barely  an  hour  after  news  of 
the  Negro  rumble  had  spread.  The  conference  was  held 
in  the  neutral  territory  of  the  YMCA.  From  time  to  time 
Jo  Jo  had  gone  out  to  report  to  Dino  in  a  nearby  chili  par- 
lor. After  weighing  all  circumstances,  including  the  curi- 
ous visiting  rumble,  Dino  had  sent  Jojo  back  with  a  re- 
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quest  for  a  conference  between  the  principal  leaders  of 
the  two  gangs. 

Sandpaper  did  some  hard  thinking  after  receiving  word 
from  Mousey.  In  the  end  he  had  decided  that  Dick's  sug- 
gestion of  a  less  violent  way  out  was  worth  exploring.  And 
so  he  had  gone  by  appointment  to  the  Y  lobby,  taking 
Red  Frankie  and  Mousey  with  him,  to  meet  Dino  and  two 
of  his  men. 

Dino  had  brought  Jojo  and  Ralphy,  the  fair-fighter  of 
the  War  Hawks.  Ralphy  was  not  a  ring  fighter.  He  lacked, 
besides  a  good  punch,  speed,  or  even  a  good  physique. 
But  he  had  a  reputation  of  somehow  winning  when  the 
chips  were  down. 

Dino  and  Sandpaper  sat  together  on  a  leather  divan, 
flanked  by  the  others.  The  meeting  went  fast.  The  leaders 
spoke  brusquely,  as  leaders  should.  Dino  offered,  because 
of  the  likely  clamp-down  by  the  cops,  to  put  up  his  man, 
Ralphy,  against  anyone  the  Emeralds  sent  forward.  Sand- 
paper agreed.  But  like  the  others  he  feared  a  trap,  and  his 
mind  contained  plans  for  alternate  action. 

When  Sandpaper  and  Red  Frankie  reached  the  pool 
hall,  Mousey  was  waiting  on  the  sidewalk.  He  strode  up 
and  down,  hands  in  pockets,  head  bent  in  thought. 

Sandpaper  asked  curtly,  "Are  Riff  and  Tommy  upstairs?" 

"They're  up  there,"  Mousey  replied. 

"You  got  the  word  spread?" 

Mousey  nodded.  "They're  meeting  at  the  regular  hang- 
outs like  I  give  them  the  orders  to  do.  They'll  wait  till  they 
get  word  from  the  meeting." 

Sandpaper  ran  up  the  stairs,  followed  by  Red  Frankie 
and  Mousey.  Only  a  few  Emeralds  were  present  in  the 
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pool  room  because  of  Sandpaper's  orders  transmitted 
through  Mousey  to  gather  at  other  spots  throughout  the 
turf.  Sandpaper  did  not  want  a  repetition  of  trouble  with 
Tim.  Besides,  he  did  not  want  his  troops  concentrated  in 
one  place. 

Riff  and  Tommy  sat  knee  to  knee  on  pop  cases.  Riff  was 
demonstrating  a  pair  of  brass  knucks,  beating  them  into 
his  hand. 

He  sprang  up  and  loosed  a  short  uppercut.  "Let  'em  take 
that,"  he  shouted  to  the  newcomers.  Then  he  said  a  little 
more  calmly,  "My  brother  lent  'em  me  and  he  wants  some 
blood  on  them.  It'll  be  there,  the  blood." 

Tommy  cut  in,  "Ya  ever  see  a  guy  hit  with  knucks?  I 
heard  about  a  guy  got  hit  with  knucks  and  his  own  mother 
didn't  know  him." 

Sandpaper  shut  the  door  carefully,  allowing  Red  Frankie 
to  advance  into  the  room.  Mousey  took  a  seat  near  the 
door. 

"We  got  a  decision  to  make  here,"  Sandpaper  said 
quietly.  "You  can  put  those  knucks  away.  Suppose  we  talk 
sense  for  a  little  while." 

He  stepped  to  the  center  of  the  room  as  Riff  sat  down. 
"I  guess  you  know  about  Mousey  getting  the  fair-fight  of- 
fer from  the  yellow  War  Hawks.  I  met  and  said  if  they'd 
fight  fair  we'd  agree.  Red  Frankie  can  beat  any  guy  they 
got  to  a  pulp.  Any  doubt  about  that?" 

"No  son  of  a  bitch  in  Brooklyn  can  beat  Red  Frankie 
in  a  fair  fight,"  Riff  said.  "That  ain't  the  point.  What  makes 
you  think  them  Hawks  will  fight  fair?  They  got  a  trick  up 
their  sleeve.  There  ain't  no  dirtier  fighters  on  the  whole 
turf  of  the  whole  city  of  New  York." 

Sandpaper's  voice  was  contemptuous. 
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"So  that's  news  you're  giving  us?  Listen  to  the  pitch. 
Red  Frankie  can  lick  anybody  they  got  so  we  take  a 
chance." 

Riff  held  up  his  knucks.  "I  ain't  taking  none.  They  get 
dirty,  I  get  dirty."  He  laughed.  "Maybe  I  get  dirty  before 
they  do." 

"Always  the  tough  talker,"  Sandpaper  said.  He  opened 
his  jacket  to  reveal  the  .38  automatic.  "You  see  how  far  I 
trust  these  guys.  You  think  I  let  them  make  a  move  with- 
out me  having  them  covered  or  ready  to  cover  them?" 

Riff's  face  showed  respect.  "By  God,  I  wasn't  sure  you 
had  the  guts  to  bring  it." 

"He's  got  the  guts,"  Red  Frankie  said.  "You  just  show 
the  same  guts.  That's  all  you  got  to  worry  about." 

The  door  opened  and  Dick  stuck  his  head  in.  "Mind  if 
I  come  in,  fellows — " 

Sandpaper  turned  angrily.  "Naw,  naw,  naw!  This  is  a 
meeting  of  the  top  caste  of  the  Emeralds.  Nobody  comes 
in  here." 

Dick  closed  the  door  and  Sandpaper  turned  back  to  the 
leaders. 

"Now  here's  the  proposition  I  got  outlined.  If  the  War 
Council  here  votes  me  down,  we'll  do  something  else.  I  fig- 
ure we  go  over  there  to  Swan  Lake  Hill,  the  place  we 
agreed  on  with  Dino.  If  it's  a  fair  fight  Frankie  wins  in  a 
breeze.  If  they  get  dirty,  then  we  do  the  other  thing." 

Riff  said,  "Fair  fight,  hell!  If  I  thought  it  was  really  a  fair 
fight  I  wouldn't  be  for  it  at  all." 

"We  got  to  take  a  vote,"  Sandpaper  said,  "so  make  up 
your  minds." 

"To  hell  with  the  vote,"  Riff  said.  "If  you  think  you  can 
get  away  with  a  fair  fight  it's  all  right  with  me.  I'll  go 
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along.  I  just  got  my  brass  knucks  in  case  it  don't."  He 
added,  "And,  Sandpaper,  don't  forget  that  cannon  you  got 
on  you." 

Sandpaper  ignored  him  and  turned  to  Tommy.  "What 
you  got  to  say?" 

"I  figger  like  Riff,"  Tommy  said.  "I  don't  believe  those 
dirty  sons  of  bitches  will  fight  fair,  and  I'm  set  to  do  it 
dirtier  than  they  are.  But  I  don't  put  no  knock  on  the  fair 
one." 

"All  right,"  Sandpaper  said.  "I  guess  we  won't  need  a 
vote." 

Mousey  had  been  sitting  on  a  broken  chair,  and  now  he 
got  up.  "You  want  me  to  spread  the  word,  then?" 

"Yeh,"  Sandpaper  said.  "Send  out  news  for  the  guys  to 
move  into  the  park  by  twos  and  threes  and  fours.  Tell  them 
to  take  along  girls  for  a  cover.  But  naturally  don't  take  the 
girls  up  to  the  fight  ground.  They  get  hysterical  and  the 
cops'll  be  there  in  no  time." 

"What  time's  the  fight?"  Tommy  asked. 

"I  should  of  told  you  that,"  Sandpaper  said.  "It's  at 
seven-thirty.  That's  the  word  Mousey  is  passing.  It'll  give 
time  before  it's  real  dark." 

Riff  asked,  "How  about  a  boot-up?  I  got  enough  dough 
for  a  reefer,  but  I  sure  could  do  real  good  with  a  couple 
sniffs  of  the  horse." 

"I'd  go  for  a  bang,"  Tommy  said.  "I  only  got  a  dime. 
But  I  sure  would  like  to  put  it  out  for  even  a  little  of  the 
horse." 

Red  Frankie  said,  "No  horse  for  me.  I  got  to  keep  a  head 
on  me." 

"I  talked  to  that  pusher  out  there  already,"  Sandpaper 
said.  "I'll  make  up  the  difference  out  of  my  own  pocket  for 
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a  deck  to  go  round.  Well  get  it  delivered  downstairs  on 
account  of  I  don't  want  to  give  Tim  no  trouble." 

"Good  deal,"  Riff  said.  "Ill  return  the  compliment  one 
of  these  days." 

Sandpaper  turned  to  Mousey.  "You  go  send  Little  Paul 
and  some  of  the  other  kids  to  spread  the  word.  Meet  us 
downstairs  in  a  few  minutes.  Ill  get  the  deck  and  well 
boot  up." 

On  the  way  through  the  pool  room,  Sandpaper  was 
halted  by  Dick. 

"What's  up,  Sandpaper?"  Dick  asked  earnestly.  "Why 
all  this  secrecy,  this  change  of  plans?" 

"We  got  a  fair  fight  on,  just  like  you  suggested,"  Sand- 
paper said.  His  voice  was  distant.  "We're  going  with  the 
fair  fight,  figured  our  own  way.  Maybe  we  won't  settle 
everything,  but  well  settle  something."  He  signaled  to  the 
pusher  across  the  room. 

Dick  could  see  that  the  Emerald  leader  was  drawn  and 
worried.  Now  Sandpaper  was  swept  by  a  tide,  and  con- 
versation with  him  was  impossible. 

Dick  had  learned  from  Little  Paul  that  the  gangs  were 
to  confront  each  other  in  Prospect  Park.  He  felt  good  that 
a  fair  fight  instead  of  a  rumble  was  scheduled.  Yet  it  was 
a  fight  that  no  one  could  be  certain  about.  The  Youth 
Board's  conception  of  a  fair  fight  was  one  under  some  de- 
gree of  control.  It  should  be  held  in  an  arena,  with  only  a 
few  representatives  of  each  side  present.  Care  had  to  be 
taken  to  prevent  a  jump  by  one  gang  or  the  other. 

Dick  knew  that  he  would  be  accepted  as  an  onlooker. 
But  he  felt  that  he  ought  not  to  go.  His  presence  might  be 
taken  as  evidence  that  his  organization  favored  this  kind 
of  solution. 
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Two  doors  down  from  Tim's,  the  Emerald  leaders 
waited  outside  a  dim  hallway  until  Mousey  came  running 
from  his  mission. 

"I  got  the  word  spread,"  Mousey  said. 

Sandpaper  led  the  way  into  the  hall.  Red  Frankie  stood 
lookout.  From  his  pocket  Sandpaper  took  the  deck  of  her- 
oin. The  others  rolled  up  covers  torn  from  books  of 
matches. 

Sandpaper  loosened  the  snowy  powder  into  his  palm. 
Each  boy  edged  a  share  into  his  cardboard  tube.  Sandpa- 
per was  the  last  to  raise  his  little  cornucopia.  He  thrust  it 
far  into  his  nostrils  and  sniffed  the  heroin  deep. 

"Let's  go/'  he  said.  "Let's  get  out  of  here." 

As  they  left  the  hallway  Little  Paul  came  up  to  Sand- 
paper. 

"I  hope  they  send  up  Zebra  to  fight,"  he  said.  "They 
sent  him  over  here  to  get  Louise  and  insult  us.  I  want  to 
see  that  Zebra  beat  to  a  pulp." 

"We'll  see,"  Sandpaper  said.  "I  think  they  got  somebody 
else  but  maybe  they'll  put  up  Zebra  at  the  last  minute. 
It  don't  make  no  difference  who  they  put  up.  Whoever  he 
is,  he  gets  licked." 

"Sure,"  Little  Paul  said.  "I  got  me  a  half  a  ball  bat  and 
I  figure  on  taking  it  over  there,  just  in  case." 

Mousey  grabbed  Little  Paul  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck.  "I 
give  you  orders  to  spread  the  word  to  all  the  guys  at 
Guler's,  didn't  I?  Why  the  hell  ain't  you  over  there?" 

The  boy  was  indignant.  "I  called  on  the  phone.  I  got 
money  on  me,  and  I  rung  up  the  guys  on  the  phone  and 
give  them  the  word." 

Mousey  released  him.  "The  transportation,"  he  said  to 
the  others,  "awaits  us  across  the  street." 
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"You  mean  you  got  a  car?"  Riff  asked. 

"My  uncle's/'  Mousey  said.  "It  ain't  the  greatest  car  in 
the  world,  but  it's  got  an  engine  and  four  wheels." 

Mousey  led  the  way  to  a  1936  Packard,  a  heavy  sedan 
recently  painted  a  pearl  gray.  When  Mousey  started  the 
motor  the  explosive  noises  were  a  little  below  the  law's 
allowance. 

Sandpaper,  in  the  preferred  seat  next  to  the  driver,  was 
gaining  a  glow  of  extreme  well-being.  The  fight  would  go 
off  well,  he  felt,  with  Red  Frankie  winning  by  a  fast 
knockout.  He  saw  Dino  chagrined,  the  War  Hawks  slink- 
ing from  the  battlefield  amidst  Emerald  laughter.  After- 
ward all  through  Brooklyn  teen-age  gangland  it  would  be 
told  how  the  War  Hawks  had  insulted  the  Emeralds  by 
sending  Zebra  over  to  get  Louise,  and  how  Sandpaper 
had  challenged  them  out,  rumble  or  fair  fight,  whatever 
they  wanted.  And  how  Dino  had  begged  for  the  fair  fight. 

The  streets  appeared  to  be  wider  as  the  old  car  rolled 
through  them.  The  rows  of  houses  were  attractive  against 
the  low  sky.  Ugliness  had  departed  even  from  the  vacant 
lots  with  their  weeds  and  rubbage  heaps. 

"We're  early,"  Sandpaper  said.  "Drive  around  a  little 
while." 

Sandpaper's  brain  spun  with  a  slow  beauty  and  life  was 
wondrously  clear.  He'd  lead  the  Emeralds  as  long  as  he 
wanted.  His  old  dream  returned — going  to  Hollywood  in 
hero  roles.  A  real  tough  hero.  He'd  own  a  flashy  high- 
powered  roadster  and  carry  a  big  roll  of  money.  The  beau- 
tiful girls  would  flock  after  him. 

"O.K.,"  he  said  to  Mousey.  "Head  into  the  park." 

Mousey  parked  the  car  and  they  walked  rapidly  toward 
the  group. 
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Sandpaper  made  out  Dino  with  his  War  Hawks  on  the 
upper  slope  of  the  hill.  Apparently  they  had  arrived  first 
and  gained  the  favored  place.  A  slight  depression  made  a 
kind  of  natural  ring. 

The  ranks  of  the  Emeralds,  below  the  depression, 
opened  for  Sandpaper  and  the  others.  No  one  dared  even 
greet  the  leader.  He  paced  slowly,  tensely  to  the  middle  of 
the  ring. 

"You  got  your  man  ready,  you  there,  leader  of  the  War 
Hawks?"  His  voice  seemed  to  him  amazingly  commanding. 

Dino  swaggered  forward.  His  sleek  head  was  uncovered, 
but  his  polo  coat  was  tight  up  under  his  chin. 

"I'm  ready  to  send  my  man  in/' 

"Let  him  come,"  Sandpaper  said,  and  motioned  to  Red 
Frankie. 

Frankie  peeled  off  his  jacket  and  tossed  it  to  Mousey. 
He  rolled  up  his  shirt  sleeves  carefully,  and  then  he  raised 
his  arms  and  flexed  his  biceps.  He  jigged  like  a  fighter  in 
his  corner,  and  it  was  plain  he  was  sorry  for  the  lack  of 
ropes.  Turning,  he  shadow-boxed,  striking  the  tip  of  his 
nose  with  his  thumb,  blowing  hard. 

Ralphy  shambled  from  the  ranks  of  the  War  Hawks.  He 
seemed  taller,  his  nose  longer,  hair  more  lank.  His  long 
arms  dangled  loosely  from  stooped  shoulders. 

Loudly  Sandpaper  called,  "I  propose  a  referee." 

Hoots  and  catcalls  from  the  War  Hawks  answered  him. 

"Godamighty,"  one  shouted,  "let  'em  fight.  This  ain't 
Sunday  school." 

Dino  held  up  a  hand  to  silence  his  group,  then  called  to 
Sandpaper,  "You  stalling  to  get  the  cops  here?  Your  guy 
fighting  or  not?" 

Red   Frankie  stood  arms   akimbo  in  the   depression. 
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"Send  that  baboon  in  here.  I  don't  want  no  referee  protect- 
ing me.  The  baboon  needs  plenty  of  seconds  and  a  cou- 
ple doctors." 

Sandpaper,  though  irritated  by  the  decision,  was  feeling 
confident  enough  not  to  insist  on  a  referee.  But  he  called 
to  Dino,  "Who  you  appointing  to  see  our  man  is  clean?" 

Jo  Jo  came  forward  and  patted  Red  Frankie's  clothing. 
Mousey  went  over  Ralphy. 

As  the  War  Counselors  departed,  Red  Frankie  put  up 
his  fists  and  began  circling.  Ralphy  turned  watchfully 
with  him. 

Red  Frankie  lunged  and  sunk  his  left  to  the  body.  But 
he  missed  his  right  cross  to  the  face.  Though  Ralphy 
didn't  appear  to  move  much,  he  knew  how  to  avoid  solid 
head  punches. 

The  fighters  circled  each  other,  Frankie  with  his 
dukes  up,  Ralphy  carrying  his  hands  at  his  sides  until  his 
opponent  gave  a  sign  of  closing.  Now  Red  Frankie  tossed 
flurries  of  punches.  He  bombarded  with  rights  and  lefts 
and  he  crossed  and  jabbed. 

The  trouble  was  that  he  had  no  corner  to  drive  Ralphy 
into.  And  Ralphy  was  showing  great  expertness  in  tying 
Frankie  up.  Sometimes  Ralphy  clamped  on  a  head  hold  in 
the  clinches  and  loud  cries  of  foul  rose  from  the  Emeralds. 
Ralphy  was  clever  with  his  hands. 

Once  Sandpaper  dashed  into  the  ring.  "Watch  your  guy 
on  the  rabbit  punch,"  he  shouted.  "Your  guy  keeps  on 
rabbit-punching  our  man  and  there'll  be  real  trouble 
here." 

Dino  yelled  back,  "Let  'em  fight,  sissy.  If  your  boy's  yel- 
low, take  him  out.  He  outweighs  my  man  fifteen  pounds. 
And  I  ain't  beefing." 
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Ralphy  looked  tired,  and  he  shambled  backward  most 
of  the  time. 

Red  Frankie  halted  in  the  middle  of  the  ring.  "You  want 
a  foot  race?"  he  demanded.  "I'm  the  Emerald  fighter,  not 
the  foot  racer." 

"Watch  out  for  your  own  self,  punk,"  Ralphy  said.  "See 
who  ends  up  on  the  ground,  you  dirty  son  of  a  bitch 
chicken.  I  call  you  loudmouth  yellow  chicken." 

Ralphy's  lank  hair  was  over  his  eyes.  He  rested  himself 
with  his  hands  on  his  knees.  The  breath  was  noisy  in  his 
nostrils.  He  put  his  hand  to  either  side  of  his  nostrils  and 
cleared  them  into  the  grass. 

Red  Frankie  was  a  fancy  dan  now,  dancing  smartly. 
Then  he  galvanized  forward. 

Ralphy  tried  to  get  his  hands  up.  But  Frankie  landed 
solid  on  the  side  of  the  face. 

Ralphy  slithered  sideways  and  crumpled  to  the  grass. 

Riff  yelled  from  the  sidelines,  "Stomp  him,  Frankie! 
Give  him  the  boots." 

Red  Frankie  was  indoctrinated  with  boxing  technique 
and  he  hesitated. 

Dino  hurtled  into  the  ring,  shouting,  "Let  him  up."  He 
planted  himself  in  front  of  Red  Frankie.  "This  is  a  fair 
fight,  ain't  it?  Give  him  a  chance  to  get  up." 

Sandpaper  called  magnanimously,  "O.K.,  Frankie,  let 
him  up.  But  next  time  I  come  in  there  and  count." 

Red  Frankie  stood  back  a  few  paces  while  Ralphy 
climbed  painfully  to  his  feet  amidst  the  triumphant 
screams  of  the  Emeralds. 

The  War  Hawks  were  silent  as  Dino  rejoined  them. 
Sandpaper  watched  them  carefully.  With  Red  Frankie 
about  to  win  the  fight,  he  had  to  be  on  guard  for  War 
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for  any  eventuality.  The  flat  gun  pressing  his  belly  was 
reassuring.  Let  them  move  after  Ralphy  went  down  for 
the  last  time.  He'd  stand  them  back  with  the  automatic 
while  he  counted  Ralphy  out. 

Red  Frankie's  face  was  nearly  serene  as  he  advanced  on 
his  loosely  crouching  foe.  He  measured  Ralphy  disdain- 
fully. And  then,  set,  he  loosed  a  terrific  uppercut. 

Ralphy  lunged  inside  the  blow  and  threw  his  arms  des- 
parately  around  Red  Frankie's  head.  He  hung  there  a  mo- 
ment before  Frankie  was  able  to  throw  him  off. 

Then  a  low  shudder  ran  through  both  ranks. 

A  great  semicircular  gash  ran  from  the  right  side  of 
Frankie's  scalp  to  his  chin.  The  red  gore  spurted  as  they 
watched. 

Frankie  seemed  unaware.  He  raised  his  hands  again  in 
the  boxer's  stance.  And  then  he  saw  the  blood  cascading 
over  his  clothes  and  he  stood  as  if  frozen. 

Riff's  voice  rose  above  the  rest.  "He  cut  Frankie.  He  got 
a  knife  palmed." 

Ralphy  showed  the  knife  now  as  he  moved  on  Red 
Frankie. 

Sandpaper  leapt  forward.  "Stop  it!"  he  yelled.  "I  say 
everybody  stand  where  you  are." 

He  whipped  the  pistol  from  his  belt. 

Red  Frankie  moved  dazedly  back  as  Ralphy  stalked 
him. 

"Halt,  I  say,"  Sandpaper  cried,  and  now  he  saw  the 
War  Hawks  surge  forward.  Behind  him  were  the  cries  of 
the  maddened  Emeralds  launching  a  charge. 

Until  the  pistol's  bounce  and  blast  Sandpaper  was  not 
aware  he  had  pressed  the  trigger. 
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Then  he  was  soaring  through  space,  bowled  over  by 
screaming  Emeralds  rushing  against  the  oncoming  War 
Hawks. 

Dick  stood  before  the  juke  box  in  the  unusual  quiet  of 
Guler's  candy  store,  trying  to  concentrate  on  the  push  but- 
tons long  enough  to  select  a  number.  In  another  half 
hour  he  would  go  back  to  the  police  station  and  ask  again 
to  talk  with  the  boys  brought  in  by  the  cops.  His  hope  of 
doing  even  that  was  slight.  They'd  get  to  the  bottom  of  the 
gangs  once  and  for  all,  the  cops  had  said. 

The  candy  store  door  opened  and  Little  Paul  crept  in. 

"I  seen  you  through  the  window,"  Little  Paul  said. 
"I'm  beating  it  home  but  I  thought  I'd  just  say  a  word." 

Dick  stuck  a  coin  into  a  slot  at  random. 

"I  guess  it's  bad,"  he  said.  "Do  you  know  for  sure  what 
happened,  Paul?" 

Little  Paul's  face  was  hurt  and  scared,  as  if  he  had  been 
slapped  without  knowing  the  reason  why. 

"I  saw  it  all,"  he  said.  "I  guess  you  know  Ralphy  died?" 

"I  heard  he  was  hit,"  Dick  said.  "I  didn't  know  the 
rest." 

"The  big  guys  took  off  but  I  hid  in  a  bush  and  come 
back  with  the  spectators.  I  got  up  close  and  watched  the 
ambulance  Docs  lay  out  Ralphy  and  he  was  dead.  Red 
Frankie  was  lucky.  The  Docs  got  the  blood  stopped." 

Dick  was  silent.  "I  saw  them  bring  Sandpaper  in,"  he 
said  finally.  "The  cops  said  this  was  the  boy  who  did  the 
shooting." 

"Sure,  sure,"  Little  Paul  said.  "Them  War  Hawks 
spilled  their  guts  even  if  none  of  our  guys  did.  The  cops 
know.  They  know." 
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Dick  stroked  his  tired  face.  "He  was  a  pretty  good  fel- 
low, Sandpaper  was.  He  had  a  chance  of  straightening 
out.  We  almost  reached  him,  too.  Now  Sandpaper  has  a 
hard,  hard  row  to  hoe  even  with  the  best  of  breaks." 


II 

the  rise  of  Emperor  Paro 


Since  the  age  of  four,  Paro  had  felt  that  he  was  on  his 
own.  He  remembered  eating  from  garbage  cans  on  the 
streets.  True,  if  he  waited  long  enough  some  food,  prob- 
ably rice  and  beans,  would  be  set  before  him.  In  the  day- 
time his  father  usually  did  it,  ladling  the  rice  and  beans 
from  the  iron  pot  on  the  back  of  the  stove.  In  his  father's 
action  there  was  a  contempt  for  himself  that  he,  a  male  of 
proud  Spanish  blood,  must  be  in  the  kitchen. 

When  Faro's  mother  set  out  the  food  at  night  it  was  al- 
ways with  a  show  of  fatigue.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  how 
hard  she  worked  at  the  factory,  and  she  did  not  hide  her 
sorrow  that  the  boy  must  be  in  the  way. 

Paro's  mother  was  a  square,  strong,  driving  woman  who 
had  never  allowed  herself  any  relaxation  since  coming 
from  Puerto  Rico,  and  rarely  before.  To  strangers  she  was 
quiet-spoken  and  contained.  Her  outlet  was  hysteria.  She 
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screamed  at  her  husband  and  child.  When  Paro  was  noisy 
she  often  hurled  him  to  the  floor. 

Her  name  was  Carmela.  As  a  girl  in  her  native  village 
near  San  Juan,  the  capital  of  Puerto  Rico,  she  had  worked 
in  the  house  of  a  well-to-do  landowner.  The  wage  was  low 
and  her  ambition  enormous,  and  in  the  city  she  got  sewing 
to  do  on  a  machine  she  bought  with  her  savings.  In  time 
she  moved  into  the  home  of  an  aunt  in  San  Juan  and  se- 
cured a  job  in  the  factory  for  which  she  had  been  doing 
piecework.  By  depriving  herself  she  put  aside  enough  to 
be  a  person  of  importance  in  the  small  circle  in  which  she 
moved. 

Asuncion,  who  was  to  become  Paro's  father,  had  mi- 
grated from  a  hill  village  and  worked  part  time  in  the  sugar 
refineries.  He  was  handsome  and  gay,  better  at  singing  the 
songs  of  Puerto  Rico  than  at  working.  He  could  dance  the 
whole  night  without  tiring,  though  often  he  lacked 
stamina  for  standing  in  line  when  seeking  work. 

Here  were  two  people  of  importance:  Carmela  the 
young  woman  of  a  bank  account,  Asuncion  the  master 
dancer  of  the  tumbaito  and  botecito.  There  was  a  possibil- 
ity, too,  that  Asuncion  would  someday  stay  with  a  job.  To 
Carmela  he  was  a  catch  because  girls  more  attractive  than 
herself  desired  him.  To  Asuncion  she  represented  cer- 
tainty of  a  roof  and  food. 

Paro  was  born  a  year  after  the  marriage.  Carmela  had 
not  wanted  a  child  and  had  even  faced  criticism  by  rela- 
tives and  friends  by  seeking  knowledge  of  contraceptives. 
Such  knowledge  was  hard  to  find  and  the  contraceptives 
harder.  Asuncion  was  not  interested  in  such  matters.  She 
tried  abstinence  and  that  only  drove  him  to  other  women. 
She  heard  of  the  lunar  system  and  it  did  not  work. 
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The  Puerto  Rican  emigration  was  already  under  way. 
The  more  ambitious  and  restless  had  heard  that  economic 
conditions  were  better  in  the  United  States.  And  they 
could  enter  without  difficulty  whereas  most  immigrants 
from  Europe  and  Asia  were  barred. 

Puerto  Ricans  know  the  history  of  the  United  States 
much  better  than  the  people  of  the  United  States  know  the 
history  of  Puerto  Rico.  Christopher  Columbus,  in  1493,  on 
his  second  trip  to  the  New  World,  discovered  their  island. 
Later  the  Spaniard  Ponce  de  Leon,  after  his  vain  search 
for  a  Fountain  of  Youth,  became  the  island's  first  governor 
and  founded  San  Juan.  The  Spanish  conquerors  enslaved 
and  later  absorbed  the  small  Indian  population.  The 
Negro  slaves  imported  were  also  largely  absorbed. 

Puerto  Rico  came  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States  in  1898  under  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  which 
followed  the  Spanish- American  War.  In  1917  Puerto 
Ricans  were  granted  citizenship  by  Congress. 

The  early  Puerto  Rican  emigrants  to  the  U.S.  had  not 
competed  with  notable  success.  But  in  the  middle  thirties, 
as  the  depression  lifted,  a  few  were  reporting  back  home 
that  a  better  living  was  possible.  President  Roosevelt's  dis- 
patch of  Rexford  Tugwell,  famed  as  one  of  the  early  brain 
trusters,  to  the  island  as  governor,  had  drawn  attention  to 
the  New  Deal's  efforts  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
poor. 

When  Paro  was  two,  Carmela  decided  to  seek  fulfill- 
ment of  her  ambitions  in  continental  United  States. 
Asuncion  did  not  care  much  one  way  or  the  other.  He  was 
satisfied  to  eat,  dance,  and  drink  a  little  wine.  He  did  not 
exactly  avoid  work — it  was  simply  that  he  did  not  extend 
himself  to  seek  it  out.  And  work  was  hard  to  get. 
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Though  hardly  qualified  for  pathfinding,  Asuncion  was 
sent  ahead  to  New  York.  It  was  the  custom  for  the  man 
to  go  first.  Besides,  Carmela,  the  chief  money-earner, 
wanted  to  lay  by  all  she  could. 

Asuncion  made  little  progress  despite  connections 
among  his  and  Carmela's  relatives.  He  worked  as  a  dish- 
washer and  a  sweeper  but  the  work  was  not  steady.  But 
Carmela  was  not  to  be  denied.  She  took  passage,  leaving 
Paro  with  an  old  aunt  in  her  native  village. 

In  a  month  Carmela's  sewing  skill  had  gotten  her  a  job 
in  a  tiny  shop.  The  work  was  hard  and  the  hours  long. 
Asuncion  continued  to  find  spotty  employment.  But  in  the 
new  land  a  man,  to  maintain  domination,  must  be  the 
breadwinner.  His  pride  broke.  He  was  driven  to  house- 
work in  Carmela's  absence  and  sometimes  while  she  was 
at  home. 

For  two  years  Paro,  safe  with  his  Aunt  Tia,  was  almost 
forgotten.  Puerto  Rican  society  is  one  of  strong  family  ties 
and  responsibilities.  Carmela  felt  the  criticism  of  relatives 
in  New  York  as  well  as  Puerto  Rico.  With  Asuncion  help- 
ing about  the  house,  Paro  might  not  be  too  great  a  burden. 
He  was  sent  for. 

When  Paro  was  eight,  in  1940,  after  four  years  in  New 
York,  the  family  was  living  in  a  two-room  cold-water  flat 
on  H2th  Street  in  East  Harlem.  The  rent  was  fifteen  dol- 
lars a  month,  for  tenement  space  was  still  fairly  plentiful. 
For  years  Paro  had  been  coming  alone  down  the  three 
flights  of  stairs  to  the  street.  Carmela  worked  all  day  and 
Asuncion,  when  not  employed,  spent  much  time  visiting 
friends  or  hanging  out  at  a  pool  hall.  In  summer  the  side- 
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walks  were  crowded  with  baby  carriages,  children  of  all 
sizes,  women  shoppers,  men  loafers,  and  drunks.  On 
nearby  Third  Avenue  the  elevated  train  roared  like  one  of 
the  vast  monsters  out  of  Aunt  Tia's  mythology. 

Paro  was  husky,  with  his  mother's  squarish  face  and 
thick  dark  hair.  His  black  eyes  flashed  and  his  nostrils 
flared  when  he  was  angry,  which  was  rather  often.  Being 
larger  and  stronger  than  others  of  his  age,  Paro's  shoves 
and  blows,  even  when  playful,  were  often  too  hard.  In  the 
event  of  retaliation  he  gouged  and  bit. 

If  another  child  had  food  or  money,  Paro,  being  usually 
hungry,  was  likely  to  wrest  it  from  him.  This  brought  slaps 
from  elders  and  complaints  to  his  parents.  Yet  blows,  even 
strappings,  caused  no  mending  of  his  ways.  And  punish- 
ment was  not  accepted  without  loud  screams  and  hard 
kicks.  Carmela  often  inquired  bitterly  of  providence  what 
sin  had  brought  upon  her  this  outrageous  child  in  addition 
to  a  lazy  husband. 

At  school,  too,  Paro  became  marked  as  a  trouble-maker. 
He  did  not  like  to  go,  and  neither  school  authorities  nor 
parents  went  far  enough  out  of  their  way  to  insure  regular 
attendance. 

On  cold  days  Paro  moped  about  the  flat.  He  peered  out 
the  dirty  windows  into  the  bleak  street  or  he  bounced  his 
ball  or  hammered  boards  together.  Sometimes  he  traced 
the  embroidered  picture  of  San  Juan  Hill  on  the  plush 
pillow  his  aunt  had  made,  remembering  the  warm,  quiet 
days  in  the  Puerto  Rican  village. 

One  cold  day  Paro  was  waiting  for  his  father,  who  had 
promised  to  come  home  and  fix  his  food  and  eat  with  him. 
Wearying  of  bouncing  his  little  black  ball  off  the  walls,  he 
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dropped  to  his  knees  at  one  of  the  two  windows.  Directly 
across  the  street  he  saw  a  woman  serving  food  to  children 
at  a  table.  Paro  was  very  hungry  and  sad.  His  father  had 
once  more  forgotten  his  promise. 

Now  he  must  seek  his  own  food.  On  the  window  ledge 
was  kept  the  milk  and  other  perishables.  Still  on  his  knees, 
he  tried  to  budge  the  window  by  pushing  upward  hard  on 
the  wooden  strips  which  separated  the  panes.  The  window 
suddenly  flew  up.  Thrown  off  balance,  he  reached  for  the 
ledge  to  steady  himself.  To  his  horror  the  milk  bottle 
toppled.  Then  he  listened  for  its  crash  in  the  street.  The 
sound  frightened  yet  excited  him. 

He  thrust  out  a  hand  and  tipped  a  jar  of  oil  down  to  the 
street.  After  that  went  a  newspaper-wrapped  package  of 
fish.  The  fish  disappointed  him  because  it  landed  with 
only  a  faint  plop. 

Now,  the  food  gone,  he  remembered  his  hunger.  Jump- 
ing up,  he  skated  a  chair  to  the  stove  and  climbed  to  the 
iron  cauldron  on  the  back.  The  heavy  lid  got  away  from 
him  and  clattered  on  the  floor.  Hot,  beans  and  rice  were 
delectable.  But  the  taste  of  them  cold  and  greasy  enraged 
him.  He  dashed  the  pot  to  the  floor. 

Next  Paro's  eyes  were  attracted  by  the  lighted  lamp  be- 
side the  bedraggled  couch.  The  orange  shade  was  fas- 
tened on  the  bulb  by  wire  clamps.  He  pulled  it  off  and 
kicked  it  back  and  forth,  back  and  forth,  until  his  foot 
tangled  in  the  lamp  cord  and  the  lamp  crashed  to  the 
floor,  shattering  the  bulb. 

With  the  light  out  the  room  was  a  dirty  gray.  Paro  sur- 
veyed the  debris,  the  broken  glass  mingled  with  beans  and 
rice  and  the  twisted  lamp  shade.  His  mood  changed.  He 
was  sorry  and  vaguely  appalled.  Turning,  he  slunk  into 
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the  windowless  bedroom  shared  with  his  parents.  His  cot 
was  unmade  but  he  rolled  up  in  his  rumpled  quilt. 

Paro  wanted  his  father  to  come.  He  would  be  whipped, 
but  he  would  be  able  to  cry,  and  perhaps  after  a  little  his 
father  would  be  sympathetic.  It  would  be  terrible  if  his 
mother  came  first.  After  one  of  her  hysterical  convulsions 
she  would  be  colder  then  ever  to  him  and  plan  a  long, 
hard  punishment. 

He  was  aware  next  of  his  father's  voice  mingled  with 
that  of  another  man,  and  realized  that  he  had  dozed  off. 
Soon  he  made  out  that  his  father  was  trying  to  explain  in 
broken  English  that  he  had  himself  just  come  home  and 
did  not  realize  exactly  what  had  taken  place.  Paro  recog- 
nized the  other  voice,  gruff  and  careless,  not  as  that  of  an 
individual  but  of  all  policemen  talking  with  Puerto  Ricans 
on  the  street. 

Paro  had  always  been  fearful  of  the  blue  figures  who 
gave  contemptuous  orders.  Now  he  drew  the  worn  quilt 
over  his  head  and  lay  shivering,  praying  that  his  father 
had  the  strength  and  knowledge  to  drive  away  this 
strange  force  from  a  world  he  did  not  understand. 

His  father's  voice  rose.  "Paro!  Paro,  are  you  in  there? 
Come  out." 

Paro  wound  closer  in  the  quilt. 

The  door  burst  open  and  his  father's  running  footsteps 
were  in  the  room.  The  quilt  was  jerked  away  and  Paro 
felt  himself  rising  in  the  air.  Then  he  was  on  the  floor 
hurtling  into  the  front  room. 

The  cop,  a  big  round  man  with  a  flushed  face,  sat  on 
the  couch,  doodling  idly  in  his  leather-backed  notebook. 
Paro  was  sure  that  written  in  that  book  was  every  boyish 
sin  ever  committed  by  him. 
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"What'd  you  do,  kid?"  the  cop  asked.  "You  push  all  that 
stuff  out  the  window  or  you  throw  it  or  what?" 

Paro's  English  permitted  him  to  understand  the  cop's 
words.  He  no  longer  shivered  but  stood  looking  from  the 
policeman  on  the  couch  to  his  father  standing  over  him. 
He  could  not  speak. 

Asuncion's  hand  lashed  out  against  his  son's  cheek. 
"Tell,"  he  shouted.  "Tell,  tell,  tell!  This  is  a  policeman 
from  the  city  of  New  York  and  he  comes  here  to  learn 
what  happened  this  afternoon."  He  struck  again.  "Don't 
you  know  the  milk  bottle  barely  missed  an  old  woman  on 
the  street?  What  crazy  thing  were  you  doing?  Tell,  tell, 
tell!" 

Paro  waited  for  the  hardest  blow  of  all.  When  it  came 
he  fell  backward  on  the  floor. 

The  cop  flapped  shut  his  notebook  and  rose.  "O.K.,"  he 
said  wearily,  "the  kid  pushed  the  bottle  out  the  window.  I 
ain't  gaining  nothing  by  watching  you  beat  up  a  kid.  Just 
see  it  don't  happen  again.  Maybe  if  you  people  paid  more 
attention  to  your  kids  this  kind  of  thing  wouldn't  happen." 

"We  try  our  best — "  Asuncion  began. 

The  cop  silenced  him  with  a  wave  of  his  hand.  "Let  me 
tell  you  something,  fellow.  It  took  me  one  hell  of  a  long 
time  to  climb  these  steps  and  I  got  to  put  in  some  kind  of 
report  no  matter  what.  I  better  not  have  to  walk  up  here 
again.  You  handle  that  kid  of  yours,  or  else  I'll  figure  out 
some  way  to  handle  you." 

The  cop  departed  then,  and  Asuncion  went  gloomily  to 
the  kitchen  cabinet  and  took  down  a  bottle  of  wine. 

Paro  crept  back  to  his  cot.  He  lay  shivering  for  a  while 
and  then  went  to  sleep. 

The  outraged  voice  of  his  mother  awakened  him.  He  lay 
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quietly  sweating  as  the  lower  voice  of  his  father  tried  to  ex- 
plain. 

Carmela's  high  voice  cut  her  husband  off.  "Where  were 
you  that  such  a  thing  took  place  in  the  home  I  slave  to 
build?  Why  weren't  you  here  to  give  the  child  his  food? 
You're  good  only  for  loafing  and  eating  and  drinking. 
Must  I  do  everything?" 

Paro  could  not  make  out  his  father's  mumbled  response. 

Carmela's  voice  climbed  higher.  "He  wouldn't  be  a  wild 
boy  if  you  were  a  decent  father.  Why  didn't  you  walk  him 
to  school  today?  How  is  he  to  learn  if  he  doesn't  go  to 
school?" 

The  excuses  of  Asuncion  did  not  reach  Paro  clearly 
enough  to  understand.  He  knew  that  his  mother  was 
happy  in  her  rage. 

She  was  now  screaming.  "You  are  too  busy.  And  if  you 
are  too  busy,  I  certainly  am  too  busy.  This  child  needs 
care.  Doubtless  we  should  have  left  him  in  Puerto  Rico." 

Asuncion's  placating  words  became  audible.  "But  Aunt 
Tia  is  too  old  now.  The  cousins  must  take  care  of  her, 
with  no  time  to  watch  a  child." 

Paro  heard  a  crash  and  knew  his  mother  had  answered 
with  a  hurled  dish. 

"Someone  must  keep  track  of  this  bad  boy,"  she  cried. 
"Perhaps  the  authorities  must  do  it.  He  will  get  all  of  us 
into  trouble.  Look  at  this  place!  You,  Asuncion,  are  the 
father  and  you  must  at  last  play  the  man  and  see  that  your 
son  becomes  good  and  right." 

"Yes,  Carmela,  yes,"  Asuncion  said.  "I  shall  do  what 
must  be  done." 

He  called,  "Amparo,  come  here  at  once." 

This  time  Paro  did  not  wait  to  be  dragged  from  the 
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room.  He  slid  off  the  cot  and  went  forward  to  receive  the 
beating.  He  hoped  it  would  still  his  parents'  angry  voices, 
that  afterward  his  father  might  do  a  step  or  two  of  the 
botecito.  He  longed  for  a  few  words  of  kindness,  words 
that  they,  his  parents,  knew  his  heart  was  good. 

As  Paro  came  into  the  room  Asuncion  unbuckled  his 
wide  belt  and  drew  it  through  the  loops  of  his  trousers. 
Carmela,  ignoring  the  boy,  grasped  a  broom  and  began  to 
sweep  up  the  broken  glass  and  food. 

"At  least,"  she  said,  "I  might  have  been  spared  the 
cleaning  up.  It  would  be  better  if  both  of  you  were 
whipped/' 

"I  was  hungry,"  Paro  said  defensively,  "I  wanted  to 

,  » 
eat. 

"Eat,  eat!"  Carmela  cried.  "The  food  I  bought  is  now 
under  foot  and  on  the  street."  She  seized  the  belt  from 
Asuncion.  "Must  I  be  the  man  in  everything  and  whip  the 
boy  too?" 

Paro  slipped  the  elastic  of  his  trousers  over  his  brown 
buttocks.  "I  do  not  care,"  he  said  coldly.  "You  can  whip 
me  and  I  will  not  cry." 

Carmela  flew  across  the  room  and  lashed  the  heavy  belt 
against  the  boy's  brown  legs.  She  rained  blow  upon  blow, 
driving  him  back  and  back  until  he  was  in  a  corner.  He 
turned  and  stood  with  his  eyes  pressed  to  his  folded  arms 
against  the  wall,  and  he  did  not  utter  a  sound. 

Carmela  fell  back,  exhausted.  She  handed  the  belt  to 
Asuncion.  "You  must  make  the  blood  run  down  his  legs," 
she  said.  "It  is  too  late  now  for  me  to  make  a  man  of  you, 
but  I  will  make  a  man  of  him." 

Asuncion  stepped  forward,  and  Paro  braced  his  spirit 
and  his  body  for  the  ordeal. 
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Next  morning  Paro  lay  in  his  bed,  wide  awake  but  face 
turned  to  the  wall,  while  his  mother  and  father  dressed. 
He  listened  to  their  voices  in  the  other  room  until  his 
mother  departed. 

Then  Asuncion  opened  the  door  and  said,  "There's 
food  if  you  want  it." 

Paro  did  not  reply. 

An  hour  later,  hearing  his  father  go  down  the  stairs, 
Paro  jumped  out  of  bed  and  slid  into  his  clothes.  Then 
he  streaked  for  the  butcher  knife  in  its  slot  at  the  side  of 
the  kitchen  table.  The  blade  was  wonderfully  sharp,  and 
he  ran  his  finger  along  it,  nodding  in  satisfaction. 

In  the  bedroom  his  mother's  new  dress  hung  on  the 
wall.  He  pulled  it  down  and  slashed  it  to  ribbons  and 
stamped  on  it.  Then  he  mutilated  all  the  other  clothing  in 
the  room  except  his  own.  He  overturned  the  bed  and 
sliced  great  gashes  in  the  thin  mattress  and  pulled  stuffing 
out  and  threw  it  about. 

An  hour  passed  while  he  went  methodically  through 
the  flat,  cutting  and  breaking  and  stamping.  Exhausted,  he 
stopped  to  eat  a  handful  of  rice.  He  must  think  what  to  do. 
This  time  there  would  be  no  waiting  for  a  terrifying 
stranger  with  a  gun  and  notebook. 

He  gently  touched  the  bruises  and  welts  and  dried 
blood  on  his  legs.  There  would  be  no  more  beatings.  But 
he  had  not  broken  under  the  blows.  He  had  not  whim- 
pered. 

Now  suddenly,  taking  down  his  blue  overcoat  from  its 
hook  in  the  bedroom,  Paro  felt  a  twinge  of  remorse.  His 
mother  had  made  the  coat  with  her  own  hands  from  ma- 
terial brought  from  the  factory.  He  had  been  proud  when 
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the  coat  drew  the  attention  of  other  children,  and  for  a 
while  he  had  felt  warm  toward  his  mother. 

The  remorse  soon  diminished — and  besides  there  was  no 
turning  back.  He  put  on  the  coat  and  matching  cap  and 
turned  for  a  final  survey  of  his  handiwork.  For  a  moment 
he  was  proud  of  himself.  He  smiled,  thinking  of  the  sur- 
prise and  hopeless  anger  the  scene  would  create  in  his 
parents. 

A  wave  of  panic  followed,  and  he  rushed  out  the  door 
and  clattered  down  to  the  street.  Running  as  fast  as  his 
legs  would  carry  him,  he  crossed  Third  Avenue  and  kept 
the  pace  for  another  block.  Then  he  began  to  wander  aim- 
lessly. After  a  while  he  rummaged  in  a  garbage  can  until 
he  found  a  soft  newspaper-wrapped  package  which  he 
thought  might  contain  food  scraps.  Carrying  it  to  the 
stoop  of  a  vacant  old  tenement  house,  he  sat  down  and  un- 
wrapped it  far  enough  to  see  that  it  at  least  held  potato 
peels  and  a  nearly  rotten  banana. 

In  glancing  furtively  around  before  eating,  he  saw 
that  the  door  of  the  house  was  ajar.  With  the  package  un- 
der his  arm  he  climbed  the  steps  and  cautiously  prodded 
the  door  open.  The  hallway  floor  was  thick  with  dust  and 
fallen  plaster  and  cobwebs  hung  from  the  ceiling  and 
walls. 

Paro  crept  in.  If  no  one  lived  here,  he  could  make  a  lit- 
tle home  of  his  own.  There  would  be  no  parents  to  beat 
him  for  reasons  not  understood. 

He  began  cautiously  to  climb  the  narrow  stairway 
which  twisted  sharply  as  did  that  in  his  own  building.  He 
tried  doors  until  on  the  fourth  landing  he  found  one  that 
opened.  The  flat  was  like  the  one  at  home  except  for  sag- 
ging floors  and  larger  holes  in  the  plaster.  In  one  corner 
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there  was  a  rusty  iron  bedstead  with  a  mildewed  mattress 
on  it. 

Paro  felt  bleak  and  lonely.  Now  the  more  pleasant  mo- 
ments at  home  flashed  in  his  mind.  His  father  ladling  out 
hot  rice  and  beans.  Himself  warm  in  his  bed  listening  to 
the  heavy  breathing  of  his  parents. 

Remembrance  of  last  night  and  the  shambles  of  the 
morning  steeled  him.  Sitting  cross-legged  on  the  floor,  he 
once  more  undid  the  package.  First  he  ate  the  soft  black 
banana.  Then  he  found  a  piece  of  boiled  fish  and  bits  of 
cooked  carrot  and  onion.  Someone  had  thrown  out  the 
remnants  of  a  stew.  He  ate  ravenously. 

For  a  while  after  finishing  he  felt  better.  He  paced  up 
and  down  and  then,  the  food  having  made  him  sleepy,  he 
stretched  out  on  the  mattress.  After  a  while  he  dozed  off. 
It  was  dark  when  he  awakened.  Several  moments 
passed  before  he  placed  himself.  Then  he  leapt  up  and  ran 
to  the  window  and  peered  down.  He  had  no  way  of  know- 
ing what  time  it  was.  Only  a  few  people  passed  in  the 
street.  He  scanned  each,  half  hoping  that  somehow  his 
parents  had  learned  his  whereabouts  and  were  coming  for 
him.  He  was  sorry  about  the  morning.  Now  if  they  came' 
he  would  cry  and  beg  on  his  knees  for  pardon. 

The  people  on  the  street  were  hurrying  by  and  they 
were  strangers. 

It  had  grown  very  cold  in  the  room.  Paro  put  his  hands 
in  his  pockets  and  danced  to  keep  his  feet  warm.  Then  he 
lay  down  on  the  mattress  again.  But  he  was  colder  than 
ever.  He  leapt  up  and  resumed  his  dancing.  But  he  knew 
that  comfort  was  impossible.  He  began  to  cry  from  fear 
and  cold. 

The  important  thing,  suddenly,  was  to  get  out  of  that 
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building.  He  ran  to  the  door  and  groped  his  way  rapidly 
down  the  stairs.  Once  in  the  open  air  he  felt  better.  For  a 
little  while  he  walked  briskly.  Then  he  knew  he  was  lost. 
The  fear  returned,  and  in  a  moment  the  tears  were  flowing 
again.  Then  up  ahead  he  heard  the  familiar  rattle  and  roar 
of  the  elevated  train. 

Running  with  all  his  might,  Paro  reached  the  elevated 
tracks.  It  seemed  to  him  that  across  Third  Avenue  he  rec- 
ognized his  own  street.  At  once  he  plunged  into  the  traffic. 
Brakes  screeched  and  Paro  was  aware  of  an  oncoming 
car.  He  halted  and  tried  to  dodge  back,  then  to  dodge  for- 
ward. A  fender  seemed  to  barely  touch  his  back  and 
shoulder. 

Next  Paro  was  lying  on  the  street  surrounded  by  the 
legs  of  policemen.  Above  was  a  sea  of  faces.  The  faces 
chattered  at  each  other,  not  knowing  that  he  had  regained 
consciousness. 


One  month  to  the  day  after  Paro  had  slashed  the  clothes 
and  run  away,  he  was  placed  in  a  school  for  wayward  and 
neglected  children.  The  automobile  had  not  seriously  in- 
jured him.  Police  had  taken  him  to  a  hospital  and,  after  a 
brief  medical  examination,  to  the  station  house.  They 
couldn't  take  him  home  because  he  stubbornly  refused  to 
give  his  address,  fearing  the  new  involvement  with  the  po- 
lice had  forever  closed  the  door  to  him. 

Finally  a  matron  got  the  address  out  of  him.  That  gone, 
Paro  wept  and  told  the  rest  of  his  story.  Police  and  the  So- 
ciety for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  investigated 
further  and  were  convinced  that  Carmela  had  not  found 
it  in  her  heart  to  forgive  her  son,  and  that  Asuncion,  too, 
felt  some  drastic  measures  must  be  taken  to  set  the  boy 
right.  Neighbors  told  investigators  that  the  boy  had  wan- 
dered in  the  streets  while  his  mother  worked  and  his  father 
did  God  knew  what.  School  authorities  held  out  little 
hope  that  Paro  could  now  adjust  properly. 

89 
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In  the  end  the  investigators  recommended  that  Paro  be 
sent  to  a  school  where  he  might  have  constant  supervi- 
sion. Carmela  and  Asuncion  consented,  and  he  was  bun- 
dled up  and  taken  away. 

The  school  was  in  the  open  country  and  at  first  Paro  was 
thrilled  by  the  trees  and  the  grass.  He  was  reminded  of  his 
old  life  in  the  Puerto  Rican  village.  In  the  beginning  the 
teachers  had  nothing  to  complain  about  in  him.  He  went 
silently  about  his  small  duties,  such  as  keeping  his  sleep- 
ing place  in  order.  In  the  classroom  he  did  not  pinch  or 
whisper  or  throw  paper  balls. 

The  various  aptitude  tests  showed  Paro  to  be  far  above 
average  intelligence.  Nevertheless  he  did  not  learn 
quickly.  In  public  school  he  had  gained  small  knowledge 
of  reading  or  writing,  and  he  added  to  it  slowly  despite  his 
teachers'  efforts.  They  said  he  was  a  boy  turned  inward 
and  not  yet  ready  to  apply  himself. 

In  games  and  relations  with  other  children  he  got  along 
remarkably  well.  His  physical  strength  continued  to  be 
greater  than  other  boys'  of  his  age  and  he  was  agile  and 
competitive.  Yet  he  was  not  roughly  aggressive  as  in  the 
old  days  on  the  streets.  The  violent  clash  with  authority 
had  either  tamed  him  or  made  him  wary.  All  he  under- 
stood of  his  revolt  was  that  he  had  been  driven  from  his 
home.  If  sent  from  this  place  he  had  no  idea  where  he 
might  go. 

By  the  time  he  was  ten  Paro  had  a  reputation  for  cour- 
age and  fairness.  He  would  fight  if  menaced,  but  most  of 
his  battles  rose  from  taking  the  side  of  weaker  boys.  This 
put  him  in  the  right  and  at  the  same  time  won  respect  and 
power. 

Paro  gave  little  thought  to  his  parents.  On  the  one  or 
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two  occasions  a  year  they  came  to  see  him  he  sat  stiffly  in 
the  visitors'  room  and  listened  to  his  mother's  lectures.  He 
should  strive  to  be  a  good  boy,  to  grow  up  to  be  a  good 
man.  His  studies  were  a  sore  point,  since  his  marks  re- 
mained low.  Her  voice  would  rise  as  she  reminded  him  of 
the  sacrifice  made  in  dragging  her  tired  body  to  see  him. 
Asuncion  always  sat  with  face  slightly  averted,  nervously 
twisting  his  hat. 

One  year  arrangements  were  made  for  Paro  to  spend 
Christmas  at  home.  He  looked  forward  to  it  with  mixed 
feelings.  For  a  little  while  after  his  arrival  there  was  a 
show  of  warmth  by  his  parents.  He  felt  the  lack  of  sincer- 
ity and  it  ended  by  suffocating  him.  He  had  allowed  him- 
self hopes  of  receiving  a  baseball  bat  and  gloves,  though 
he  had  not  dared  mention  them.  His  Christmas  presents 
consisted  of  a  shirt,  a  cheap  fountain  pen,  and  a  prayer 
book. 

He  was  happy  to  get  back  to  the  boys  at  school. 

Paro  had  only  gradually  become  aware  of  his  qualities 
of  leadership.  At  first  it  had  been  merely  pleasant  that 
other  boys  sought  his  company  and  advice.  In  time  it  was  a 
need  with  him.  It  was  natural  that  in  return  for  favors, 
such  as  protection,  he  received  a  degree  of  adulation  as 
well  as  numerous  tidbits.  He  learned  the  thought  processes, 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  his  companions,  and  he 
found  that  usually  he  could  get  his  way  without  seeming 
to  demand  it. 

By  the  time  he  graduated,  at  fourteen,  Paro  was  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  the  school.  Yet  the  authorities 
did  not  regard  him  as  a  bad  or  overdominating  boy.  They 
felt  his  stay  had  been  a  success  and  that  he  would  fairly 
readily  find  a  place  in  normal  society. 
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They  could  not  know  the  extent  of  the  problems  to  be  en- 
countered. In  the  first  place,  life  with  his  parents  was  cer- 
tain to  be  more  difficult  than  before.  Carmela  had  taken 
over  two  four-room  tenement  flats  on  noth  Street.  For 
herself  and  Asuncion  she  had  kept  two  rooms.  The  others 
were  let  out  to  new  arrivals  from  Puerto  Rico.  Asuncion 
was  at  last  working  steadily  as  a  freight  elevator  operator 
in  a  garment  district  loft  building. 

Carmela,  more  ambitious  than  ever,  continued  in  a 
dress  factory.  When  she  returned  home  at  night  there 
were  countless  duties — collecting  rent,  wrangling  with  ten- 
ants over  use  of  clotheslines  and  water  toilets,  the  proper 
disposal  of  garbage.  For  hours  she  might  be  locked  in 
hysterical  struggle.  Asuncion  was  tired  from  closing  the 
heavy  door  of  his  elevator  and  lifting  the  heavy  boxes,  but 
his  wife  set  him  about  the  chores  which  go  with  being  a 
landlord. 

Carmela  did  not  make  extra  space  for  Paro's  expected 
homecoming.  To  do  so  would  have  meant  giving  up  rent. 
Her  excuse  was  that  money  must  be  saved  for  Paro's 
schooling.  He  must  have  a  can  era,  make  something  of  him- 
self. Whatever  Carmela  actually  thought  about  the  car- 
rera, her  immediate  dream  was  more  and  bigger  flats — 
perhaps  even  a  building  under  her  own  control.  With  the 
war's  end  the  Puerto  Rican  influx  was  at  a  new  high. 

The  island  had  been  virtually  cut  off  from  the  mainland 
because  of  submarine-infested  waters,  holding  back  mi- 
gration. Too,  the  war  years  had  been  very  hard.  Owing 
to  the  near-blockade,  prices  skyrocketed.  Jobs  had  been 
scarcer  and  improvement  was  slow. 

Now  travel  facilities  were  good.  Two  transports  con- 
verted to  passenger  ships  plied  regularly  between  New 
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the  Marine  Shark.  The  first  carried  so  many  immigrants 
that  the  slang  term  for  a  new  arrival  became  Marine  Tiger. 

Newcomers  usually  settled  first  in  East  Harlem,  called 
El  Barrio.  Here  they  could  negotiate  for  food  and  lodging 
and  jobs  in  Spanish. 

Pan  American  Airways  then  added  planes  to  help  carry 
the  flood.  Boat  fare  was  from  one  hundred  twenty-five 
dollars  to  three  hundred  dollars  and  the  journey  required 
several  days.  Pan  American  carried  a  passenger  for  a  lit- 
tle more  than  one  hundred  dollars  in  less  than  a  day.  East- 
ern Airlines  cut  the  rate  below  one  hundred  dollars,  and 
pilots  of  nonscheduled  flights  dropped  it  as  low  as  thirty- 
eight  dollars. 

The  mass  migration  was  in  part  due  to  reports  of  jobs 
and  good  wages  in  New  York  City,  in  part  to  overcrowd- 
ing and  bad  economic  conditions  at  home.  The  island  of 
Puerto  Rico  is  one  hundred  miles  long  by  thirty-five  miles 
wide.  Its  population  is  two  million  two  hundred  thousand 
or  about  six  hundred  fifty  persons  to  the  square  mile.  In 
continental  United  States  there  are  fifty  persons  to  the 
square  mile.  Puerto  Rico  has  few  natural  resources  and 
the  merest  beginning  of  industrialization. 

The  migration  followed  an  ancient  pattern.  The  more 
energetic  of  the  working  population  undertook  the  jour- 
ney, seeking  better  jobs,  health  care,  better  facilities  for 
educating  their  children.  Even  the  funneling  into  East 
Harlem  was  in  an  old  tradition.  The  area  had  been  a 
Jewish  slum  into  which  the  Jewish  immigration  poured. 
Then  it  became  an  Italian  slum  which  caught  the  high 
tide  of  Italian  immigration. 

Carmela  and  Asuncion  played  roles  familiar  to  early 
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comers  of  other  groups.  Compared  with  the  Marine  Tigers 
they  were  wise  in  the  ways  of  the  new  world,  and  they 
used  their  knowledge  for  economic  gain. 

Paro  arrived  home  on  a  Sunday  night  in  late  June.  After 
strained  greetings  he  was  assigned  the  sofa  in  the  com- 
bined kitchen-living  room.  In  addition  he  was  granted  a 
corner  for  his  clothing  and  other  personal  effects.  At  the 
end  of  a  desultory  evening  Carmela  issued  instructions. 

"Tidy  the  house  tomorrow/'  she  said.  "When  I  come 
home  I  will  find  duties.  There  will  be  enough  work  here 
for  your  hands." 

Next  morning  Paro  went  downstairs  to  explore  his  sur- 
roundings. The  block  was  more  crowded  than  he  remem- 
bered. He  walked  slowly  up  and  down  and  stood  about, 
waiting  for  other  boys,  friendly  or  hostile,  to  approach 
him.  But  he  saw  only  a  few  and  they  ignored  him. 

He  went  back  to  the  flat,  napped  for  a  while,  and  ate 
lunch — but  could  bring  himself  to  do  no  cleaning.  When 
he  returned  to  the  street  a  game  of  stick  ball  was  about  to 
begin.  A  squat,  dark  boy  with  a  broomstick  bat  was 
warming  up  the  other  players,  sending  a  rubber  ball  whiz- 
zing down  the  street.  Sometimes  the  others  were  able  to 
catch  it  on  the  fly,  but  generally  it  hit  the  ground  and  was 
fielded  as  a  grounder. 

Paro  sat  down  on  a  stoop  not  far  from  the  batter.  At 
school  there  had  been  space  enough  for  real  baseball,  and 
he  regarded  stick  ball  with  mild  contempt.  Yet  he  was 
thinking  of  asking  to  join  in  when  he  became  aware  that 
the  sportsmen  were  centering  attention  on  him. 

"Hey,  Undertaker,"  a  boy  down  the  street  shouted  at 
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the  batter,  "who's  the  Marine  Tiger  you  got  backing  you 
up  on  the  stoop?" 

"He  ain't  a  backstop,"  the  batter  replied,  "he's  a  specta- 
tor. He  don't  know  it  yet,  but  he's  about  to  pay  admis- 
sion." 

Paro  was  dismayed,  if  not  exactly  surprised,  by  the  un- 
friendly attitude.  He  set  himself  for  whatever  might  come. 

"No  Marine  Tiger's  got  money,"  another  boy  called. 
"He'll  try  to  pay  in  buttons." 

The  Undertaker  put  the  rubber  ball  in  his  pocket  and 
walked  toward  Paro.  "This  Marine  Tiger  better  have 
money.  If  he  ain't,  then  we'll  get  some  fun  out  of  him." 

The  other  boys  gathered  on  the  run. 

The  Undertaker  stood  before  Paro,  arms  akimbo.  "What 
boat  you  come  on,  Tiger?" 

Paro  did  not  reply. 

"He  no  speaka  da  English,"  a  boy  said. 

The  Undertaker  waved  him  back.  "I  asked  a  question, 
Tiger.  When'd  you  leave  Puerto  Rico?" 

Paro  said  quietly,  "All  you  need  to  know  is  that  I'm 
right  here  now." 

Those  behind  the  Undertaker  were  silent,  waiting  for 
his  next  move. 

Tossing  the  broom  handle  to  another  boy,  the  Under- 
taker settled  into  a  menacing  stance.  "You  really  are  new 
here,  Tiger,"  he  said.  "You  speak  English,  all  right,  but 
you  don't  know  this  block.  Nobody  here  talks  to  the  Un- 
dertaker that  way." 

"I  talk  to  anyone  the  way  I  want  to,"  Paro  said.  "And  I 
just  got  through  talking  to  you  that  way." 

The  Undertaker  moved  back  a  couple  of  paces.  "All 
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right,  Tiger,  you've  done  your  big  talking.  Now  well  see 
if  you  come  down  off  that  stoop  or  if  you  carry  your  tail 
through  that  hallway  up  to  the  roof  and  keep  on  going  till 
we  catch  you." 

Paro  leapt  to  the  sidewalk.  The  spectators  moved  back 
to  make  sparring  room  and  the  Undertaker  raised  his 
hands  to  boxer's  position. 

Paro  had  his  own  methods.  With  a  lightning  snatch  he 
got  the  Undertaker  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck.  Then  he 
lifted  him  off  the  ground  and  punched  him  again  and 
again  in  the  face. 

By  the  time  Carmela  had  reached  the  third  landing  on 
the  way  to  her  flat  she  had  heard  a  number  of  versions  of 
Paro's  fight.  In  all  of  them  he  was  to  blame,  and  she  was 
not  surprised.  No  matter  how  well  the  school  had  kept 
him  under  control,  she  had  been  certain  that  Paro  would 
be  a  trouble-maker  to  her.  Because  the  fight  had  been 
short,  it  was  clear  to  the  ladies  reporting  that  Paro  had  used 
a  rock  or  piece  of  lead  pipe. 

The  truth  was  that  in  the  afternoon's  talk  fests  the 
women  had  found  satisfaction  in  remarking  that  the  son 
of  this  rich  landlady,  this  pretentious  climber,  had  turned 
out  far  worse  than  any  of  their  own  sons. 

A  lady  owing  two  weeks'  rent  now  took  the  opportunity 
to  scream,  "Control  that  bad  boy  of  yours,  please!  He  will 
have  the  police  here  every  day." 

Carmela,  deigning  no  reply,  charged  through  the  door 
prepared  to  loose  a  tirade  upon  her  son. 

But  he  was  not  there. 

Paro  was  with  the  boys  at  the  candy  store.  The  Under- 
taker maintained  that  Paro  had  caught  him  off-guard,  that 
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in  a  stand-up  fight  he  could  have  won.  But  since  Paro  had 
shown  guts,  he,  the  Undertaker,  accepted  him  in  the  gang 
and  they  would  forget  the  whole  matter.  The  other  boys 
had  gathered  round  Paro,  questioning  him  in  respectful 
voices.  His  graduation  from  a  school  for  wayward  boys 
awed  them.  The  gang  was  only  a  block  affair  of  a  dozen 
members  and  Paro  was  accepted  at  once  as  an  important 
figure. 

Paro's  introduction  to  other  aspects  of  El  Barrio's  street 
life  came  rapidly.  One  was  racial  intolerance.  In  school 
there  had  been  a  few  Puerto  Rican  boys  mingled  with 
Negros,  Italians,  Irish,  Jews,  and  a  sprinkling  of  other 
groups.  Some  conflict  had  existed,  but  Paro,  establishing 
his  own  place  early,  had  not  been  made  clearly  aware  of 
the  Puerto  Rican's  place  in  the  New  York  community.  The 
other  boys  on  the  block  knew  it  intimately  from  their  own 
experiences  and  the  fears  and  frustrations  of  their  par- 
ents. 

The  newcomers  were  not  greatly  dissatisfied  with  their 
economic  condition,  since  they  were  used  to  poverty. 
Here  they  had  more  food,  better  clothes,  and,  above  all, 
limitless  opportunities  for  their  children  if  not  themselves. 
But  on  the  warm  island  life  had  been  more  slowly  paced. 
The  Puerto  Rican  culture  stressed  enjoyment  of  life 
through  poetry,  music,  and  dancing.  The  newcomers  de- 
sired prosperity  but  they  were  not  trained  to  accumula- 
tion by  means  of  grinding  toil,  promptness,  and  shrewd- 
ness. 

The  women  found  jobs  more  easily  than  the  men,  usu- 
ally in  the  garment  trades.  Their  importance  in  the  family 
grew  while  that  of  the  husbands  diminished.  Thus  the  pa- 
triarchal pattern  tended  to  break  down. 
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At  home  Puerto  Ricans  thought  of  themselves  as  Ameri- 
cans, and  they  were  not  prepared  to  be  regarded  as  un- 
welcome invaders.  It  was  true  that  the  white  four  fifths  of 
the  Puerto  Rican  population  held  themselves  superior  to 
the  non whites.  But  prejudice  was  not  virulent.  Ostracism 
was  practiced  chiefly  on  the  higher  social  level. 

The  newcomer  was  generally  a  white,  since  the  emigra- 
tion was  in  ratio  to  the  whole  population.  He  saw  the 
Negro  population  at  the  bottom  of  the  social  ladder  and 
was  shocked  to  find  himself  placed  in  the  same  category. 
Already  uninformed  persons  were  charging  that  millions 
of  Puerto  Ricans  were  pouring  into  New  York,  that  they 
were  crude,  all  went  on  relief,  were  knife-toters  and  crim- 
inally inclined. 

Paro  learned  directly  of  prejudice  one  hot  day  when 
some  of  the  gang  were  sitting  on  a  stoop. 

"Them  goddamn  wops,"  the  Undertaker  said.  "They're 
splashing  around  in  the  Jefferson  Pool  just  as  nice  and  cool 
as  you  please/' 

"Where  is  that?"  Paro  inquired. 

"First  Avenue  and  112th." 

"That's  close,"  Paro  said.  "We'll  go  over?" 

Loud  laughter  answered  him. 

"Yeh,  and  get  jumped,"  one  of  them  said. 

Paro  looked  puzzled.  "Who  by?" 

The  Undertaker  sat  up.  "I  guess  you  still  got  plenty  to 
learn  around  here.  The  Valiants  control  that  pool.  A 
Puerto  Rican  kid  goes  in,  he  comes  out  with  a  bump  on  the 
head." 

"What's  so  tough  about  Italians?"  Paro  said.  "I  know 
Italian  guys.  I  licked  them  before." 
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"You  never  licked  the  Valiants/'  the  Undertaker  said. 
"Too  many  and  too  tough.  They  don't  stop  at  nothing." 

Another  boy  said,  "They  even  jumped  my  two  uncles 
over  on  East  River  Drive.  Just  for  walking  there." 

Paro  leapt  up.  "I'll  go.  I'll  go  up  there  with  any  half- 
dozen  guys." 

The  Undertaker  shook  his  head.  "Not  for  me.  I  guess 
I'd  rather  sit  here  and  melt  than  walk  around  minus  a 
leg." 

During  a  stick-ball  game  a  few  days  later  five  Italian 
boys  on  bicycles  swung  around  a  corner  and  came  weav- 
ing down  the  street. 

"Gangway  for  the  Valiants,"  they  were  shouting.  "Spies 
get  out  of  the  way." 

Paro  happened  to  be  at  bat.  He  calmly  stuck  the  broom- 
stick into  the  front  wheel  spokes  of  the  first  bike  and 
dumped  the  rider.  Then  he  upset  another  rider  trying  to 
dodge  the  fallen  bicycle. 

The  other  Puerto  Rican  boys  had  dashed  for  the  curb, 
but  now  some  came  back.  There  was  a  wild  melee.  Paro 
whacked  vigorously  with  his  broomstick.  The  street  was 
soon  full  of  screaming  women  and  children  and  men  cir- 
cling about  the  action. 

The  invaders  turned  tail  and  were  allowed  to  escape, 
leaving  two  tangled  bicycles  behind  them. 

Most  Puerto  Ricans  on  the  block  felt  the  boys  had  done 
right  to  defend  themselves.  Yet  Paro  was  again  in  trouble 
at  home.  Carmela  maintained  that  if  the  boys  had  gotten 
off  the  street,  and  Paro  hadn't  attacked,  the  Italians  would 
have  passed  on  without  trouble. 

"You  don't  avoid  trouble,"  she  cried.  "You  look  for  it. 
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You  always  look  for  trouble,  Paro,  and  you  always  find  it." 

Paro  took  to  sleeping  on  roofs  after  that.  Sometimes  he 
did  not  come  home  for  days  and  nights  together.  By  now 
relations  with  his  parents  were  at  the  breaking  point. 

Being  handsome  and  with  a  reputation  for  boldness, 
Paro  was  attractive  to  the  neighborhood  girls.  One  of 
them,  Dolores,  a  few  years  older,  showed  a  clear  prefer- 
ence for  him.  She  was  a  plump,  sweet  girl,  though  also  at 
odds  with  her  parents.  Her  American-bred  high  school  girl 
friends  went  out  with  boys  unchaperoned  and  she  wanted 
to  do  the  same.  Her  parents  held  to  the  Spanish  custom 
that  a  girl  in  her  teens  should  go  with  boys  only  if  accom- 
panied by  an  older  person. 

Paro  was  physically  drawn  to  Dolores.  Even  more  im- 
portant, she  was  the  only  female  since  Aunt  Tia  who  had 
given  him  affection.  They  were  together  at  the  candy  store 
and  wherever  else  the  gang  gathered.  They  went  alone  on 
the  rooftops  at  night,  and  that  was  another  cause  of  trou- 
We. 

Dolores*  mother  complained  bitterly  to  Carmela  that 
Paro  was  leading  her  daughter  to  ruin.  Carmela  spoke 
harshly  of  Dolores,  yet  she  was  now  ready  to  believe  the 
worst  of  her  son. 

She  ordered  her  husband  to  whip  him.  Dutifully 
Asuncion  one  evening  drew  his  belt  from  his  trousers.  In  a 
flash  Paro  had  wrested  the  belt  from  his  father's  hands. 
He  threw  it  in  a  corner  and  ran  out  the  door. 

Carmela  threw  up  her  hands  in  despair.  Once  more  only 
drastic  measures  seemed  to  have  a  chance  of  success.  She 
took  a  day  off  from  work,  had  Asuncion  do  the  same,  and 
they  went  to  Children's  Court.  Their  son,  Amparo,  they 
swore,  was  uncontrollable. 
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In  due  course  Paro  was  designated  a  juvenile  delin- 
quent and  sent  to  the  New  York  Training  School,  a  disci- 
plinary and  corrective  institution  for  boys,  at  Warwick, 
New  York. 


When  Paro  departed  from  Warwick  two  years  later,  at 
sixteen,  he  had  accumulated  the  wisdom  of  the  subsociety 
of  New  York  City's  youth  gangdom.  He  had  been  quiet 
in  Warwick,  as  in  the  earlier  school.  He  seemed  to  adjust. 
Yet  those  whose  business  it  was  to  try  to  reach  the  boys 
knew  that  he  had  not  been  faintly  touched. 

From  the  beginning  he  had  been  accepted  by  fellow  in- 
mates as  an  experienced  gang  leader.  After  a  month  or 
two  he  was  accepted  into  the  dominant  clique  of  War- 
wick society.  The  boys  mirrored  the  life  of  the  city  streets. 
Old  rivalries  continued.  After  knowledge  of  a  gang  fight 
in  New  York  reached  the  school,  the  members  of  the  two 
gangs  inside  the  walls  sometimes  fought  each  other. 

Faro's  easy  manner,  his  dependability,  and  his  sound 
judgment  made  his  company  ever  more  sought  after. 

In  the  endless  conversations,  the  interplay  of  friendships 
and  antagonisms,  he  learned  the  structure  of  slum  society 
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in  New  York,  and  he  laid  a  network  of  potential  allies 
throughout  the  city. 

Despite  his  outer  friendliness,  Paro  did  not  feel  close  to 
anyone.  He  was  always  wary  now  and  spent  much  time 
thinking  about  his  own  motives  and  those  of  others. 
Others  talked  to  him  of  hopes  and  fears  and  of  their  fami- 
lies and  past  experiences.  Paro  confided  in  no  one.  He 
never  mentioned  his  parents. 

There  was  more  than  fundamental  inability  to  share  his 
feelings  with  another.  He  had  no  idea  what  to  do  with  his 
life.  He  never  laughed  at  the  grandiose  plans  of  others, 
though  he  knew — and  was  aware  they  knew — that  noth- 
ing would  ever  come  of  them.  Paro  was  too  realistic  to 
build  false  hopes,  and  he  had  nothing  on  which  to  build 
any  real  hopes. 

When  questioned  by  school  authorities,  he  answered 
confidently  and  convincingly  that  he  was  sure  he  could 
adjust  properly  to  his  parents.  He  would  continue  in  public 
school,  he  said,  or  he  would  work.  In  a  discussion  of  his 
future  at  which  his  father  and  mother  were  present  he 
stated  that  he  would  accept  guidance. 

"I  am  old  enough  now,"  he  said.  "I  know  that  I  must 
make  something  of  myself." 

He  did  not  believe  it  for  a  moment.  Yet  he  was  deter- 
mined to  get  away  from  the  institution. 

Unless  there  was  a  strong  overriding  reason,  the  author- 
ities were  obligated  to  release  him.  At  sixteen  he  was  no 
longer  a  juvenile  and  therefore  not  a  delinquent.  He  had 
been  convicted  of  no  crime.  On  the  basis  of  his  two  years 
in  Warwick  he  could  not  be  judged  a  wayward  minor,  the 
category  for  youths  over  sixteen.  Even  though  school  au- 
thorities doubted  his  ability  to  adjust  to  his  parents,  and 
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realized  they  had  no  real  desire  to  make  room  in  their 
lives  for  him,  there  was  no  choice  other  than  to  loose  him 
in  society  to  make  his  way  as  best  he  could. 

Paro  never  had  any  intention  of  setting  a  foot  inside  the 
door  of  his  parents'  flat,  though  he  knew  that  they  had 
prospered,  that  Carmela  controlled  the  whole  tenement 
building.  He  went  back  to  the  block,  but  with  a  specific 
aim.  He  did  not  intend  to  stay  long.  During  sex  conversa- 
tions at  Warwick,  Paro's  thoughts  had  always  turned  to 
Dolores,  his  companion  in  his  first  and  only  sex  ex- 
periences. He  remembered  her,  too,  as  the  one  person  to 
whom  he  had  felt  close.  He  intended  to  find  her. 

Dolores  had  talked  of  her  desire  to  seek  freedom  from 
her  family,  perhaps  by  going  to  work.  Perhaps  she  had 
done  this.  He  wanted  to  be  with  her,  and  if  she  had 
broken  away  on  her  own  she  might  be  able  to  advise  him. 

The  Undertaker  was  standing  in  front  of  the  candy 
store  as  he  had  been  doing  the  las,t  time  Paro  saw  him. 
Half  a  dozen  other  boys  were  there,  some  of  whom  were 
new  faces.  Those  who  knew  Paro  greeted  him  warmly,  ex- 
cept that  the  Undertaker  showed  a  certain  wariness. 

Paro  relieved  the  Undertaker's  fear  at  once.  "I'm  hang- 
ing around  a  couple  of  hours,"  he  said.  "Later  I'm  to 
meet  a  friend  who  was  in  Warwick  with  me." 

He  answered  questions  about  Warwick  and  made  in- 
quiries about  life  on  the  block.  Then  he  asked  in  an  off- 
hand manner  if  Dolores  were  still  around. 

"Didn't  you  hear?"  said  the  Undertaker.  "She  pulled  up 
and  run  off  a  year  ago.  Her  old  lady  raised  all  kinds  of 
hell,  but  she  got  a  job  and  didn't  come  back." 

Paro  said  casually,  "I  hadn't  heard  that." 

One  of  the  boys  volunteered  that  his  older  sister  had 
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seen  Dolores  and  she  was  working  in  a  bar  on  the  west 
side  somewhere  around  i3oth  Street.  Paro  shrugged,  but 
tucked  the  information  away  in  his  mind. 

Toward  evening  as  the  boys  got  ready  to  scatter  for  din- 
ner, Paro  bid  them  good-by  and  set  off  across  town.  He 
had  a  few  dollars  in  his  pocket,  put  together  from  small 
gifts  from  his  parents  and  augmented  by  gambling.  A 
Warwick  friend  of  his,  Miguel,  had  invited  him  to  look 
him  up  when  he  got  out.  Several  others  had  done  the 
same,  but  the  fact  that  Miguel  lived  on  the  west  side  not 
far  from  St.  Nicholas  Avenue  was  the  reason  Paro  chose 
him.  Paro  located  the  family  name  on  the  mailbox,  which 
also  gave  the  flat  number.  He  climbed  the  stairs  without 
misgivings.  Miguel  was  extremely  friendly  in  all  his  rela- 
tions. He  had  always  boasted  that  his  mother  could  feed 
a  dozen  unexpected  guests  without  ever  getting  up  from 
the  table. 

Paro  heard  many  voices  through  the  thin  door.  After  he 
had  rapped  it  was  opened  by  a  young  girl.  The  family  was 
squeezed  around  a  big  table.  All  the  faces  had  turned  to 
look  at  the  newcomer. 

"Its  Paro!"  shouted  Miguel,  his  face  lighting  up. 
"Mamacita,"  he  said,  turning  to  a  large,  soft-bosomed 
woman  sitting  before  a  big  pot  of  steaming  rice  and  beans, 
"it  is  Paro  that  I  have  told  you  so  much  about." 

The  woman  turned  respectfully  to  her  husband  at  the 
head  of  the  table. 

"Miguel,"  his  father  said,  "bring  your  friend  in  to  eat 
with  us." 

There  was  not  room  for  another  chair  at  the  table,  so 
Miguel  moved  to  one  side  of  his  chair.  The  girl  who  had 
opened  the  door  brought  a  plate,  and  soon  Paro  was  eat- 
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ing  rice  and  beans  covered  with  chicken  and  okra  gravy. 
The  welcome  made  him  feel  good  inside,  though  he  was 
not  altogether  comfortable  in  the  unfamiliar  warmth  of  the 
atmosphere. 

After  dinner  Miguel  suggested  to  Paro  that  they  go  to 
the  roof  for  air  and  a  chance  to  talk  over  old  times. 

For  the  first  half  hour  they  exchanged  knowledge  about 
mutual  acquaintances  still  in  Warwick  and  those  who  had 
come  out.  When  they  came  to  the  present  they  spoke  in 
the  courteous,  rather  formal  phrases  of  the  Spanish. 

"And  so/'  Miguel  said  after  the  highlights  had  been 
covered,  "what  are  your  plans,  Paro?" 

"I  am  just  out,  as  you  know,"  Paro  said.  "I  have  no  plans 
yet.  I'm  looking  around.  I  have  money  to  tide  me  over." 

"I  know  you  have  money,  Paro,"  Miguel  said.  "Of 
course  you  have  money.  But  everyone  must  be  careful.  My 
father  likes  to  have  my  friends  stay  here  with  us.  It  would 
be  nice  if  you  would  remain  for  a  few  days  to  give  us 
longer  to  talk.  And  you  will  have  an  opportuntity  to  look 
around  and  decide  what  you  want  to  do." 

"It  would  be  great  trouble  for  your  mother,"  Paro  said. 
"I  do  not  wish  to  be  in  the  way." 

Miguel's  face  registered  amazement.  "In  the  way!  With 
eight  children  already,  how  could  you  possibly  be  in  the 
way,  just  one  more?" 

Paro  then  nodded  agreement.  "I  will  look  around  a  lit- 
tle and  see  some  of  our  friends  and  get  my  bearings." 

"I  am  working,"  Miguel  said,  a  touch  of  defensiveness 
in  his  voice.  "I  do  not  mind  it.  I  run  errands  for  the  gro- 
cery and  I  have  money  and  the  work  is  really  not  very 
hard." 

"That  is  good,"  Paro  said. 
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"If  you  would  like,  Paro,  I  will  inquire  around  the 
neighborhood  and  see  if  a  boy  is  wanted." 

Paro  shook  his  head  slowly.  "You  are  very  kind,  Miguel. 
But  I  must  get  my  bearings.  A  little  later  I  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  your  thoughtfulness." 

When  Paro  awakened  the  next  day,  Miguel  and  his  two 
brothers,  who  had  made  room  in  their  small  bedroom, 
had  departed.  Mamacita  fixed  him  something  to  eat  and 
he  went  downstairs  and  walked  up  St.  Nicholas  Avenue 
until  he  came  to  i3oth  Street.  He  peered  into  all  the  bars, 
hoping  to  see  Dolores. 

Finally  he  tired  and  went  to  a  movie.  It  was  a  double 
feature  and  by  the  time  he  came  out  evening  was  falling. 
He  ate  a  hot  dog  with  Spanish  sauce  at  a  corner  stand 
and  once  more  took  up  the  search.  Now  he  was  more 
methodical  and  he  stood  longer  before  each  window.  He 
searched  all  one  side  of  St.  Nicholas  Avenue,  as  well  as  the 
bars  a  little  distance  down  side  streets,  between  i2jth 
and  i34th  streets. 

About  ten  o'clock  he  was  weary  and  discouraged,  and 
anyhow  the  courteous  thing  to  Miguel's  family  was  to  ar- 
rive before  they  had  gone  to  bed. 

Miguel  was  sitting  on  the  stoop  with  friends  when  Paro 
came. 

"This  is  my  friend  Paro,"  Miguel  said  to  the  others,  and 
he  named  them  off  to  Paro.  Then  Miguel  got  up.  "Will  you 
excuse  us?  Paro  and  I  have  had  little  chance  to  talk  over 
old  times." 

He  led  the  way  to  a  candy  store.  "Those  are  nice  guys/' 
he  said.  "But  now  that  I  work  I  do  not  hang  around  so 
much  with  the  gang." 

Miguel  and  Paro  had  coffee  and  cake  and  talked  over 
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the  old  days  in  Warwick.  Miguel  did  not  ask  what  Paro 
had  done  during  the  day,  and  Paro  did  not  volunteer  any 
information.  A  little  after  midnight  they  went  home  to  bed. 

Late  in  the  evening  of  the  second  day  Paro  found 
Dolores.  More  exactly,  Dolores  found  him.  He  was  stand- 
ing before  a  bar  and  grill,  trying  to  decide  whether  to  go 
in  for  a  closer  look. 

"Paro?  It's  Paro,  isn't  it?" 

The  voice  behind  him  was  low  and  musical  and  he 
recognized  it  at  once. 

He  turned.  "Yes,"  he  said,  smiling,  but  repressing  a 
greater  show  of  emotion.  "Hello,  Dolores." 

At  nineteen  she  was  mature,  a  little  too  heavily  made 
up,  and  her  face  was  thinner  than  he  had  remembered.  A 
cotton  dress  of  bright  red  and  green  and  blue  set  off  her 
round  figure. 

Dolores  bubbled  with  enthusiasm.  "I  have  been  won- 
dering about  you,  Paro.  I  heard  that  perhaps  you  were  to 
be  home  soon.  Some  of  the  boys,  I  forget  now  just  who, 
had  come  from  the  place  you  were." 

"I'm  just  now  out,"  Paro  said. 

She  linked  her  arm  in  his. 

"You  must  come  with  me  and  tell  about  yourself.  I'm 
through  work  now.  Why  don't  you  come  to  my  room  and 
we'll  have  coffee  and  talk?" 

Paro  gained  from  Dolores,  as  he  had  before,  a  feeling  of 
security.  He  liked  being  swept  along  in  her  warm  en- 
thusiasm. Her  hand  clasping  his  arm  sent  a  warm  glow 
through  him. 

She  led  the  way  up  a  dark  and  malodorous  stairway  to 
the  third  landing  of  a  rooming  house.  Her  room,  though 
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narrow  and  cramped,  was  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  rest  of 
the  house.  At  the  window  were  gaily  printed  paper  cur- 
tains. The  dresser,  freshly  painted  a  light  green,  was  cov- 
ered with  a  white  scarf  embroidered  with  pink  bowknots. 
The  iron  bedstead  was  the  same  shade  of  green  and  the 
bed  was  covered  with  a  pink  quilted  sateen  cover.  Against 
the  window  was  a  small  table  and  a  wooden  chair,  also 
freshly  painted. 

Dolores  cried,  "Paint,  paint,  paint — that's  all  I've  been 
doing  for  nights  on  end." 

"It  is  attractive,"  Paro  said. 

Dolores  snatched  up  the  panties  and  stockings  and  a 
bra  which  had  been  hung  on  the  bedstead  to  dry  and 
thrust  them  into  a  drawer.  Then  she  rushed  about  tidying 
the  room. 

"The  place  is  not  much,"  she  said.  "Yet  I  try  to  make  it 
so  that  I  feel  good  coming  home." 

Paro  sat  down  on  the  bed  and  drew  a  cigarette  from  the 
pack  in  his  shirt  pocket.  He  looked  around  the  room  and 
admired  the  comfort  of  it. 

"Would  you  like  to  eat?"  Dolores  asked.  "There  are  cup- 
cakes in  a  bag  in  the  drawer  and  I  have  my  little  hot  plate 
for  making  coffee." 

Paro  nodded,  and  she  took  the  hot  plate  from  a  drawer 
and  set  it  on  top  of  the  dresser  and  plugged  it  into  a  double 
socket  in  the  ceiling  light  cord.  A  coffee  pot  came  from  the 
drawer  and  she  went  to  the  bathroom  at  the  end  of  the 
hall  to  fill  it. 

By  the  time  they  had  eaten  and  smoked  the  old  inti- 
macy had  fully  returned.  They  went  to  bed  and  later  they 
lay  talking.  Paro  did  not  feel  that  he  ever  wanted  to 
move  from  the  room.  He  said  that  he  was  without  plans, 
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that  he  did  not  know  how  to  approach  life  in  the  city.  He 
revealed  that  he  hoped  she,  having  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing herself  on  her  own,  would  advise  him  on  the  best  way 
of  doing  the  same  thing. 

As  Paro  continued  to  speak,  Dolores  sat  up  and  reached 
for  the  package  of  cigarettes.  She  lighted  one  and  listened 
quietly. 

Finally  she  began  to  speak.  "You  are  aware,  Paro,  how 
hard  it  was  for  me  at  home.  My  mother  was  always  sus- 
pecting me  and  saying  nasty  things.  My  father  often 
slapped  me.  Yet  I  am  not  sure  that  it  wasn't  easier  than 
trying  to  live  alone." 

Paro  was  amazed.  "But  you're  comfortable  and  your 
own  boss." 

"Yes,"  Dolores  said.  "Yes,  I  am.  But  it  is  very  hard. 
Paro,  the  most  important  thing  you  must  do  is  get  a  job. 
That  is  not  easy,  and  even  after  you  have  found  one  you 
are  only  beginning.  I  will  do  everything  I  can  to  help." 

Paro  relaxed  a  little.  "I  know  you're  right,  Dolores.  I 
must  find  a  job.  But  first  one  must  have  a  place  to  stay. 
Creeping  to  one's  friends  night  after  night  is  not  pleasant." 

Dolores  smiled  warmly  down  at  him.  "Paro,  it  would  be 
wonderful  if  you  could  stay  here.  But  it  really  wouldn't 
do  at  all.  Even  for  one  this  little  room  is  very  hard  to  keep 
up." 

Paro  felt  the  sudden  change  of  atmosphere,  but  he  did 
not  quite  understand  what  was  happening.  She  had 
sought  him,  as  he  had  her,  and  their  intimacy  had  seemed 
complete. 

Dolores  began  to  explain  in  a  quiet,  soft  voice.  "Paro,  I 
must  be  very  frank.  No  doubt  it  was  wrong  for  me  to  do 
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what  we  did.  Now  I  must  tell  you  that  I  go  with  another, 
an  older  man,  and  we  have  spoken  of  marriage." 

Paro  felt  suddenly  cold  and  empty.  He  had  not 
searched  Dolores  out  expecting  to  live  with  her.  And  even 
after  being  here  with  her  his  expectations  had  not  soared 
high.  Yet  he  had  hoped  that  she  still  belonged  to  him. 
Now  he  felt  more  completely  alone  than  ever  before. 

She  lay  down  beside  him  and  pressed  against  him, 
stroking  his  cheek.  "I'm  sorry,  Paro.  I'm  really  very  sorry. 
We  should  not  have  come  here.  But  you  know  that  I  do 
feel  very  close  to  you  and  will  do  all  I  can  to  help,  ex- 
cept in  this  one  way." 

Paro  shrugged  her  off.  "It's  all  right,"  he  said,  moving  to 
get  up.  "I  will  get  along  fine.  I  have  good  connections." 


Paro's  fork  was  poised  over  a  slab  of  marble  cake  in  the 
Little  San  Juan  Restaurant  when  he  recalled  that  this  day 
was  his  eighteenth  birthday.  He  lay  down  the  fork, 
lighted  a  match,  and  held  it  in  the  air. 

"Look,"  he  said,  "I  just  remembered  it's  my  birthday." 
He  stuck  the  match  in  the  cake.  "This  is  easier  than  buy- 
ing eighteen  candles." 

His  chief  lieutenants,  Indio  and  Chino,  pretended  to 
applaud  by  bringing  their  palms  together  without  sound. 

Indio  said,  "If  I  had  only  known,  Paro,  I'd  have 
brought  you  something  nice." 

"It  would  be  exceedingly  pleasant,"  Chino  said  with  the 
mock  Spanish  politeness  with  which  the  three  addressed 
each  other  except  in  times  of  stress,  "if  you  were  to  order  a 
whole  cake." 

Paro  laughed.  "All  right,  the  treat's  on  me."  He  called 
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to  the  girl  behind  the  counter,  "Lola,  give  the  boys  some 
cake/' 

Chine's  round,  sleek  face  broke  into  a  smile.  "Coffee 
would  be  nice  too,  Paro,  because  we  must  honor  you  all 
we  can/' 

"The  idea  is  excellent.  And  so  in  my  honor,  Chino,  the 
coffee  will  be  on  you." 

Indio's  slender,  classically  handsome  olive  face  re- 
mained somber  as  he  said,  "I  will  graciously  accept  both 
offers/' 

The  waitress  brought  the  cake  and  then  the  coffee  and 
they  fell  to. 

Paro  remembered  the  cakes  which  Dolores  had  taken 
from  the  drawer  on  the  night  he  had  found  her  two  years 
ago.  The  feeling  of  empty  loneliness  with  which  he  had  set 
off  into  the  crowded  street  after  leaving  her  was  one  of  his 
most  cruelly  haunting  memories.  That  night  in  his  de- 
spair he  had  not  been  able  to  force  himself  to  return  to 
Miguel's  family.  After  endless  tramping  he  had  slept  in 
a  car  which  he  found  unlocked. 

In  the  morning  after  coffee  and  rolls  his  spirits  had  risen 
a  little  and  he  set  out  in  search  of  other  boys  he  had 
known  in  Warwick.  Some  he  found,  others  had  moved 
away.  A  few,  like  Miguel,  had  found  jobs  and  were  not 
interested  in  him  beyond  an  exchange  of  memories. 
Others  put  him  up  a  little  while  or  shared  small  change 
with  him. 

As  the  months  passed,  Paro's  life  became  one  of  des- 
peration as  he  moved  about  the  city.  He  slept  on  rooftops, 
in  automobiles,  in  the  subway,  in  cellars.  He  snatched 
milk  from  window  sills  and  fruit  from  sidewalk  markets. 
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Occasionally  he  stole  items  of  value  from  automobiles  and 
stores,  but  he  was  able  to  dispose  of  them  for  very  little. 
He  was  usually  dirty  and  often  ragged. 

Yet  Paro's  movements  were  not  entirely  purposeless. 
He  had  formed  a  plan  while  at  Warwick.  He  sought  a  chan- 
nel into  a  gang,  not  a  block  gang,  not  a  neighborhood 
gang  which  played  stick  ball  and  talked  big  and  acted 
little.  He  wanted  a  gang  which,  even  though  small,  was 
composed  of  boys  of  the  same  unfettered  spirit  as  his 
own. 

One  of  the  boys  Paro  had  known  at  Warwick,  and  one 
of  those  he  had  not  been  able  to  find,  was  Indio.  One 
afternoon  in  El  Barrio  they  met  on  the  street.  Indio  had 
money  for  coffee.  Paro  was  impressed  by  Indio's  new 
suede  shoes  and  his  pearl  gray  hat,  and  he  listened  at- 
tentively while  his  host  spoke  of  the  life  he  was  leading. 

"I'm  with  the  Golden  Jaguars,"  Indio  said  impressively. 

Paro  had  not  heard  of  them,  but  he  nodded  respectfully. 

"We're  not  so  big  yet,"  Indio  continued,  "but  we  con- 
trol five  blocks.  Nobody  moves  without  our  say-so.  Not 
even  the  Valiants  come  in  unless  they've  gathered  a  big 
force." 

Paro  smiled,  remembering  his  fight  with  the  invading 
Valiant  bicycle  riders. 

Indio  had  gone  on  to  speak  of  the  activities  of  his 
gang.  "We  know  how  to  get  money  when  we  need  it,"  he 
said.  "We  know  how  to  pull  jobs  and  where  to  sell  the 
stuff."  He  added  slyly,  "We  even  have  a  couple  of  girls 
who  work  for  us  sometimes." 

That  night  Indio  had  introduced  Paro  to  some  of  his 
friends  and  later  had  taken  him  to  his  home.  Indio  lived 
with  his  older  sister  and  her  husband.  Indio  explained  that 
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his  sister  was  always  after  him  to  get  a  job,  to  do  this  and 
do  that,  but  in  the  end  he  always  managed  to  have  his 
way. 

The  meeting  with  Indio  had  marked  the  change  in 
Paro's  way  of  life.  For  a  while  he  stayed  at  the  home  of 
Indio's  sister  and  her  husband.  From  that  base  he  made  a 
place  for  himself  in  the  Golden  Jaguars.  As  his  influence 
in  the  neighborhood  increased,  he  had  fallen  in  with  a 
girl — like  Dolores  a  few  years  older  than  himself — and  had 
gone  to  live  with  her.  That  relationship  had  lasted  only  a 
short  time  but  others  had  followed.  Having  gained  con- 
fidence in  himself,  he  was  never  at  a  complete  loss  for  a 
place  to  stay. 

Within  a  few  months  Paro  had  become  the  acknowl- 
edged leader  of  the  Golden  Jaguars.  The  leadership  had 
previously  been  divided  between  Indio  and  Chino  and 
three  or  four  others.  No  specific  incident  or  set  of  them 
had  brought  Paro  forward.  It  was  simply  that  his  cour- 
age, aggressiveness,  and  devotion  to  gang  affairs — plus  an 
intuitive  understanding  of  others  sharpened  in  the  in- 
stitutions— caused  a  gradual  shift  of  power. 

Paro's  experience  in  the  two  correction  schools  stood 
him  in  good  stead.  Many  other  leaders  bullied  the  weaker 
members.  Paro  was  a  source  of  strength,  as  he  had  been 
to  the  younger  boys  in  the  institutions. 

When  he  took  the  part  of  another  he  avoided  bravado. 
If  a  boy  were  in  a  dispute,  say,  with  one  stronger  than 
himself,  or  got  into  trouble  with  an  adult  in  a  restaurant 
or  saloon,  Paro  had  a  subtle  way  of  entering  the  affair 
and  leading  the  conversation  around  until  he  seemed  the 
aggrieved  party.  At  this  point  a  cool  menace  came  into  his 
manner  which  usually  brought  an  apology  or  at  least  a 
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reasonably  graceful  exit.  He  did  not  press  the  advantage 
once  it  was  his.  But  when  there  appeared  no  other  way 
out  he  was  a  quick  and  dangerous  fighter. 

Paro  was  well  aware  of  the  value  of  chivalry.  The  acts 
themselves  and  the  reputation  brought  loyalty.  But  there 
were  risks,  too,  and  he  took  them. 

Once  Chino,  while  he  still  regarded  himself  as  an  equal 
leader,  had  organized  a  penny-pitching  game,  using  the 
new  hat  of  a  weaker  member  as  a  catching  receptacle. 
Paro  came  along  too  late  to  prevent  the  soiling  of  the  hat. 
But  he  suggested  that  the  hat  owner  be  allowed  to  keep 
the  pennies.  After  a  bitter  debate  he  won  his  point.  Chino, 
a  winner,  was  angry  and  a  feud  seemed  inevitable.  But 
the  storm  blew  over. 

Once  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Golden  Jaguars, 
Paro  was  able  to  make  use  of  the  friends  he  had  made  at 
Warwick.  Some  of  them  were  now  engaged  in  numbers- 
writing,  dope-carrying,  pimping,  and  other  illegal  activi- 
ties. Paro  helped  them  with  occasional  chores,  and  when 
he  got  a  little  money  he  tried  to  run-  it  up  at  dice  or 
cards.  He  seldom  made  it,  but  in  the  rare  instances  that  he 
won  a  roll  he  spent  lavishly  on  others.  Once,  to  celebrate 
the  growing  "rep"  of  the  Jaguars,  he  threw  a  spread  at  a 
restaurant  which  cost  him  seventy  dollars. 

Paro  was  as  cool  in  group  action  as  in  individual  dis- 
putes. He  did  not  "put  it  on"  with  another  gang  if  he 
could  help  it,  until  the  Jaguars  seemed  to  be  in  the  right. 
He  had  more  patience  than  most  leaders  and  thus  was  able 
to  maneuver  the  time  and  place  of  battle.  Since  he  was  a 
superior  organizer  as  well  as  a  bold  tactician,  his  victories 
were  more  clear-cut  than  those  of  most.  When  both  sides 
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were  ready  to  "declare  a  talk,"  he  was  good  at  negotiat- 
ing peace. 

Now,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  felt  of  some  impor- 
tance. At  a  dance  one  night  he  overheard  a  strange  boy 
say  in  an  undertone  to  another,  "There's  Paro!"  That  was 
all,  but  awe  was  in  the  boy's  voice.  A  warm  glow  spread 
through  Paro's  body. 

It  was  soon  a  fairly  common  thing  for  leaders  of  gangs, 
often  from  other  boroughs,  to  come  to  Paro  for  advice  and 
the  support  of  his  forces.  Paro  was  not  free  with  either.  He 
listened  carefully  and  when  he  acted  at  all  it  was  with  the 
utmost  caution.  Indio  and  Chino  had  become  his  closest 
friends  and  most  dependable  lieutenants.  When  Paro  did 
go  to  the  aid  of  another  gang,  he  along  with  Indio  and 
Chino  took  command  of  the  combined  forces. 

Paro  was  quickest  to  act  where  the  problems  of  his  own 
people  were  involved,  for  the  boys  mirrored  the  troubles 
of  the  adults.  Now  the  pressures  were  increasing  as  Puerto 
Ricans  sought  more  living  space  outside  El  Barrio.  They 
were  moving  into  the  Bronx,  Brooklyn,  up  and  down  Man- 
hattan's west  side,  and  they  colonized  as  had  other  new 
arrivals.  High  rents  could  be  squeezed  from  them  and  un- 
scupulous  landlords  forced  out  old  tenants  to  make  room. 
Thus  Puerto  Ricans  were  charged  with  driving  families 
from  their  homes. 

The  Puerto  Ricans  in  turn  were  over  suspicious.  When 
jostled  in  the  subway  they  often  took  it  as  a  racial  slight, 
forgetting  that  everybody  was  pushing.  An  incident  on 
the  street  or  in  the  park  became  not  a  personal  but  a  racial 
difference. 

The  antagonism  was  more  open  and  violent  between 
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teen-agers.  If  the  Puerto  Ricans  moved  into  a  predomi- 
nantly Irish  neighborhood,  the  Irish  gangs  fought  them.  It 
was  the  same  with  the  Italians,  the  Jews,  and  the  Negroes. 
Often  there  were  alliances  against  the  Puerto  Ricans,  espe- 
cially of  the  Irish  and  Italians. 

The  needs  of  the  new  group  in  the  population  caused  a 
cohesiveness  among  Puerto  Ricians  which  allowed  Paro  to 
gain  wider  influence  than  would  have  been  possible  for  a 
leader  of  some  other  group. 

His  Golden  Jaguars  were  a  kind  of  tactical  force  which 
he  brought  to  the  aid  of  neighborhood  Puerto  Rican  gangs 
all  over  the  city.  He  claimed  that  in  an  emergency  he 
could,  through  his  alliances,  raise  between  five  hundred 
and  one  thousand  fighters.  His  enemies  believed  this 
might  be  so. 

The  fact  that  Puerto  Rican  gangs  often  fought  defen- 
sively did  not  mean  they  were  always  at  peace  with  each 
other.  The  Golden  Jaguars  had  many  rumbles  with  other 
Puerto  Rican  gangs. 

To  belong  to  the  Jaguars  was  now  an  honor  which  car- 
ried many  privileges.  A  boy  wearing  the  gang  jacket 
might  walk  even  in  the  territory  of  the  deadly  Valiants.  No 
one  crossed  Paro  unless  ready  to  wage  war. 

Existence  was  still  precarious,  since  he  had  no  steady 
source  of  income.  He  depended  on  women,  on  gambling 
winnings,  and  on  the  largess  of  friends  who  were  gamblers 
or  dealers  in  numbers,  narcotics,  and  women. 

Usually  he  was  content,  looking  at  his  bitter  past  against 
the  present.  Sometimes  he  tried  to  see  into  the  future,  and 
then  he  worried.  The  fear  of  once  more  being  seized  and 
hemmed  in  by  walls  was  never  completely  out  of  his  mind. 
He  understood  little  of  the  other  world  of  comfort  and  se- 
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curity,  but  occasionally  he  dreamed  of  finding  a  pathway 
into  it.  He  even  neared  the  point  of  trying. 

He  was  conscious  of  it  now  because  for  some  moments 
Indio  and  Chino  had  been  carrying  on  a  conversation 
about  it. 

Chino  addressed  him.  "What  about  the  job?  Are  you 
taking  it?" 

Paro,  chin  resting  on  his  fist,  smiled  with  his  eyes.  He 
had  grown  heavier  but  the  increase  was  all  in  muscle.  He 
was  taller  than  most  Puerto  Ricans  and  his  shoulders  were 
broad  and  powerful.  His  face  was  large  but  not  flat,  and 
usually  his  expression  was  open  and  engaging.  His  curly 
dark  hair  was  heavy  but  not  worn  in  the  massed  pompa- 
dour of  many  Puerto  Rican  youths.  His  dress  was  in  the 
"sweet"  fashion — dark,  well-pressed  trousers,  white  shirt, 
knit  black  tie  with  narrow  clasp,  blue-black  corduroy 
jacket.  Flashy  clothes  were  regarded  with  contempt  by  the 
sophisticated  leaders. 

Paro  answered,  "I  haven't  made  up  my  mind.  I  could 
use  regular  money." 

"You'll  end  up  a  reformer,"  Indio  said.  "You'll  stand  on 
street  corners  preaching  to  us.  I'll  keep  cigar  butts  in  my 
pocket  and  put  them  in  the  hat." 

Chino  laughed.  "No,  that  isn't  what  he'll  do.  When  Paro 
works  at  the  community  center  he  will  be  in  charge  of 
seeing  that  nobody  steals  the  Ping-pong  paddles." 

Paro  grinned  amiably.  "Oh,  I  don't  know.  They  want  to 
pay  me  for  sitting  around  a  few  nights  a  week  telling  the 
boys  how  to  play  basketball.  Why  not  pick  up  money 
when  it's  tossed  to  you?" 

Indio  lit  a  cigarette  and  said  delicately,  "It  must  be  ad- 
mitted, no  matter  how  our  pride  is  wounded,  that  the 
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Golden  Jaguar  basketball  team  under  your  captaincy  did 
not  win  the  national  championship /' 

"You  forget,"  Chino  said,  "the  possible  reason.  If  we 
had  not  become  angry  at  the  referee  and  walked  off  the 
court,  and  I  had  not  punctured  the  basketball,  we  might 
have  gone  on  and  on/' 

Indio  nodded  solemnly.  "We  were  behind  only  58  to  3 
at  the  time,  not  a  great  handicap/' 

Paro  shrugged.  "We  go  to  the  center  once  in  a  while 
even  if  we  didn't  carry  through  on  the  basketball.  And 
Miguel,  my  old  friend,  works  hard  there  and  I  would  like 
to  do  him  a  favor." 

At  the  community  center  a  campaign  was  being  made 
to  break  Paro  away  from  youth  gang  delinquency  and 
guide  him  into  channels  of  constructive  activity.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  if  he  could  be  turned  in  the  right  direction 
many  others  would  follow. 

Paro  was  too  wise  in  the  motives  of  people  not  to  be 
aware  of  what  was  being  attempted.  Yet  he  was  flattered. 
Here  was  recognition  of  his  importance  in  his  own  society, 
and,  even  more  intriguing,  recognition  by  forces  outside 
his  own  circles.  It  fitted  his  dream  that  in  some  miraculous 
way  he  could  be  a  wealthy  and  respected  figure  in  life. 

Late  the  next  afternoon  Paro  sauntered  into  the  cubicle 
office  of  Bob  Alden,  community  center  director  in  charge 
of  recreation. 

Alden  looked  up.  "Hello,  Paro.  Glad  you  decided  to 


come  in." 


Paro  sat  down,  took  out  a  cigarette,  lit  it,  and  leaned 
back. 

Alden  swiveled  to  look  directly  at  him.  "Now  whatever 
you  do  about  the  job,  let  me  talk  frankly  for  a  minute. 
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Probably  you  know  what  we're  really  driving  at.  You've 
got  leadership  ability.  But  where  is  it  leading  you — and 
leading  your  boys?" 

Paro  studied  the  tip  of  his  cigarette  while  Alden  con- 
tinued to  speak  earnestly. 

"Nobody  ever  cushioned  the  bumps  for  you,  Paro — and 
nobody  will.  But  you  can  make  something  really  exciting 
of  your  life.  Your  natural  leadership  abilities  can  help  a 
lot  of  boys  in  the  center.  And  I  have  a  feeling  you  can  go 
on  from  here  to  important  things/' 

Paro  understood  the  challenge  Alden  was  making.  He 
doubted  that  the  thing  would  ever  really  lead  anywhere. 
But  one  never  knew. 

"I  happen  to  have  a  little  time  right  now,"  he  said.  "Let 
me  take  a  whirl  at  it." 

Paro  felt  out  of  water  and  embarrassed  the  first  night  he 
appeared  for  work.  Though  pleased  that  a  job  had  been 
created  especially  for  him,  he  was  already  irked  by  the 
thought  of  restriction  to  the  center.  The  officials  also  were 
at  a  loss,  too.  They  hadn't  been  able  to  think  of  anything 
concrete  to  assign  him  to.  He  could  hardly  be  set  to  caring 
for  equipment,  running  errands,  or  some  other  menial  la- 
bor. After  all,  Paro  was  a  personage — was  now,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  center  of  all  eyes. 

Alden  told  him,  "Why  don't  you  just  talk  with  whatever 
friends  are  about  and  get  the  hang  of  the  place." 

Indio  and  Chino  had  arrived  with  Paro,  and  in  the  end 
he  sat  with  them  in  the  noisy  recreation  room.  They  had 
been  here  occasionally  when  broke,  the  police  heat  was 
on,  or  before  the  Friday  night  dance  which  they  some- 
times attended.  But  it  was  not  the  same  and  the  conversa- 
tion was  listless. 
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"I  have  enough  money  for  a  bottle  of  wine,"  Chino  said. 
"Would  you  care  for  me  to  bring  you  a  nip?" 

Paro  shook  his  head.  "It  might  cause  embarrassment." 

Chino  and  Indio  fidgeted,  and  after  a  while  Paro  told 
them  to  get  the  wine  and  he  would  join  them  after  his 
time  at  the  center  was  up. 

The  two  departed,  offering,  if  Paro  wished,  to  return  in 
half  an  hour  to  keep  him  company  some  more. 

On  succeeding  nights  Paro  made  an  effort  to  find  some- 
thing to  do.  He  helped  Miguel  in  the  gym,  refereeing 
basketball  games  among  boys  he  knew.  And  he  sat  about 
talking  with  nongang  Puerto  Rican  youths.  He  recog- 
nized the  value  of  the  center  to  them.  One  was  working 
as  copy  boy  on  a  newspaper,  another  expected  to  become 
a  fireman.  Another  boy  was  in  college.  Paro  was  downcast 
by  talk  of  these  ambitions  and  opportunities. 

Indio  and  Chino  were  tireless  in  keeping  him  company. 
But  afterward  in  the  restaurants  and  bars  they  showed 
restlessness. 

"We  need  you,  Paro,"  Indio  would  say.  "All  this  in  the 
center  is  very  well,  perhaps.  But  is  it  doing  you  any 
good?" 

Chino  said  one  night,  "Do  you  want  to  know  what  a 
fellow  asked  me?  He  wanted  to  know  whether  the 
Golden  Jaguars  had  switched  to  Salvation  Army  uni- 
forms." 

Indio  added,  "A  lot  of  the  guys  think  this  will  break  the 
gang  up." 

Paro  did  not  mind  a  certain  amount  of  ribbing.  But 
these  things  were  preying  on  his  own  mind.  Resenting  the 
fact,  he  launched  an  offensive  which  was  really  an  argu- 
ment aimed  at  himself. 
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"What  do  you  two  get  out  of  life?  You  get  out  of  bed 
some  time  in  the  afternoon,  look  for  a  little  money,  and  if 
you  find  it  go  running  after  some  wine  or  a  girl  or  reefers 
or  maybe  horse.  If  there's  a  fight  you  fight,  and  then  you 
spend  the  next  week  telling  about  your  great  victories. 
What  kind  of  a  life  is  that?  I  try  to  find  out  a  few  things 
and  you  sound  off  like  a  couple  of  squares." 

"Maybe  you're  right,"  Chino  said.  "I  don't  argue  against 
a  guy  making  something  of  himself  and  I  hope  you  do. 
But,  remember,  things  are  stirring  up  on  the  west  side.  You 
know  very  well  we  can't  handle  the  situation  without 
you.  The  leaders  over  there  keep  asking  if  you're  the  same 
old  Paro." 

Paro's  defensive  anger  had  not  yet  run  its  course. 
"So  I  have  to  go  running  every  time  those  guys  get  into 
trouble.  Maybe  I'm  not  cut  out  for  this  kind  of  work.  I 
never  said  I  was.  But  that  don't  prove  I  have  to  practice  to 
be  a  bum." 

They  dropped  that  line  of  conversation,  and,  before 
separating  for  the  night,  Paro  made  further  inquiries 
about  the  situation  on  the  west  side. 

"I  am  still  the  leader,"  Paro  said.  "I  will  do  what  has  to 
be  done." 

A  couple  of  days  later  Paro  was  assigned  to  organize 
the  Friday  night  dance  for  the  following  week.  The  tacit 
understanding  was  that  it  would  be  under  the  general 
direction,  or  control,  of  the  Golden  Jaguars.  Gangs  un- 
friendly with  the  Jaguars  would  hardly  dare  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance, but  that  fact  was  left  unmentioned.  Paro  swung 
into  action  and  assigned  duties  to  lieutenants  from  Indio 
and  Chino  down. 

The  dance  was  an  enormous  success.  Paro  did  not  like 
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to  admit  it  even  to  himself  and  he  brushed  off  congratula- 
tions from  center  officials,  but  he  was  very  much  pleased 
with  his  success  in  a  rather  formal  undertaking.  There 
were  side  remarks  by  a  few  Jaguars  that  the  gang  was  go- 
ing soft,  but  most  shared  the  feeling  of  accomplishment. 

Center  officials  knew  that  Faro's  interest  could  not  be 
held  for  long  by  such  activities.  They  knew  also  that  to 
try  to  interest  him  in  an  ordinary  job  would  not  work  out, 
even  if  he  accepted  it.  He  would  require  something  that 
would  not  insult  the  prestige  which  he  had  gained  for 
himself  in  the  subsociety  of  gang  youth  life. 

There  had  been  many  unhappy  experiences  from  put- 
ting gang  leaders  in  menial  jobs.  Employers  hired  them 
readily  because  they  were  alert  and  neat.  Usually  they 
were  good-natured — until  a  boss  spoke  harshly  or  even 
abruptly  to  them.  The  result  was  likely  to  range  from  a 
dirty  look  to  assault  with  a  deadly  weapon.  A  simple  or- 
der to  carry  out  a  task  was  sometimes  enough  to  cause  an 
outburst. 

Most  of  the  jobs  open  to  Puerto  Ricans  were  as  kitchen 
help,  bus  boys,  messengers,  sweepers,  packers,  and  the 
like.  It  was  certain  that  none  of  these  would  hold  Faro's  in- 
terest. He  lacked  training  in  any  field  and  his  education 
was  rudimentary. 

The  officials  were  not  aware,  however,  of  the  shortness 
of  time  at  their  disposal.  Indio  and  Chino  were  bringing 
inflammatory  messages  from  the  west  side.  Several  Italian 
and  Irish  gangs  had  been  terrorizing  the  Puerto  Rican 
neighborhoods.  They  rode  rough-shod,  insulting  the  girls, 
beating  up  boys,  even  assaulting  elders.  The  allies  of  the 
Golden  Jaguars  were  not  having  much  success  in  fighting 
back.  When  they  tried  a  retaliatory  raid  a  hail  of  missiles 
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from  rooftops  drove  them  off.  The  enemy  gang  counter- 
attacked, ranging  deep  in  Puerto  Rican  territory.  One  of 
the  Golden  Jaguar  allies  had  been  shot  in  the  leg,  an- 
other was  knifed  in  the  shoulder,  several  were  beaten. 

The  Puerto  Rican  boys  were  frightened,  and  they 
called  desperately  to  Paro  for  help. 

One  night  Paro  did  not  appear  at  the  center.  He  was  at 
a  war  council  of  his  lieutenants  and  the  leaders  of  their 
brother  gangs  of  the  west  side. 

Nor  was  he  there  on  the  following  night.  Small  squads 
of  picked  men,  each  squad  armed  with  a  gun  of  its  own, 
penetrated  the  hangouts  of  the  enemy.  The  raid  was  care- 
fully planned  and  executed.  Guns  blazed.  There  was  pis- 
tol whipping.  The  known  leaders  caught  were  stood 
against  the  walls  and  insultingly  beaten. 

The  territory  of  the  west  side  allies  of  the  Golden 
Jaguars  was  once  more  inviolate. 

The  police  heat  was  on  and  Paro  went  into  hiding. 


After  a  couple  of  months  Paro  returned  to  his  old  hang- 
outs. A  few  days  later  a  detective  picked  him  up  for  ques- 
tioning. There  was  no  real  evidence  against  him  and  he 
was  allowed  to  go  free.  But  now  he  knew  that  the  police 
had  marked  him  down  as  a  bad  actor,  a  trouble-maker. 
He  would  be  questioned  after  teen-age  gang  violence 
flared  in  any  area  where  he  was  known  to  have  influence. 

Paro  did  not  go  near  the  community  center.  In  the  first 
place  he  was  in  too  much  trouble  for  the  officials  to  resume 
the  former  relationship.  Anyhow,  looking  back,  he  felt 
there  never  had  been  a  real  chance  of  changing  his  way  of 
life.  The  only  thing  he  knew  how  to  do  was  to  lead  gangs. 
He  plunged  headlong  into  the  task  of  widening  and  in- 
creasing his  power. 

It  was  grueling  work.  Often  he  spent  eighteen  hours  a 
day  at  it.  He  talked  over  personal  problems  with  Golden 
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Jaguars  or  close  allies.  Leaders  of  far-flung  gangs  brought 
their  worries  to  him,  and  he  journeyed  into  the  distant 
corners  of  the  boroughs  and  to  New  Jersey.  He  was  sel- 
dom tough  Paro,  the  gang  fighter.  More  often  he  handled 
the  situations  as  a  wise  father. 

"Papa  Paro,"  Chino  half  jestingly  called  him.  Or,  "Paro, 
the  Protector/'  Chino  claimed  that  he  had  heard  boys 
refer  to  him  in  those  ways. 

"He  is  the  Emperor  Paro,"  Indio  said. 

Now  that  he  had  taken  on  new  responsibilities,  Paro 
rented  a  small  cold-water  flat.  Sometimes  a  girl  was  there 
with  him,  for  a  night,  a  week,  a  month.  At  other  times 
Chino  or  Indio  stayed  with  him,  according  to  the  current 
state  of  their  amorous  affairs. 

This  stability  in  Paro's  way  of  life  created  other  prob- 
lems. Gang  boys  did  not,  after  all,  pay  dues.  He  could 
hardly  live  on  the  small  gifts  offered,  and  as  the  leader  he 
could  not  always  accept  them  without  loss  of  prestige. 

Yet  money  was  easy  enough  to  be  had,  as  his  old  friend 
Harry  the  K'nocka  made  clear  to  him.  Paro  had  known 
Harry  since  the  early  days  in  the  Golden  Jaguars,  when 
they  hung  out  in  the  same  candy  store.  Because  Harry 
was  always  promoting  something,  the  candy  store  proprie- 
tor had  called  him  K'nocka,  a  Jewish  word  meaning  a  lit- 
tle shot  acting  like  a  big  shot.  The  name  had  stuck  after 
Harry  had  gone  on  to  somewhat  larger  things. 

It  was  granted  that  Harry  had  connections  because  he 
could  and  did  produce  reefers  and  heroin  and  could 
steer  a  man  to  a  woman.  Otherwise  he  was  the  same  old 
K'nocka,  short  and  dumpy,  with  a  cockeye  and  a  dead- 
serious  expression.  Now  and  again  he  was  a  sharp  dresser. 
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But  he  was  too  harried  to  mind  appearances,  and  soon  he 
would  become  shabby,  with  pockets  pulled  out  of  shape, 
his  clothing  rumpled  and  soiled. 

One  day  Chino  came  to  Paro's  flat  and  told  him  that  the 
K'nocka  wanted  to  see  him. 

"What  does  he  want?"  Paro  asked. 

Chino  sat  down  on  one  of  the  kitchen  chairs.  "You  know 
the  K'nocka.  Always  has  something  big  going,  according 
to  him,  but  you  can  always  tell  when  he  really  has  some- 
thing to  say.  This  is  one  of  those  times." 

Paro  set  a  bottle  of  wine  down  from  a  shelf.  "I  haven't 
seen  the  K'nocka  for  a  while.  Is  he  getting  into  the 
money?" 

"He  always  has  some  money."  Chino  poured  a  glass  of 
wine.  "He  keeps  on  the  move  and  somebody,  somewhere, 
trusts  him  a  little." 

"I'll  run  into  him  one  of  these  nights,"  Paro  said.  "Indio 
agreed  to  a  meeting  over  in  Brooklyn  and  I'll  probably  be 
tied  up  till  late." 

"So,  what's  new  in  Brooklyn?" 

Paro  poured  a  glass  of  wine  for  himself.  "Trouble,  prob- 
ably. There's  always  trouble.  They  think  I've  got  nothing 
to  do  but  run  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  fix  up  every 
squabble  they  get  into." 

"Sure,  they  do,"  Chino  said.  "And  if  they  don't  come  to 
you,  they're  in  for  worse  trouble." 

Paro  laughed.  "Well,  it's  a  fact  you've  got  to  stay  on  the 
run  to  keep  things  together." 

Chino  tossed  a  nearly  empty  cigarette  pack  on  the  table. 
"The  K'nocka  sent  you  a  few  reefers.  That's  another  rea- 
son I  think  he  has  something  on  his  head." 

Paro  had  finished  his  wine  and  was  adjusting  his  pearl 
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gray  hat  before  the  mirror.  "Take  one,  if  you  want  it,  and 
111  take  the  rest  to  the  Brooklyn  boys.  They  probably  need 
a  lift." 

A  few  nights  later  Paro  went  into  the  large  and  noisy 
bar  and  restaurant  which  the  K'nocka  used  as  his  hangout. 
Not  seeing  the  K'nocka,  he  took  a  seat  in  a  booth  at  the 
rear. 

After  a  little  the  K'nocka  appeared.  "I  been  looking  all 
over  for  you,  Paro/'  he  said,  sitting  down.  "I'm  on  the 
jump  every  minute  getting  done  all  the  things  on  my 
mind." 

The  K'nocka  was  in  one  of  his  dressing-down  periods. 
The  pin-striped  brown  suit  which  had  been  natty  at  the 
beginning  was  now  loose  and  dirty.  Rain  had  spotted  his 
mauve  hat.  His  manner  was  nevertheless  important  as  he 
folded  his  arms  on  the  table  and  stared  at  Paro  with  his 
one  good  eye. 

"How  are  you,  K'nocka?"  Paro  asked.  "I  was  expecting 
you  to  look  slicker  than  George  Raft  and  to  drive  your 
Caddy  convertible  right  in  here." 

K'nocka  was  not  one  for  jokes.  "I  need  me  a  new  outfit, 
I  agree.  Fact  is,  I  got  my  eye  on  a  very  stunny  ensemble." 

«ri-i1         ,  •>  .  » 

That  s  nice. 

K'nocka  motioned  to  a  waiter.  "Won't  you  have  some- 
thing, Paro?  Shot  of  liquor,  something  to  eat?" 

"Sure,"  Paro  said.  "Ill  have  whisky  and  a  rulino" 

After  the  waiter  had  brought  a  drink  to  each  and  fol- 
lowed with  Paro's  Spanish  meat  pie,  K'nocka  began  to  get 
into  his  subject. 

"Paro,  we've  known  each  other  for  a  long  time  and  I 
hear  about  you  from  many  others.  You  do  a  lot  of  good 
for  your  people.  Maybe  you're  not  perfect,  but  who  is? 
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You  work  endlessly  solving  problems,  and  I  often  wonder 
how  in  the  world  you  do  it  and  still  manage  to  eat." 

Paro  spread  his  arms  around  the  rulino.  "I'm  eating, 
see!" 

K'nocka's  expression  did  not  change.  "Just  the  P°mt  I'm 
making.  I'm  happy  to  buy  you  the  rulino.  But  you  spend 
too  much  time  helping  people  and  then  have  to  live  off 
others." 

"So?" 

"I  could  loan  you."  The  K'nocka  sat  back  impressively. 

Paro  shrugged.  "One  borrows,  one  must  pay  back." 

"I  only  wanted  to  oblige,"  K'nocka  said. 

Paro  looked  up  from  the  rulino.  "As  you  say,  K'nocka, 
we  have  known  each  other  for  a  long  time.  So  why  do  you 
tell  me  you  are  rich  when  I  know  better?  Who  sent  you?" 

K'nocka  was  never  dismayed  when  his  pretensions  were 
deflated.  "Maybe  you're  right,  maybe  you're  not.  Anyhow 
you  know  that  I  have  connections  in  the  right  circles." 
He  leaned  forward.  "Paro,  you  travel  everywhere  and 
have  many  friends.  We  have  done  a  little  business  before 
and  I  have  done  business  with  your  boys." 

"You  mean  you  want  me  to  be  a  dope-pusher?"  Paro  in- 
quired. 

K'nocka  shook  his  head  in  wide  dismayed  sweeps.  "No, 
no,  Paro.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  But  the  boys  do  sometimes 
use  horse  and  reefers.  Suppose  you  steer  things  in  the 
proper  direction.  It  would  be  made  worth  your  while." 

Paro  shook  his  head.  "Yes,  some  of  the  boys  use.  I  take 
a  reefer  or  a  little  horse  myself.  But  it's  bad  medicine. 
Indio,  as  you  know  better  than  anyone,  has  been  taking 
too  much.  I've  been  talking  to  him  about  it.  I  don't  want 
my  boys  to  get  hooked." 
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K'nocka  was  waiting  to  answer.  "I  don't  suggest  you 
push  anybody.  I'm  just  saying  that  some  will  use  anyhow 
and  you  might  as  well  take  a  little  rake-off  by  steering 
business  the  way  I  say." 

"It's  trouble,"  Paro  said.  "But  let  me  think  it  over." 
K'nocka's   importance   returned.   "You   do   that,   Paro. 
Any  time  you  want  to  talk  to  me,  I'm  right  here." 

Paro  never  formally  accepted  the  offer,  but  slowly  he 
came  to  accept  gifts  and  favors  from  K'nocka.  The  use  of 
narcotics  by  gang  members  was  on  the  rise.  It  became 
known  that  Paro  favored  the  K'nocka  and  those  in  league 
with  him.  Indio  began  to  devote  almost  full  time  to  dis- 
tribution, and  Chino,  while  being  less  of  a  user  than  Indio, 
also  became  a  go-between. 

Indio  and  Chino  handled  all  matters  with  K'nocka. 
Through  them  K'nocka  sent  cash  and  other  gifts  to  Paro. 
Among  these  gifts  were  reefers  and  small  packets  of  her- 
oin. Most  of  these  he  gave  away  judiciously  to  cement  old 
gang  relations  and  establish  new  ones. 

Paro  was  not  unconscious  of  the  dangers,  but  the  fail- 
ure at  the  center  coupled  with  greater  exposure  to  the  po- 
lice had  shaken  his  confidence.  He  thought  it  would  be  all 
right  to  walk  on  the  easier  road  for  a  little  while. 

The  first  trouble  arose  after  Indio  had  sold  a  supply  of 
heroin  to  a  South  Bronx  gang  on  credit.  Individual  mem- 
bers had  bought  small  quantities  on  the  cuff  and  always 
paid  up.  This  time  Indio  overextended  himself  and  the 
buyers  could  not  or  would  not  pay.  A  precedent  for  non- 
payment could  not  be  tolerated. 

As  it  happened,  relations  with  that  particular  gang  had 
never  been  very  good.  Indio  suspected,  too,  that  part  of 
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the  drugs  had  been  resold.  He  hurled  the  charge  of 
welsher  with  great  force.  With  Chino's  help — and  egged 
on  by  K'nocka — Indio  succeeded  in  opening  old  wounds 
among  members  of  the  two  gangs. 

Paro  was  forced  to  step  in.  He  managed  to  get  the  debt 
settled  without  a  fight.  But  the  tension  was  growing  every- 
where. 

Paro  had  an  angry  scene  with  Indio,  and  during  most 
of  it  Chino  sided  with  Indio.  Paro  declared  that  narcotics 
must  take  a  lesser  place.  Indio  argued  that  now  the 
Golden  Jaguar  leadership  was  looked  to  for  guidance  in 
dope. 

"We  have  gained  big  influence,"  Indio  said.  "If  we  turn 
back,  we  may  go  back  very  fast." 

"On  the  other  hand,"  Paro  answered,  "nonusers  com- 
plain that  the  top  leaders  of  the  Jaguars  are  a  bunch  of 
dope  peddlers." 

In  the  end  Chino  suggested  a  happy  medium.  It  might 
be,  he  admitted,  that  Indio  and  even  himself  had  spread 
sales  too  wide.  So  they  would  cut  down. 

Indio  agreed,  but  said,  "You,  Paro,  are  gaining  from 
what  we  are  doing.  Never  forget  that." 

For  a  while  less  narcotics  passed  through  the  hands  of 
Indio  and  Chino  and  the  other  top  Jaguars  who  had  be- 
come involved.  But  now  gang  boys  of  other  areas,  when  a 
pusher  was  arrested  or  for  some  other  reason  drugs  were 
hard  to  get,  came  to  Paro.  And  Paro  found  it  easier  to 
direct  them  to  a  source  rather  than  lose  prestige.  And 
K'nocka,  despite  all  his  pretense  on  the  bigger  things,  was 
skillfully  insidious  at  drawing  deeper  those  already  partly 
involved.  He  quietly  pressed  Indio,  who  was  now  close  to 
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the  addiction  stage,  and  Chino  in  the  direction  he  wanted 
them  to  go. 

Inevitably,  new  trouble  developed  as  Indio  and  Chino 
once  more  widened  their  channels  of  disposal. 

The  pattern  of  the  second  conflict  was  the  same.  Indio 
allowed  too  much  credit  to  an  East  Harlem  gang.  He 
needed  to  force  collection  to  meet  his  obligations  with 
K'nocka — and  K'nocka  pressed  hard,  speaking  darkly  of 
his  ruthless  connections. 

Paro  entered  negotiations  with  the  other  gang  leader. 

"Some  of  my  boys  bought  from  Indio,"  the  leader  said. 
"We  made  no  deal — my  gang  with  your  gang.  If  you,  Paro, 
had  sold  me  so  much  horse,  we'd  have  made  good  on  it. 
You  can't  let  that  hophead,  Indio,  come  in  here  and  sell  to 
just  anybody — maybe  guys  who  just  claim  they  belong — 
and  stick  me  for  it." 

Paro  saw  the  justice  in  the  argument,  but  he  could  not 
retreat. 

"Have  the  money  in  my  hands  in  five  days/*  he  said. 
"Otherwise  we  put  it  on." 

The  terms  were  not  met,  and  Paro  sent  out  the  word. 
There  was  skirmishing  in  the  streets  for  a  couple  of  weeks. 
But  it  was  desultory.  Some  Golden  Jaguars  flatly  said  they 
wouldn't  fight  over  Indio's  dope  debts,  that  the  gang's 
honor  was  not  at  stake. 

"Let  them  call  me  punk,"  one  said.  "But  I'm  no  punk 
because  the  top  guys  want  to  get  rich." 

In  the  end  Paro  had  no  choice  but  to  call  a  rumble. 
Some  Golden  Jaguars  responded  out  of  loyalty  to  him, 
others  to  the  gang  tradition,  others  simply  for  the  battle. 

The  fight  started  one  night  in  the  upper  eastern  out- 
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skirts  of  Central  Park  and  ranged  up  and  down  Fifth 
Avenue  before  it  went  back  to  the  park.  The  Golden  Jag- 
uars were  victorious  in  the  end.  But  it  was  no  clear  victory 
such  as  had  been  celebrated  in  the  old  days. 

Indio  had  failed  to  appear  because  of  drug  illness.  Of 
the  Golden  Jaguars  who  did  come,  many  disappeared 
during  the  fight.  Paro  himself  was  battered  and  bleeding 
from  the  struggle. 

For  the  next  two  days  and  nights  Paro  did  not  leave  his 
flat.  He  lay  on  the  bed,  eyes  turned  to  the  wall,  and  more 
than  ever  in  his  life  he  felt  complete  defeat.  He  remem- 
bered his  terror  as  a  little  boy  running  away  from  home, 
the  hours  alone  in  the  cold,  vacant  old  house.  Following 
that,  as  always,  came  memory  of  the  empty  loneliness 
upon  leaving  Dolores  and  going  numbly  down  into  the 
street. 

The  center  would  never  have  worked  out,  he  knew,  yet 
he  remembered  it  now  as  a  place  of  warmth.  For  long  mo- 
ments he  would  think  about  Miguel's  family  gathered 
around  the  dinner  table.  He  would  still  be  welcomed  at 
Miguel's  but  too  many  years  and  events  had  passed  by, 
and  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  go. 

Chino  came  once  and  called  through  the  door,  but  Paro 
told  him  to  go  away,  that  he  was  thinking. 

At  first  Paro  spent  little  time  analyzing  his  rise  in  the 
gangs  and  the  recent  troubles,  though  he  knew  he  must  do 
so.  Sometimes  he  recalled  the  night  a  boy  had  said, 
"There's  Paro!"  Beyond  that  he  merely  groped  for  spir- 
itual and  physical  recovery. 

On  the  third  morning  Indio  called  through  the  door, 
and  Paro  let  him  in.  Indio  came  in  with  a  hangdog  air, 
drooping  with  weakness,  and  slumped  on  a  kitchen 
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chair.  The  whites  of  his  fine  eyes  had  yellowed.  His  patri- 
cian face  was  damp  and  his  dark  hair  was  lank  on  his 
head. 

"I'm  sorry,  Paro,"  he  said.  "I  let  you  down.  True,  I  got 
some  of  the  bad  stuff  and  was  sick.  They  took  me  to  Belle- 
vue  and  pumped  me  out.  Nevertheless,  I  let  you  down, 
and  I'm  sorry." 

Paro  lay  back  on  the  bed,  arms  crossed  over  his  eyes. 
"You  are  sorry,  Indio,  and  you're  on  the  way  to  get  a  fix." 

Indio  smiled  faintly.  "No,  I  have  enough  and  will  use 
it  later." 

For  a  while  they  were  silent. 

Finally  Indio  said,  "I  am  still  a  Golden  Jaguar  all  the 
way.  I  will  show  you." 

Paro  took  his  arms  from  his  eyes  and  shook  his  head 
slowly.  "No,  Indio.  Wear  the  jacket  if  you  wish.  You  have 
the  right  because  of  the  past.  But  you  are  no  longer  a 
leader,  for  that  requires  loyalty — loyalty  to  others.  Your 
loyalty  is  not  even  divided,  for  now  you  love  only  the 
white  snow." 

Indio  closed  his  eyes  tightly.  "I  know  you  think  that, 
Paro."  He  opened  his  eyes  and  said  firmly,  "I  will  do  my 
best  to  show  you  are  wrong." 

Paro  did  not  reply,  but  stared  at  the  ceiling  until  Indio 
rose  to  go. 

"Ill  see  you  later,"  Indio  said. 

"Yes,  Indio.  I  wish  you  well." 

An  hour  later  Chino  came,  and  by  this  time  Paro  had 
come  to  a  decision. 

"Chino,"  he  said,  "You  must  make  up  your  mind.  Indio 
is  finished,  as  you  know.  There's  one  thing  to  do.  We  must 
go  out  and  build  over  again." 
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Chino  nodded. 

Paro  continued,  "Word  will  be  sent  among  the  Jaguars 
and  allies  that  dope-pushing  is  out.  Individuals  can  use, 
that  is  up  to  them.  But  only  in  the  old  way  can  we  regain 
our  prestige." 

"I  agree,  Paro.  I  liked  it  when  we  had  fun — when  even 
trouble  was  fun." 

During  the  next  weeks  Paro  traveled  the  city,  sometimes 
with  Chino,  sometimes  alone,  working  to  recreate  the  for- 
mer atmosphere.  Slowly  the  Golden  Jaguars  responded. 
But  in  many  quarters  he  met  distrust.  Many  gang  heads 
had  accepted  Paro's  over-all  leadership  grudgingly.  The 
weakening  of  the  Jaguars  had  given  them  a  chance  to  re- 
assert their  independence.  Some  who  had  become  in- 
volved in  narcotics  resented  his  crusade. 

One  evening  Paro  was  eating  a  bowl  of  soup — he  lacked 
money  for  anything  more  expensive — in  a  small  restaurant 
he  usually  patronized,  when  the  K'nocka  slid  into  the  seat 
across  from  him. 

Paro  looked  up.  "I  see  you  got  the  new  outfit,"  he  said. 
"But  where's  the  powder-blue  Caddy?" 

The  K'nocka  was  wearing  a  gray  flannel  Brooks 
Brothers-type  suit  and  a  narrow  snap-brim  hat.  They 
suited  him  as  well  as  his  former  ensemble,  and  had  taken 
the  dirt  more  auspiciously. 

The  K'nocka  was  intent  on  business.  "Be  serious,  Paro. 
You're  making  a  big  mistake." 

"How  so?" 

"You  and  I  had  a  deal.  Not  only  do  you  back  out  on  it, 
you  go  around  causing  trouble." 

Paro  spooned  the  thick  ceci  soup  carefully.  "I  had  no 
deal  with  you." 
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K'nocka  put  his  elbows  on  the  table  and  leaned  for- 
ward. "You  and  your  boys  handled  the  stuff.  That  proves 
the  deal." 

"I  handled  nothing." 

"You're  the  leader.  Indio  and  Chino  wouldn't  have 
pushed  without  your  say-so.  You  got  some  benefit,  I  know 
that." 

Paro  shrugged.  "Deal  or  no  deal,  whatever  has  been  is 
finished.  It's  all  over  now." 

K'nocka's  voice  was  almost  ominous.  "All  right,  Paro, 
back  out  if  you  want.  But  don't  go  around  telling  others 
what  they  ought  to  do.  You  got  no  right." 

"How  is  that?" 

"A  lot  of  guys  like  to  make  a  little  easy  money  now  and 
then.  I  hear  you  run  all  over,  arguing  and  even  threaten- 
ing. And  you're  influential,  the  boys  look  up  to  you." 

Paro  finished  his  soup  and  pushed  the  bowl  away  from 
him.  "You  don't  talk  like  the  Harry  the  K'nocka  I  used  to 
know.  Tough  talk  doesn't  become  you." 

K'nocka  fumbled  nervously  at  his  necktie.  "Paro,  we've 
always  been  friends.  I  got  to  tell  you  frankly,  I  been  sent 
to  warn  you.  By  who  exactly  even  I  don't  know.  A  lot  of 
things  are  deep.  I  tell  you  truthfully  for  friendship's 
sake." 

Paro  rose.  "Now  you're  the  old  K'nocka,  talking  big  and 
mysterious.  Besides,  I've  had  people  threaten  me  before." 

In  the  days  that  followed  Paro  continued  his  diplomatic 
journeys  about  the  city.  He  settled  disputes  as  of  old,  and 
he  had  some  success  in  renewing  old  alliances.  He  felt 
certain  of  rekindling  the  spirit  of  the  Golden  Jaguars.  Yet 
the  work  was  hard  and  discouraging.  Chino  helped,  but 
he  had  been  more  effective  as  a  team  with  Indio.  And 
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where  narcotics  had  taken  hold  the  disintegration  was 
almost  beyond  repair. 

One  night,  angry  and  desperate,  Paro  beat  up  a  gang 
leader  who  was  transporting  dope.  After  that  he  let  it  be 
known  that  he  and  his  Golden  Jaguars  would  use  force  to 
stop  narcotics  dealing. 

A  little  after  two  o'clock  one  morning  a  couple  of  weeks 
later  Paro  came  down  the  narrow  stairs  from  the  tenement 
flat  of  his  current  girl  friend.  The  small  bulb  in  the  short 
hallway  between  the  stairs  and  the  street  entrance  was 
not  lighted,  and  Paro,  wary,  drew  out  and  opened  his 
switch-blade  knife.  A  few  steps  from  the  bottom  he 
paused  and  struck  a  match.  All  was  clear.  He  ran  quickly 
down  the  remaining  steps  and  started  across  <lhe  hallway. 

Suddenly  a  figure  swung  in  from  the  street  entrance 
and  pinned  him  against  the  wall.  Paro  gathered  his 
strength  and  broke  away,  but  now  another  figure  had 
come  in  and  was  upon  him.  They  were  powerful  men. 
They  broke  the  knife  from  his  hand  and  held  him  against 
the  wall  and  hurled  crushing  blows  to  his  face  and  body. 

For  a  moment  they  ceased,  maintaining  their  grips.  One 
said,  "We  know  you're  Paro  and  this  is  a  message." 

The  blows  came  harder  than  ever.  Suddenly  Paro  was 
sick  and  frightened.  He  was  the  scared  little  boy  in  the 
vacant  house,  the  youth  losing  Dolores,  the  empty  one 
who  failed  each  time. 

Then  rage  swelled  up  in  him  as  of  old.  He  bowed  his 
powerful  shoulders  against  the  wall  and  plunged  be- 
tween the  men.  He  turned,  swinging  his  fists  and  kicking 
viciously  with  his  knees.  His  opponents  fought  back,  but 
his  blows  and  kicks  were  too  much  for  them.  And  even  in 
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a  neighborhood  where  people  kept  their  doors  closed  in 
time  of  strife  there  would  soon  be  others  on  the  scene. 

By  now  Faro's  eyes  were  accustomed  to  the  darkness. 
He  saw  the  shorter  and  more  thickset  of  the  men  draw 
back  a  few  paces.  In  a  flash  Paro  leapt,  knowing  the  man's 
purpose.  He  was  too  late.  The  enemy's  gun  was  out. 

Paro  was  strangely  aware  of  the  small  frightened  eyes 
lighted  by  the  fiery  belch  of  the  gun.  He  felt  himself  sud- 
denly halted  in  mid-air,  and  then  was  conscious  of  falling. 

An  hour  later  a  police  ambulance  took  Paro's  body  to 
the  city  morgue. 


friday  in  the  Bronx 


Money  John  did  not  claim  to  be  the  greatest  student  in 
the  world,  but  he  liked  to  dip  into  a  sociology  book  now 
and  again. 

After  reading  Harvard  Professor  William  H.  Sheldon's 
theory  of  human  types,  for  example,  Money  John  claimed 
to  be  the  only  physical  ectomorph  with  the  exact  temper- 
amental characteristics  of  an  endomorph.  The  ectomorph, 
according  to  Professor  Sheldon,  is  slender  and  small- 
boned  with  a  delicate,  ascetic  face.  The  endomorph  is 
short  and  round,  a  lover  of  rich  foods,  sleep,  and  padded 
furniture. 

Money  John's  body  bore  a  resemblance  to  an  eel's  and 
his  long,  narrow  face  was  almost  Spartan  until  broken  by 
a  wide-mouthed  toothy  smile.  Thus  at  first  glance  he 
seemed  the  ectomorph.  Yet  he  maintained  that  he  could 
outsleep,  outeat,  and  outindulge  in  comfort  any  endo- 
morph he  had  ever  heard  about. 
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Money  John  accepted  the  word  of  sociologists  that  bad 
conditions  breed  juvenile  delinquency.  But  he  always 
maintained  that  he,  personally,  had  been  done  great  harm 
by  good  conditions. 

At  the  moment  he  felt  fortunate  that  strangers  to  his 
thesis  were  at  hand.  They  had  been  brought  to  what 
Money  John  liked  to  call  his  salon  by  True  Blue,  a 
member,  like  himself,  of  the  Atomic  Jets.  Money  John's 
salon  consisted  of  his  parents'  flat  while  his  parents  were 
at  work. 

To  launch  his  subject  he  took  a  somewhat  oratorical 
stance  in  the  center  of  the  overstuffed  living  room.  The 
two  newcomers  were  crowded  together  on  the  sofa,  en- 
compassed by  pillows  and  crocheted  antimacassars.  Being 
polite,  they  constantly  replaced  the  antimacassars  which 
slipped  off  the  sofa's  back  and  arms.  Under  a  towering 
floor  lamp  in  a  big  armchair  sat  True  Blue,  flanked  by 
end  tables.  On  these  and  other  tables  were  dolls,  pottery 
dogs,  keys  to  the  city,  and  other  mementos  from  Coney 
Island.  Banners  and  picture  calendars  decorated  the  walls. 

"True  Blue,"  Money  John  said,  "you  may  have  heard 
this  story  about  my  struggle  with  good  conditions.  If  so,  I 
hope  you  will  be  forebearing." 

True  Blue  worked  his  short,  blocky  body  comfortably 
in  the  chair's  padding.  "Twenty-seven  times  by  exact 
count,"  he  said.  "Please  give  the  short  version,  which  is 
too  long."  He  turned  to  the  boys  on  the  sofa.  "Money 
John  was  the  big  star  debater  before  the  good  conditions 
run  him  out  of  high  school  and  he  hasn't  been  able  to 
quiet  down  since." 

"I  would  like  to  hear  the  story,"  one  of  the  boys  said 
politely.  They  were  brothers  whose  family  had  recently 
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moved  from  Brooklyn.  They  were  now  on  a  sort  of  pro- 
bation with  the  Atomic  Jets. 

Money  John  bowed  slightly  and  took  a  cigarette  from 
the  pocket  of  his  green-striped  pajama  top.  Failing  to  find 
a  match  in  the  same  place,  he  slapped  the  pockets  of  his 
dungarees  until  successful. 

"I  was  a  relatively  happy  boy  in  Harlem,"  he  began, 
after  getting  a  light.  "We  had  a  nice  gang,  the  Maulers. 
It  wasn't  so  big,  but  big  enough  that  when  bad  trouble 
broke  out  in  Kelly's  Saloon  a  bartender  called  us  off  the 
corner.  Unless,  of  course,  we  were  inside — which  was  a 
good  deal  of  the  time.  You  might  say  we  were  shock  troops. 
It  was  a  very  sweet  saloon,  the  hangout  of  the  bookies, 
number  writers,  smart  money  boys,  pimps,  whores,  pick- 
pockets, and  other  neighborhood  celebrities.  All  types  of 
information  was  to  be  had  by  those  in  the  know.  The 
Maulers  were  in  the  know,  and  I  do  not  exaggerate  when 
I  say  that  I  learned  about  life  there." 

Money  John,  having  opened,  retired  to  a  love  seat  and 
curled  his  long  body  into  it. 

True  Blue  said  unhappily,  "I'm  afraid  we  are  in  for 
the  long  version." 

"Next  door  to  the  saloon,"  Money  John  continued, 
"was  a  restaurant  we  liked  to  sit  in  for  coffee  and  cake. 
Lacking  money,  we  sat  there  anyway.  After  maybe  two 
hours  the  proprietor  often  suggested  a  little  snack  in 
return  for  our  departure.  It  was,  as  I  have  said,  a  good 
life." 

Money  John  was  silent  for  a  moment,  lost  in  reverie. 
Then  he  sat  up  and  turned  toward  his  listeners.  "Now 
entered  better  times  and  with  them  the  seeds  of  disaster. 
Some  West  Indians  bought  the  restaurant,  cleaned  it  up, 
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even  renovated  the  front.  It  was  no  longer  a  dump,  and 
they  did  not  want  us  there  any  more." 

"Though  not  wishing  to  lengthen  the  story/*  True  Blue 
said,  "I  think  you  ought  to  tell  why  the  restaurant 
changed  hands.  Didn't  a  broken  arm  come  in  some- 
where?" 

"A  detail,"  Money  John  said.  "To  be  sure,  there  was  a 
scuffle  between  some  of  the  boys  and  the  proprietor. 
Unfortunately  it  resulted  in  the  breakage  of  his  arm.  He 
took  it  as  a  good  sport,  and  I  have  always  rejected  the 
suggestion  that  he  failed  to  report  it  to  the  police  out  of 
fear  of  reprisal.  The  new  owners  lacked  sportsmanship, 
and  besides  were  much  freer  with  knives  and  guns  than 
with  coffee  and  cake." 

Money  John  sank  back  gloomily  into  the  love  seat. 
"That  much  progress  we  could  have  withstood.  But  this 
Irishman  from  downtown,  this  Kelly  who  owned  the 
saloon,  came  up.  He  looked  over  the  situation  and  told 
himself  that  with  a  better  clientele  he  could  add  to  his 
take.  Also,  the  new  front  of  the  restaurant  made  Kelly's 
place  look  sicker  than  ever.  In  due  time  Kelly  did  ren- 
ovate and  did  get  a  better  class  of  trade.  The  pimps  and 
the  whores — anyhow  the  penny  pimps  and  two-bit  whores 
— were  barred.  The  more  boisterous  element  was  not 
welcome  anymore.  We  Maulers  were  called  on  to  help 
make  this  fact  clear.  We  accomplished  our  work  so  nobly 
that  Kelly  decided  we,  too,  must  go.  My  understanding 
is  that  he  guaranteed  the  cop  on  the  beat  two  quarts  of 
liquor  a  week  to  see  that  we  did  not  loiter  either  in  the 
bar  or  on  the  corner." 

"A  sad,  sad  story,"  True  Blue  said. 

"It  was  a  very  tough  winter,"  Money  John  went  on. 
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"We  were  driven  back  into  the  cellars.  We  had  been 
deprived,  one  might  say,  of  the  proper  recreational  facil- 
ities. I  have  often  thought  of  writing  a  sociological  study 
of  how  this  increased  our  consumption  of  reefers  and 
flakes  from  the  tall  white  horse.  We  even  tried  to  rise 
above  our  environment  by  running  a  crap  game  in  a 
cellar.  Because  of  the  darkness,  the  more  susceptible 
element  of  our  group  fell  to  mugging  winners  as  they 
emerged.  Naturally  this  was  not  good  for  future  business. 
In  the  end  I  was  glad  when  my  old  man  got  a  job  as 
grease  monkey  in  a  filling  station  up  here  in  the  South 
Bronx  and  we  moved  to  Forest  Avenue." 

"You  like  it  better  here?"  one  of  the  boys  asked,  to 
show  they  were  following  closely. 

Money  John  leapt  to  his  feet,  pleased  with  the  opening 
for  his  topper.  "Yes,  but  the  same  thing  is  happening 
again!  Good  conditions  are  about  to  overwhelm  me  once 
more."  He  lowered  his  voice  dramatically.  "They  are 
going  to  improve  my  home  right  out  from  under  my 
feet." 

He  walked  over  and  picked  up  the  antimacassar  which 
True  Blue  was  unknowingly  crunching  underfoot.  "But 
while  we  got  the  place,  let's  keep  the  doilies  clean,  eh, 
boys?" 

"Sorry,  Money  John,"  True  Blue  said.  "I  was  wrapped 
up  in  your  story." 

The  two  brothers  self-consciously  patted  doilies  and 
pillows  into  place.  "You  were  talking  about  good  things 
licking  you,"  one  of  them  said  to  Money  John. 

"Don't  worry,  he  won't  forget,"  True  Blue  said. 

Money  John  resumed  his  subject-launching  place  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor.  "I  have  no  trouble  getting  upon  the 
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subject,  for  in  this  matter  I  am  very  upset.  An  uplift 
movement  is  under  way,  and  part  of  it  will  be  to  uplift 
this  whole  block.  I  speak  literally.  My  family  will  be 
lifted  into  the  apartment  of  my  sister,  or  maybe  into  a 
tent  in  Bronx  Park." 

The  eyes  of  the  brothers  were  shining.  "You  mean 
they're  gonna  put  up  a  housing  project?"  the  talkative  one 
said.  "That's  what  hit  us,  the  same  thing.  They  tore  down 
the  whole  block  and  chased  us  out  like  a  bunch  of  rats." 

Money  John  was  depressed  by  the  interruption,  but  he 
subsided  graciously  into  the  love  seat. 

"We  goin'  back  there,"  the  second  brother  said 
excitedly.  "We  got  it  planned  with  a  lot  of  other  guys  the 
minute  they  get  their  buildings  up.  We'll  bust  everything 
into  little  pieces." 

"Sure,"  True  Blue  said,  "I've  busted  plenty — even  if  I 
wasn't  run  out  by  a  project.  I  used  to  live  next  to  one. 
Me  and  the  other  guys  couldn't  bear  them  brand-new 
cell  blocks  with  goons  on  guard.  You  go  over  there  on  a 
ligit  mission,  maybe  to  see  a  fellow  you  know,  and  they'd 
question  you.  Ask  you  do  you  belong  there,  all  that  kind 
of  junk.  We  got  so  we  could  drive  a  goon  wild.  He'd  chase 
us  and  we'd  run  different  directions,  get  up  trees,  climb 
a  couple  of  flights,  and  yell  dirty  names  out  the  windows. 
At  night  we'd  really  bust  up  the  joint.  I  was  a  good  flasher 
— bust  a  light  bulb  with  about  every  rock." 

"Sure,"  Money  John  said  gloomily.  "And  try  to  get  a 
flat  even  if  you've  lived  your  whole  life  on  the  spot  they're 
taking  over.  All  kinds  of  limitations.  You  have  to  make  so 
much  to  get  in,  but  you  have  to  be  careful  not  to  make  too 
much.  If  the  old  man  and  old  lady  are  both  working  you 
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may  find  you  have  too  much  money,  even  if  you  don't 
know  it  yourself.  Limitations  on  the  number  of  kids  that 
can  sleep  in  one  room.  You  got  to  be  married  by  the  law 
and  the  money  has  to  smell  clean.  And  even  if  you're  jim- 
dandy  you  still  wait  years  until  they've  finished  building. 
The  figures  show  that  only  10  per  cent  of  the  people 
displaced  ever  get  into  the  projects." 

Money  John's  mood  changed.  "You  gentlemen  are  wel- 
come to  sit  under  my  roof  as  long  as  I  have  it.  But — if  I 
may  speak  pointedly — the  hour  for  breakfast  has  come  and 
gone  and  I  have  had  nothing  so  far  but  coffee.  Are  any  of 
you  blessed  with  enough  cash  to  go  down  and  shop?" 

True  Blue  carefully  lifted  three  eggs  from  his  coat 
pocket  and  the  second  brother  produced  a  packet  of 
bacon. 

True  Blue  said,  "We  thought  you  might  have  the 
bread.  You  launched  into  your  sad  tale  of  decline  before 
we  could  mention  food." 

Money  John  gathered  up  the  eggs  and  the  bacon.  "You 
mean  you  wanted  to  find  out  whether  I  offered  you  any- 
thing to  eat." 

"I  know  the  rules  better  than  that,"  True  Blue  said. 

Money  John  fried  the  eggs  and  bacon,  cut  sparingly 
from  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  once  more  boiled  the  coffee 
grounds  left  from  his  parents'  breakfast.  After  the  repast 
was  completed,  the  brothers  announced  they  had  better 
go,  and  Money  John  entered  no  demurrer. 

"They  look  like  good  boys,"  he  told  True  Blue  after 
they  had  gone,  "but  you  can't  get  away  from  the  fact  that 
Brooklyn  is  backwoods  country.  I  hate  to  say  it,  but  the 
lads  seem  a  bit  retarded." 
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"Sure,"  True  Blue  agreed,  "a  lot  of  the  guys  over  there 
are  still  in  the  flashy  style.  Some  even  still  wear  zoot 
suits.  The  sweet  style  is  just  catching  on." 

There  was  a  loud  banging  on  the  outer  door. 

"Doubtless  Jesse  James,"  Money  John  said.  "He  better 
have  something  good  to  eat."  He  raised  his  voice  irritably. 
"All  right,  all  right,  the  house  will  come  down  soon 
enough  without  you  breaking  it  down." 

A  slight  youth  with  black  satiny  skin  and  pomaded 
kinky  hair  came  into  the  room,  smiling  ingratiatingly  and 
twirling  a  grease-spotted  paper  bag  by  its  throat.  Jesse 
James'  nickname  came  from  his  success  in  highway 
robbery  of  young  boys.  He  was  usually  able  to  menace 
them  into  giving  him  a  nickel  or  a  dime  or  even  a  quarter 
without  a  show  of  violence,  since  he  had  established  a 
reputation  for  twisting  arms  and  putting  knives  to 
throats. 

"Doughnuts  again,"  Money  John  said.  "You'll  ruin  my 
digestion  yet.  It's  high  time  you  turned  up  another 
chicken."  He  nevertheless  took  the  bag  and  distributed 
doughnuts  to  True  Blue,  himself,  and  finally  to  Jesse 
James. 

"The  trouble  is,"  True  Blue  said,  "the  nine-year-olds 
don't  have  the  money  of  twelve-year-olds,  and  old  Jesse 
James  simply  won't  raise  his  sights." 

Money  John  counted  the  two  doughnuts  remaining  in 
the  sack.  "I  guess  you  had  your  second  round,  Jesse  James. 
You  were  greedy  on  the  way  over." 

Jesse  James  sank  among  the  pillows  and  antimacassars 
on  the  sofa.  "I  spoiled  you  with  that  chicken,"  he  said. 
"Me  and  another  guy  had  to  bust  open  a  whole  crate  on 
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a  truck  and  chase  chickens  eight  blocks.  And  then  I  bring 
a  nice,  big,  fat  chicken,  so  fresh  it's  still  clucking,  and  all 
that  happens  is  you  want  me  to  do  it  every  day." 

True  Blue  said  around  his  doughnut,  "He  steals  a  lousy 
chicken  and  you'd  think  he  held  up  Brink's  vault." 

"He  also  forgets,"  Money  John  said,  "how  I  protected 
him  the  time  a  couple  of  ten-year-olds  chased  him  up 
here.  I  had  to  empty  garbage  on  them,  which  brought 
criticism  from  thoughtless  neighbors." 

Jesse  James  made  an  effort  to  change  the  subject.  "I 
got  some  news,"  he  said.  "If  you  guys  don't  want  to  hear 
it,  just  go  on  with  the  self-panicking  like  a  couple  of  end 
men." 

"O.K.,  Mr.  Interlocutor,"  Money  John  said,  "shower  us 
with  your  knowledge." 

"We  made  us  a  new  connection,"  Jesse  James  said. 
"After  you  guys  folded  last  night,  me  and  Action  went 
to  see  a  fellow — " 

"Me  and  Action?"  True  Blue  interrupted. 

"Well,  Action  had  the  connection  and  I  went  along." 

Money  John  distributed  the  remaining  two  doughnuts 
to  himself  and  True  Blue.  "So  what  happened?" 

"A  fellow  sent  word  to  Action,  and  we  went  up  to  the 
guy's  joint.  It  was  the  damnedest  place  you  ever  did  see, 
all  red  velvet,  and  I  understand  in  the  rooms  they  even 
got  satin  pillows.  Some  of  the  girls  went  through  while 
we're  talking  and  I  tell  you  they  was  some  babes." 

Money  John  took  a  pair  of  scrolled  pointed-toed  brown 
shoes  from  beneath  the  love  seat  and  inspected  them 
dubiously.  "You  can  leave  out  the  erotica  and  get  on  with 
what  Action  was  doing  there." 
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"I  was  only  giving  you  the  setup,"  Jesse  James  said, 
rearranging  the  doilies.  "As  you  guys  know,  Action's 
tired  of  the  little  scattered  stuff.  He  figures  on  getting  a 
hook  into  the  big  time.  The  fellow  we  saw  knows  the 
ropes,  you  can  tell  from  his  place." 

"The  big  time  is  nice,"  Money  John  said,  tapping  the 
shoe  soles  for  thickness.  "But  a  guy  has  to  watch  just  how 
he  gets  into  it.  Plenty  of  dangers." 

The  voice  of  Jesse  James  took  on  confidence.  "Don't 
you  worry  about  Action  none!  Boy,  you  should  of  heard 
him  talk  to  this  guy.  One  big  operator  to  another  one. 
And  the  fellow  really  listened." 

"So  what's  the  deal?"  True  Blue  insisted.  "You  mean  to 
say  the  guy  offered  Action  a  piece  of  the  joint?" 

"Maybe  in  time.  Just  now  the  guy  says,  what  the  hell's 
the  use  of  penny-pimping  around  with  a  couple  or  three 
girls?  And  the  way  I  figure  it,  the  guy's  right.  We  got  a 
few  girls  that  will  lay  for  dough  when  pushed,  and  there 
was  the  time  we  rented  the  room  for  a  couple  weeks. 
With  connections  a  guy  makes  real  smooth  money,  not 
just  chicken  feed." 

"Ain't  chicken  feed,"  True  Blue  said.  "Out  of  two 
bucks  we  give  the  girl  a  buck  and  keep  a  buck.  What's  so 
slow  about  that?  You  split  with  a  smart  money  guy  and 
what's  left?" 

"Listen  a  minute,"  Jesse  James  said  expansively.  "The 
guy  says  where  the  money  is,  is  pulling  in  the  girl  in 
the  first  place.  He  tells  Action  that  if  he  can  steer  some 
cute  young  stuff  to  the  joint  there'll  be  a  flat  rate  and 
maybe  a  cut  for  a  while." 

Money  John  tossed  his  shoes  in  the  air  and  they  landed 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  "Those  old  brogans  won't  do 
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for  that  kind  of  pimping.  I  got  to  have  new  pimping  shoes 
if  Action  sweeps  us  into  that  deal/' 

True  Blue's  rugged  face  was  grim.  "And  what  did 
Action  say?" 

"Said  he'd  put  some  thought  on  it,"  Jesse  James 
answered.  "He  didn't  just  up  and  grab  bait  like  a  big 
sucker  fish.  He  said  he  needs  to  give  it  plenty  of  consid- 
eration, and  he  does,  too.  Because  we  ah1  know  Action  is 
moving.  He's  on  the  move." 

True  Blue  said  glumly,  "He's  moving  so  fast  he's  flying, 
maybe  too  high." 

"You  the  one  to  set  yourself  up  to  judge  what  Action 
should  or  shouldn't  do?"  Jesse  James  demanded. 

"Action's  the  leader,  and  I  never  said  he  wasn't,"  True 
Blue  replied  stubbornly.  "But  we're  all  Atomic  Jets,  and 
I'll  speak  my  piece  any  way  I  want  to." 

Money  John  said  philosophically,  "Pimping  is  pimping, 
and  if  a  fellow  does  it  he  might  as  well  get  all  the  green 
stuff  the  traffic  will  bear.  Action  has  cut  us  in  on  some 
pretty  good  things.  Now,  take  the  horse.  Carrying  a  little 
bit  around  town  won't  do  anybody  harm.  I  got  seventeen 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  stashed  away  in  the  bedroom  to 
buy  the  prettiest  pair  of  lizard  shoes  you  ever  saw.  When 
I  fall  in  at  a  dance  I  like  to  be  sweet  from  head  to  toe, 
particularly  the  toe.  I'm  a  careful  boy,  but  I  appreciate 
connections." 

"I  passed  Action  the  word  last  night,"  Jesse  James  said. 
"I  let  him  know  I  was  standing  by  to  carry  whatever  he 
wanted." 

True  Blue  went  into  the  kitchen  and  came  back  with 
an  opened  bottle  of  Coca-Cola.  "You  guys  do  whatever 
you  want,"  he  said,  handing  Money  John  seven  cents. 
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"But  not  me.  I  ain't  ending  up  in  a  hallway  with  a  bul- 
let in  the  belly.  Paro  was  smarter  than  me  and  it 
happened  to  him." 

"Paro  crossed  them,"  Jesse  James  said  quickly. 

Money  John  dropped  the  seven  cents  uneasily  into  his 
pocket.  "Sure,  Paro  got  in  too  deep  and  then  tried  to 
pull  a  fast  switch/' 

"He  was  too  big  for  his  breeches,"  Jesse  James  went  on, 
"Action  is  just  as  smart  as  Paro  ever  was  and  he  ain't 
spreading  all  across  the  face  of  New  York  City." 

True  Blue  ignored  Jesse  James  and  addressed  Money 
John.  "Even  when  you  dive  shallow  you're  in  too  deep. 
That  last  fight  between  the  Bats  and  Warriors  was  over 
dope  debts  and  you  know  it.  When  the  big  guys  move  in 
you  play  their  game  or  something  happens." 

"Yea,  hallelujah!"  Jesse  James  shouted.  "Get  a  step- 
ladder  and  a  flag  and  set  up  on  the  avenue."  He  turned 
to  Money  John,  "True  Blue  forgets  he  owns  the  swiftest 
hands  of  anybody  in  a  store  and  besides  can  always  brow- 
beat a  buck  out  of  his  mother.  Me,  I  got  to  take  the 
hard  way." 

Money  John  retrieved  his  shoes  and  dropped  them 
inside  the  bedroom.  "So  Action  maybe  is  moving  along  at 
too  fast  a  clip.  But  you  got  to  figure  something  else. 
Action  is  mighty  close  to  the  army.  He's  over  nineteen 
and  that  draft  notice  may  be  in  the  mailbox  any  day.  You 
guys  got  a  year,  maybe  two  years  to  go  and  I  got  the 
lungs."  He  coughed  delicately.  "A  guy  figures  his  youth  is 
all  finished.  So  he  goes  wilder  than  he'd  go  otherwise. 
Action  might  end  up  dead  in  Korea,  you  never  know.  He 
takes  his  fun  now.  And  to  have  fun  you  need  the  folding 
stuff." 
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"He  could  take  himself  a  bride,"  True  Blue  said,  "like 
Baby  Sam." 

Jesse  James  laughed.  "He  ain't  got  nobody  in  trouble. 
You  don't  see  Action  in  any  Emily  Post  wedding,  do 
you?" 

Money  John  paid  no  attention  to  the  interruption.  "A 
fellow  figures  this  way,  too.  He  gets  caught  after  he's 
nineteen  and  he's  automatically  tagged  with  a  criminal 
record,  not  just  a  youthful  offender.  So  he's  got  the 
criminal  record  and  maybe  the  army  don't  take  him.  A 
guy  takes  more  chances,  figuring  he  loses  and  maybe  he 
wins  anyhow." 

"Sure,"  True  Blue  said.  "But  half  the  time  Action  says 
he'd  like  the  army.  He  wants  to  be  a  hero  or  anyhow  an 
MR" 

Money  John  agreed.  "A  guy  gets  a  good  break  like  my 
cousin  and  he's  an  MP  in  Germany  swimming  in  cream. 
Action  would  like  that.  Still  and  all,  he's  got  to  figure  he 
may  lose  his  best  years,  even  if  he  don't  end  up  dead. 
Anyway,  he  wants  to  cut  a  swath  before  he  goes  into  the 
army,  and  how's  he  going  to  do  that  without  the  green? 
And  take  the  training  period.  What's  the  use  of  leave 
with  only  a  couple  of  nickels  in  your  pocket?  I  can  see 
how  it  makes  a  fellow  nervous,  just  the  idea  of  going  in, 
and  I  see  how  he  goes  for  a  buck  faster  even  than  we  do — 
and  I'm  the  boy  that  likes  the  fast  and  easy  buck." 

"Nobody  ever  doubted  you,  Money  John,"  True  Blue 
said.  "Fact  is,  I  been  expecting  you  to  raise  the  prices  here 
any  minute." 

Money  John  did  a  quick  double-take  as  if  struck  by  the 
soundness  of  the  idea.  "I'll  discuss  that  up  with  the 
board  of  directors,"  he  said.  "But  speaking  about  nerv- 
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ousness,  I  got  an  example  of  a  kid  over  in  my  old  Harlem 
stamping  ground.  This  boy,  name  of  Brownie,  is  so  nerv- 
ous that  the  probation  people  are  sending  him  to  a  psy- 
chiatrist. I  spend  quite  a  little  time  talking  with  Brownie 
in  pursuit  of  sociological  data." 

"You  mean  he's  a  disturbed  child?"  True  Blue  asked. 
"You  ain't  the  only  one  with  the  lingo." 

"Very  disturbed,"  Money  John  agreed.  "One  of  the 
symptoms  is  disturbing  valises  and  such  stuff  out  of  auto- 
mobiles. But  he's  an  excitable  boy  and  sometimes  we 
used  to  bar  him  from  the  gang  for  a  while.  Anyhow,  this 
big  cop  who  has  a  habit  of  catching  Brownie  disturbing 
valuables  keeps  needling  him  even  though  he's  on  pro- 
bation and  staying  clean.  It  upsets  Brownie  so  much  that 
he  complained  to  his  brain  fixer,  who  called  up  the 
probation  board  and  asked  what  the  hell.  So  a  probation 
guy  goes  up  to  the  cop  and  speaks  sharply.  The  cop  yells 
indignantly,  'What'd  I  do?  The  kid  says  he's  going  into 
the  army,  and  all  I  do  is  say  that  in  such  case  I'm  selling 
my  war  bonds.' " 

"Very  funny,"  True  Blue  said.  "I'm  always  very 
amused  when  the  cops  chase  me  off  a  corner,  just  like  I 
got  no  right  to  walk  in  the  street." 

Jesse  James  had  laughed  with  uproarious  politeness  at 
Money  John's  story,  and  now  he  inquired,  "Money  John, 
you  got  a  coke  you  could  trust  me  for?  Action  said  he 
might  drop  by  and  I  think  he'd  let  me  have  the  price." 

Money  John  shook  his  head.  "Because  I  don't  have  the 
usual  signs  'No  Credit'  on  the  wall  you  keep  thinking  I 
run  tabs  here.  In  the  first  place,  I'm  not  sure  Action  would 
lend  you,  inasmuch  as  I  have  a  high  regard  for  his  intelli- 
gence. In  the  second  place,  I  doubt  if  Action  shows  up. 
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He  don't  enjoy  the  bull  sessions  like  in  the  old  days  before 
he  got  so  busy." 

"And  again,"  True  Blue  said,  "he  may  have  realized 
your  prices  are  too  high." 

Money  John's  reply  was  cut  off  by  loud  shouting  in  the 
hall. 

"On  your  feet,  boys!"  the  voice  cried.  "Baby  Sam 
approaches." 

The  door  burst  open  and  Baby  Sam  came  in.  His 
small,  trim  prize-fighter's  body  was  encased  in  a  light 
chocolate  gabardine  suit,  a  tan  shirt  with  a  narrow  brown 
string  tie,  and  dark- trimmed  tan  shoes.  His  soft  forest- 
green  hat  slanted  back  from  the  broad  smooth  forehead 
of  his  kewpie-doll  face. 

Money  John  started  up  from  the  love  seat.  "Man,  what 
you  doing  dressed  to  kill  this  time  of  day?" 

Baby  Sam  rose  on  the  balls  of  his  feet,  tossed  back  his 
shoulders  the  better  to  set  off  his  coat,  and  flicked  a  few 
imaginary  specks  of  dust  from  his  sleeves.  "You  wouldn't 
want  Baby  Sam  to  look  like  a  bum  when  shopping  for 
cool  sweet  clothes,  now  would  you?" 

"Nothing  new  on  you,"  True  Blue  said.  "I've  seen  that 
outfit  a  million  times." 

Baby  Sam  headed  for  the  kitchen.  "Go  to  a  neutral 
corner  and  wait,"  he  said.  "Money  John,  you  got  milk 
out  here?" 

In  a  moment  he  came  back  with  an  overflowing  glass 
and  tossed  a  nickel  to  Money  John. 

"I'm  losing  money,"  Money  John  complained.  "I  been 
letting  you  have  milk  for  a  nickel,  which  wouldn't  be  so 
bad  if  I  could  build  you  up  to  a  steady  winner." 

Baby  Sam  sipped  the  milk  carefully.  "When  I'm  champ 
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I'll  say  on  the  air,  1  owe  it  all  to  Money  John!*  Anyhow, 
I  never  said  I  was  out  buying  clothes  for  myself.  Action 
wanted  the  judgment  of  a  fellow  sweet  man/' 

Jesse  James  hitched  forward.  "That's  funny.  Action 
never  said  nothing  last  night  about  a  new  outfit." 

"Decided  all  of  a  sudden,"  Baby  Sam  said.  "Come 
rushing  over  to  my  place  and  said  come  along,  hardly  give 
me  time  to  put  on  my  own  glad  stuff." 

"What'd  he  get?"  Money  John's  voice  was  envious. 

"Really  somethin',  really  somethin'.  But  he  told  me  not 
to  tell  exactly.  Because  when  he  falls  in  at  the  dance 
tonight  it  won't  be  like  anybody  ever  fell  in  before. 
Couldn't  be  neater,  couldn't  be  sweeter."  Baby  Sam  set 
the  empty  milk  glass  on  the  cocktail  table. 

"Take  it  to  the  kitchen,"  Money  John  reminded  him 
irritably. 

Jesse  James  called  to  Baby  Sam,  "Is  Action  coming  up 
here?" 

"No,"  Baby  Sam  said,  returning.  "He  still  had  a  little 
shopping  to  do." 

"Oh?"  Money  John's  eyes  widened.  "You  don't  mean 
to  say  he's  buying  another  piece?  The  man  has  a  pearl- 
handled  .32  to  go  with  his  blue  suit  and  a  dark  Smith 
and  Weston  for  his  brown.  What  does  he  want?" 

Baby  Sam  said,  "Well,  he's  got  his  eye  on  a  little  silver- 
trimmed  foreign  job.  I'd  have  gone  along  except  with  a 
fight  coming  up  next  week  I  got  to  be  extra  careful.  I 
can't  take  the  chance  on  a  gun  rap — Mr.  Sullivan's  famous 
1897  is  awful  tough  on  you." 

Money  John  dived  to  the  floor  and  began  searching 
under  the  love  seat.  "Where  are  those  shoes?  At  least  I 
got  to  get  new  shoes  with  such  fancy  stuff  going  on." 
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"In  the  bedroom,"  True  Blue  said.  "In  the  bedroom 
where  you  put  them." 

Money  John  clambered  to  his  feet.  "Be  lucky  to  get  a 
girl  to  even  dance  with  me  in  those  old  shoes."  He 
brought  the  shoes  from  the  bedroom. 

"I'll  shop  with  you,"  True  Blue  said.  "Where  you 
going?" 

Money  John  bent  over  to  put  on  the  shoes.  "Intended 
to  go  down  to  Macy's,"  he  said  slyly.  "But  I'm  so  happy  to 
have  your  company,  True  Blue,  that  I  won't  go.  I  realize 
you're  on  the  crook  list  at  Macy's." 

True  Blue  grinned.  "Yeh,  they  know  me  down  there. 
How  many  of  you  guys  ever  got  that  kind  of  recogni- 
tion?" 

Jesse  James  rose  from  the  sofa.  "I'll  go  along,  Money 
John." 

"Might  as  well  go  along,"  Baby  Sam  said.  "Make  a  live- 
long day  of  shopping." 

Money  John  paused  at  the  door  of  the  bedroom.  "I'll 
ask  you  gentlemen  not  to  peer  in  here  while  I  open  my 
safe."  He  returned  in  a  moment.  "When  I  have  the  new 
shoes,  and  mighty  fancy  shoes  they  will  be,  I'll  be  High 
John  the  Conqueror,  the  title  by  which  I'm  known  in  the 
night." 


The  four  Atomic  Jets  sauntered  down  Forest  Avenue, 
headed  for  the  business  district  on  138th  Street.  They 
liked  to  think  of  Forest  Avenue  as  "Lost  Cause  Avenue," 
on  the  supposition  that  members  of  other  gangs  dared 
appear  on  it  only  long  enough  to  cross.  And  not  even  then 
if  the  other  gangs  and  the  Jets  had  "put  it  on."  Nongang 
avenue  residents  were  seldom  molested,  but  strangers 
were  subject  to  being  stopped  for  questioning. 

Insurance  that  the  avenue  remained  a  lost  cause  was  an 
arsenal  in  a  cellar  not  far  from  Money  John's  house.  Few 
took  the  chances  Action  did,  and  the  guns  were  stashed 
carefully  away,  along  with  the  ammunition,  clubs,  lead 
pipes,  knucks,  and  various  other  paraphernalia  of  gang 
rumbles.  At  full  strength  the  Atomic  Jets  claimed  around 
fifty,  but  some  of  these  were  on  the  fringes.  The  top 
group,  including  hangers-on,  numbered  only  about  fifteen. 
These  were  regulars  at  Money  John's  bull  sessions,  and 
a  large  share  of  the  others  passed  through  the  salon  during 
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the  course  of  a  week.  Bull  sessions  were  the  major  part  of 
the  Jet  gang  life,  as  of  all  teen-age  gangs. 

"For  every  fight  rumble,"  Money  John  had  once  stated 
authoritatively,  "there  are  a  hundred  talk  rumbles."  He 
claimed  to  have  made  a  thorough  study,  keeping  records 
on  the  Jets. 

Something  would  come  up  about  another  gang  and  the 
assembled  habitues  would  launch  into  vocal  memories  of 
past  battles,  each  swelling  on  the  glorious  episodes  in 
which  he  had  figured.  It  was  a  short  step  to  new  griev- 
ances. Voices  would  rise  and  a  decision  would  be  made  to 
sally  forth  to  combat.  But  it  might  be  raining  outside,  or 
the  weather  might  be  very  hot  or  cold.  The  weight  of 
inertia  was  always  heavy.  If  they  did  start  they  were  likely 
to  race  purposefully  for  a  few  blocks  until  distracted  by  a 
girl,  a  boy  they  wanted  to  talk  with,  or  even  a  group  of 
garbage  cans  which  invited  rolling.  If  they  finally 
arrived  at  their  destination,  satisfaction  was  usually  had 
in  hurling  insults,  which  they  called  "sounding."  The  other 
side  was  equally  confident,  of  course,  that  the  exchange 
of  insults  had  gone  in  its  favor. 

Violent  action  came  only  after  real  and  sustained 
animosity.  There  was  plenty  of  that.  Most  of  the  Atomic 
Jets  had  moved  into  the  South  Bronx  during  the  last  ten 
years  amidst  the  influx  of  more  than  sixty  thousand  Ne- 
groes and  thirty-five  thousand  Puerto  Ricans.  The  battles 
with  the  older  residents — with  Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans 
often  joining  in  self-defense — had  been  bloody,  with  many 
fatalities.  These  feuds  were  of  long  standing.  Added  to 
them  now  were  rivalries  between  local  gangs  of  the  same 
race  and  nationality. 

"Race  is  important  in  the  make-up  of  gangs,"  Money 
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John  had  once  announced  while  on  the  subject.  "But 
locality  has  as  much  or  more  to  do  with  it." 

Groups  which  were  able  to  live  side  by  side  contrib- 
uted members  to  a  gang.  The  Atomic  Jets,  for  example, 
contained  several  Puerto  Ricans.  The  Italians  and  Irish 
were  often  together  here  as  elsewhere.  Some  primarily 
Negro  gangs  contained  a  few  whites,  some  white  gangs  a 
few  Negroes.  But  in  times  of  stress  there  was  apt  to  be  a 
division  along  racial  lines. 

On  this  particular  afternoon  the  four  Jets  on  their  way 
down  Forest  Avenue  were  concerned  mainly  with  prep- 
arations for  the  Friday  night  dance  at  the  Venus  Ball- 
room. Gangs  from  all  over  the  city  gathered,  and  their 
entrance — or  "fall-in" — was  of  vast  importance.  That 
which  made  the  most  impressive  fall-in  soared  up  the 
social  ladder  and  found  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  girls  that 
night.  Each  member  had  his  own  style  of  entrance.  He 
walked  a  certain  way,  struck  a  certain  pose,  and  wore  an 
expression  deemed  best  suited  to  his  personality. 

Money  John,  who  had  been  silent  longer  than  usual, 
halted  suddenly.  The  others  stopped  too. 

"Look,  citizens,"  Money  John  said.  "I  got  me  a  new 
look.  Now  watch." 

He  took  a  step  backward  and  carefully  placed  the 
palms  of  his  long  hands,  fingers  downward,  over  his 
kidneys.  Then  he  drew  himself  to  full  height  and  con- 
tinued until  he  was  tilted  well  over  backward.  Slowly  he 
swiveled  his  body,  neck  held  stiff,  peering  from  narrowed 
eyes  as  if  surveying  a  dance  floor  populated  with  common 
clay. 
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True  Blue  asked  daintily,  "Are  you  dancing  with  the 
girls  or  the  boys  tonight,  Money  John?" 

Baby  Sam  offered,  "I  would  be  happy  to  stand  behind 

and  prop  you  up.  I  do  not  need  the  fall-in  so  much  as 

» 
you. 

Money  John  broke  his  pose.  "The  artist  expects  noth- 
ing but  derision  from  the  herd,"  he  said. 

"With  new  shoes  pinching  your  feet,"  True  Blue  said, 
"something  peculiar  will  come  natural." 

"Enough,"  Money  John  said.  "Let  us  not — " 

"Hey!"  True  Blue  shouted.  "Look  at  old  Big  George 
running  up  the  avenue." 

In  a  moment  Big  George  puffed  up,  sweat  rolling 
down  his  huge  pock-marked  face.  He  was  wearing  over- 
alls, a  hang-over  from  his  early  days  on  a  North  Caro- 
lina farm.  The  others  often  pointed  out  to  him  that 
overalls  were  much  too  remindful  of  work,  but  he  per- 
sisted with  the  overalls  while  managing  to  ignore  the 
work. 

"Why  so  fast,  man?"  Money  John  asked. 

Big  George  pulled  off  his  long-billed  khaki  cap  and 
swabbed  his  face  with  it. 

"Errands,"  he  said.  "Nothin'  but  errands  for  every- 
body that  knows  me." 

"You  been  out  fighting  your  cousin's  battles  some 
more?"  True  Blue  asked. 

"Uh-huh,"  Big  George  said  resignedly.  "All  the  time 
my  slick  cousin  in  Brownsville  calls  me  over  to  threaten 
his  enemies.  That's  the  big  thing  I  hate  about  proba- 
tion. A  man  can't  take  care  of  himself.  Ever  since  my 
cousin  Loftus  got  snatched  up  his  old  enemies  pick  on 
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him.  He  don't  hardly  dare  fight  back  or  the  probation 
guys  pick  him  up  fast.  So  slick  old  Loftus  just  tours  me 
around,  tellin'  them  what  111  do  if  they  don't  behave. 
On  the  real  bad  days  I  have  to  do  it  to  them.  Some  are 
guys  Loftus  wronged  many  a  year  ago.  They  got  memories 
like  elephants." 

Money  John  clucked  sympathetically.  "Still  and  all, 
Big  George,  think  of  it  this  way.  You're  lucky  your  North 
Carolina  cousins  haven't  been  calling  for  help." 

"Did  the  foes  of  Loftus  chase  you  all  the  way  from 
Brownsville?"  Baby  Sam  asked.  "That  why  you're  run- 
ning so  fast?" 

"Naw,"  Big  George  said.  "It's  Action  that's  chasing 
me.  He  was  chasing  me  clear  up  to  Money  John's  to  pass 
some  word.  I  was  lucky  to  run  into  you  guys." 

Money  John  yelled,  "Man,  you  got  word  to  pass  and  all 
you  do  is  stand  around  talking  about  your  no-good  cous- 
in?" 

"I  was  catchin'  my  breath,"  Big  George  said.  "Action 
said  pass  the  word  that  everybody — he  means  everybody 
— got  to  turn  up  to  the  dance.  He  says  the  time's  come  to 
move  in  on  Sweet  Angel-O.  He  gonna  have  her  tonight  or 
else.  Big  talk  is  past,  Action  says.  Tonight  the  Atomic 
Jets  beat  out  the  Warriors  for  them  Silver  Slippers." 

They  had  resumed  the  journey  down  the  avenue,  and 
the  announcement  brought  them  up  short. 

"Was  Action  serious?"  Money  John  demanded,  an  ex- 
pression almost  of  consternation  on  his  face. 

"If  he  wasn't  serious  he  sure  sent  me  on  a  wild-goose 
chase,"  Big  George  said. 

Baby  Sam's  voice  was  puzzled.  "Action's  been  hunger- 
ing for  that  Angel-O  a  long  while,  I  know  that.  But  he 
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picks  a  bad  time  to  go  after  her.  The  Warriors  are  riding 
high  with  the  Silver  Slippers  and  cockier  than  ever  since 
licking  the  Bats." 

Jesse  James  spoke  up.  "I  got  it  on  good  authority  that 
the  Cobra  never  had  Angel-O  yet." 

"What  the  hell  difference  does  it  make  whether  he  had 
her  or  he  didn't?"  True  Blue  said  irritably.  "Anyway, 
who  can  tell  what  the  Cobra  might  or  might  not  have 
done,  a  guy  that  moves  so  snaky  and  slimy  as  he  does. 
What  counts  is  the  Cobra  claims  she's  his  girl." 

Jesse  James  said  admiringly,  "Action  wants  things  just 
perfect  for  the  fall-in  tonight.  He  wants  the  crowd  all 
there." 

Money  John  started  down  the  street.  "Anyway,  we 
won't  be  able  to  get  hold  of  Action  now.  And  my  shoes 
are  waiting." 

"Shoes,"  Big  George  said,  following  with  the  others. 
"Somebody  ought  to  buy  me  new  shoes,  the  ground  I 
cover." 

"Your  cousin  will  buy  them,"  True  Blue  said. 

Money  John  increased  the  pace  and  after  a  little  they 
swung  into  138th  Street.  "This  store  owner  won't  be  too 
pleased  with  one  customer  and  four  sight-seers,"  Money 
John  said. 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,"  Baby  Sam  said,  "I'll  try  on  some 
to  keep  in  my  shopping  training." 

"We'll  all  try  on  shoes,"  Jesse  James  said. 

"Nothing  doing."  Money  John  sounded  disturbed. 
"The  whole  bunch  asks  to  see  shoes  and  the  guy  calls  a 
cop  to  count  our  money." 

They  lined  up  in  front  of  a  shabby  little  store.  Its 
windows  were  crowded  mostly  with  work  shoes. 
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Baby  Sam  asked,  "You  sure  this  guy's  got  the  kind  you 
want?" 

"Sure,  he's  got  some  nice  stuff  cheap."  Money  John  led 
the  way  into  the  store. 

The  Jets  sprawled  over  half  the  chairs  in  the  dim  room 
as  a  bespectacled  little  man  came  forward  and  pulled  the 
cord  of  the  ceiling  light. 

"You  boys  want  something?"  he  inquired  uneasily. 

Money  John  waved  his  arms  expansively.  "Get  out 
your  best.  You  got  fancy  feet  to  shod/' 

The  man  waited  for  the  others  to  speak.  They  didn't. 
"Happy  to  have  you  boys  here,"  he  said  finally,  "But 
customers  may  need  the  seats." 

The  Jets  looked  around  at  the  empty  store  and 
guffawed. 

Money  John  replied  graciously,  "My  friends  will  make 
room  when  the  influx  comes." 

The  man  smiled  faintly  and  glanced  toward  his  tele- 
phone. 

"In  the  meantime,"  Money  John  continued,  taking  his 
slender  roll  of  bills  from  his  pocket,  "show  me  your  best 
lizards." 

The  owner  eyed  the  currency  and  turned  to  his  stock. 

For  the  next  three  quarters  of  an  hour  he  climbed  his 
ladder,  rummaged  through  packing  cases,  and  slipped 
shoes  on  Money  John's  feet.  From  lizards  they  went  to 
alligator,  from  alligators  to  suedes,  from  suedes  to  cow- 
hide, and  returned  to  lizards.  All  offerings  were  consid- 
ered and  thoughtfully  discussed  by  the  Jets.  In  the  end 
Money  John  selected  lizards. 

Walking  up  the  street,  Money  John  tossed  his  package 
proudly  into  the  air.  "You  see  how  it  is,  you  carry  a  little 
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of  the  horse  and  then  you  carry  fancy  shoes.  I  am  thank- 
ful to  Action  and  his  connections." 

True  Blue  casually  unzipped  his  jacket  and  opened  it 
out.  A  pair  of  shoes  were  stuck  in  his  belt  like  six  guns. 

"Why  carry  the  horse  when  you  can  carry  the  shoes 
without  it?"  he  asked  smugly. 

Money  John  was  not  pleased.  "Next  time  let  me  know 
when  you  plan  to  use  me  as  a  shill.  Anyhow,  they  prob- 
ably won't  fit." 

Big  George  grinned.  "So  maybe  they're  a  couple  of 
sizes  too  little — True  Blue  stretches  them.  Maybe  they're 
a  couple  of  sizes  too  big — he  stuffs  in  paper.  They're  still 
shoes." 

Jesse  James  said,  "I  had  a  notion  to  grab  a  pair,  but  the 
truth  is  I  was  afraid  of  the  fit.  I  want  my  shoes  just  right." 

True  Blue  replied  agreeably,  "I  appreciate  that,  which 
is  the  reason  you  don't  take  shoes  off  the  nine-year-olds." 

Baby  Sam  leaned  wearily  against  a  lamp  post. 
"Shopping  and  shoplifting  have  wore  me  out.  Where  do 
we  go  from  here?" 

"Why,  Baby  Sam,"  Money  John  said,  "you're  a  married 
man  and  ought  to  be  hurrying  home  to  your  wife  and 
child." 

Baby  Sam  shook  his  head.  "If  I  go  home  this  early  my 
wife's  old  lady  just  asks  me  where's  the  grocery  money. 
Best  time  to  go  is  when  you're  just  ready  to  crawl  in  bed." 

True  Blue  zipped  his  jacket.  "The  smart  thing  is  to 
look  for  Action.  We  had  our  fun  and  now  we  ought  to  find 
out  what's  eating  that  man." 

"It  won't  do  any  good,"  Money  John  said,  "but  I'm 
game  to  try  a  few  places." 
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An  hour  later,  after  a  sporadic  search  for  Action,  the 
five  Jets  came  wearily  into  Money  John's. 

"The  old  lady  stays  late  tonight  feeding  the  faces  of 
her  revered  employers,"  the  host  said.  "And  the  old  man 
takes  this  kind  of  opportunity  to  hang  a  little  one  on. 
That  don't  mean  we  dirty  up  the  place  with  you  guys 
eating.  Fact  is,  I'm  pretty  tired  of  your  company." 

Big  George  said,  "I  love  No'then  hospitality." 

"Insults  don't  bother  me,"  True  Blue  said.  "I'm  here 
mainly  on  a  chance  Action  will  turn  up  yet."  He  stretched 
himself  comfortably  on  the  sofa. 

Jesse  James  perched  on  the  arm  of  an  overstuffed  chair. 
"You  just  can't  quit  beating  that  subject,  can  you?" 

True  Blue  leapt  from  the  sofa  and  grabbed  Jesse  James 
by  his  collar.  "Damn  you,  boy,  I  had  enough  lip  today. 
The  Warriors  ain't  gonna  beat  you  on  account  you'll  run 
when  the  fight  breaks.  So  maybe  I  better  fix  you  now." 

Money  John  yelled  from  the  love  seat,  "Break  it  up! 
This  is  a  swanky  dump,  you  know.  The  furniture's  got  to 
last  a  long  time." 

Jesse  James  protested  sullenly,  "I  got  a  right  to  express 
opinions.  We  got  democracy  in  the  Jets." 

True  Blue  let  go  his  hold  and  Jesse  James  sank  back 
in  the  chair. 

"This  boy  makes  sense,  at  that,"  True  Blue  said. 
"About  democracy.  Point  is,  do  we  do  everything  that 
flits  into  Action's  head  or  can  we  use  our  own  sometimes?" 

There  was  a  silence,  and  Money  John  rose  and  crossed 
to  one  of  the  end  tables  for  a  match.  "I  don't  say  you're 
wrong."  He  lit  the  cigarette.  "On  the  other  hand,  Action's 
got  a  point.  We've  been  talking  about  the  Silver  Slippers 
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for  a  long  time.  I've  heard  you,  yourself,  True  Blue,  say 
it  was  time  we  got  next  to  those  babes." 

True  Blue  shrugged. 

Money  John  continued,  "So  Action  figured  it's  time  to 
get  out  of  the  conversation  stage.  Did  Action  know 
there'd  be  an  uproar?" 

Baby  Sam  was  pacing  nervously.  "Maybe  not.  But  did 
he  think  it  out?  He's  awful  busy  these  days.  Thing  is,  are 
we  ready  to  fight  the  Warriors  over  the  Slippers?  I  wish 
he'd  made  some  independent  time  with  Sweet  Angel-O. 
You  think  about  it,  what  right's  Action  got  to  muscle  in 
on  the  Cobra's  girl?  In  that  kind  of  deal  even  our  friends 
might  line  up  with  the  Warriors." 

Big  George  replaced  the  doilies  and  pillows  displaced 
by  True  Blue's  leap.  "I'd  rather  go  in  a  line-up  than 
fight  over  some  bitchy  girl,"  he  said,  lowering  himself 
into  the  sofa.  "But  them  Warriors  are  awful  big  for  their 
breeches.  We  got  to  fight  some  time,  might  as  well  be 
now." 

"Now  here's  a  point,"  Money  John  said,  "that  True 
Blue  hasn't  considered.  Angel-O  may  swoon  when  Action 
goes  after  her,  especially  in  his  new  clothes."  He  cuddled 
into  the  love  seat.  "I  remember  the  girl  I  picked  out,  even 
if  True  Blue  has  forgotten  his.  Think  of  it  this  way. 
Action  makes  time  with  Angel-O,  there'll  be  Silver  Slip- 
pers for  us  all  to  wear." 

"It's  a  thought,"  Baby  Sam  said.  "It's  thought."  He 
made  a  motion  as  if  stroking  a  girl. 

True  Blue  laughed.  "Baby  Sam,  you  keep  up  that 
kind  of  stuff  and  you'll  fight  your  wife  and  mother-in- 
law  and  the  Warriors  at  the  same  time.  On  top  of  it  you 
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got  that  twenty-five  dollar  purse  coming  up  next  week." 

"A  point,  citizen,"  Baby  Sam  agreed.  "But  I'm  the  boy 
can  take  care  of  all  the  fighting  and  females  you  dig  up. 
True  Blue,  I  fear  youVe  lost  passion  for  the  chase.  And 
you  a  man  with  brand-new  shoes." 

Big  George  picked  the  shoes  up  from  the  floor  and 
tossed  them  to  True  Blue.  "Try  'em  on,  man.  Case 
they're  tight  I'll  break  'em  in  for  maybe  a  quarter." 

True  Blue  bent  over  to  change  his  shoes.  "You  guys 
can't  be  serious  for  ten  minutes.  I  still  say  we  ought  to  at 
least  get  Action  aside  for  some  planning." 

"Nobody  debating  you  there,"  Money  John  said,  get- 
ting up.  "Now,  boys,  I've  polished  my  fall-in  some  more. 
Watch  me  try  it  on  for  size." 

"Throw  it  at  us,"  Baby  Sam  said. 

This  time  Money  John  put  only  one  hand  on  a  kidney 
and  the  other  he  thrust  deep  in  his  trousers  pocket.  He 
did  not  lean  back  so  far  nor  swivel  so  widely.  His  right 
foot  was  extended,  resting  on  the  heel,  and  he  jiggled  it 
smartly. 

"Hold  the  pose,"  True  Blue  said,  rising  for  a  better 
perspective.  "Is  a  suggestion  in  order?" 

"Naturally,"  Money  John  said,  experimenting  with  a 
slower  foot  tempo. 

True  Blue  approached  in  the  manner  of  a  thoughtful 
tailor.  He  lifted  Money  John's  hand  carefully  from  his 
pocket  and  pointed  the  index  finger  at  the  jiggling  foot. 

"Sets  off  the  lizards  better,"  True  Blue  said. 

Money  John  bowed.  "Thank  you  very  much,  True 
Blue.  In  return  I  must  acknowledge  the  beauty  of  your 
new  shoes.  You  will  have  the  added  advantage  of  seeming 
to  arrive  in  a  couple  of  flat  boats." 
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Baby  Sam  was  practicing  on  the  kitchen  threshold.  He 
stood  flatfooted,  shoulders  flexed  forward,  fists  lightly 
clenched,  jaw  squared,  and  eyes  staring  into  the  distance. 

Money  John  applauded.  "Very  good.  You  wouldn't  re- 
member, Baby  Sam,  but  that's  exactly  the  way  you  looked 
when  they  stood  you  up  after  your  last  fight/' 

"Simply  jealous,"  Baby  Sam  said.  "You  got  a  mean 
jealous  streak." 

True  Blue  stuck  his  old  shoes  in  his  belt.  "I  hate  to 
leave  in  the  midst  of  all  this  gaiety,  but  I  got  to  hit  my 
old  lady  or  my  sister  for  some  dough  before  they  get 
away.  Dates  every  night,  those  two,  and  I  don't  know  but 
the  old  lady's  the  worst." 

Big  George  said,  "Yeh,  I  better  beat  it,  too.  Got  to  eat 
a  little  before  the  big  dress-up." 

"Sure,  Big  George,  put  on  the  clean  overalls,"  Baby 
Sam  said. 

"I  got  to  dress,  too,"  Jesse  James  chimed  in. 

Money  John  opened  the  door.  "Was  a  pleasure  to  have 
you,  citizens.  Baby  Sam  and  me'll  join  you  in  front  of 
the  candy  store  at  nine-thirty." 


About  thirty  Atomic  Jets  were  gathered  on  a  corner  near 
the  Venus  Ballroom,  wisecracking  and  eying  the  pass- 
ing girls,  when  a  sleek  Buick  convertible  drew  up  to  the 
curb. 

"Look  in  there!"  shouted  Money  John.  "It's  our  own 
boy  in  style." 

They  stood  transfixed  as  Action,  not  looking  at  them, 
made  a  few  casual  parting  remarks  to  the  driver,  whose 
bland,  pencil-mustached  face  was  a  gang  boy's  conception 
of  the  ideal  smart  money  man.  Stepping  backward  from 
the  car,  Action  raised  his  hand  in  a  buddy-to-buddy  sa- 
lute. The  smart  money  man  returned  the  gesture  with 
friendly  ease  and  shot  the  car  up  the  street. 

"Citizens,  citizens,"  breathed  Money  John.  "Behold 
and  behold!" 

Action  paused  after  turning.  The  rays  of  the  street 
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lamp  etched  the  features  of  his  strikingly  homely  face. 
It  was  knife-thin  and  yet  the  nose  was  a  small  mushroom 
below  a  flat  bridge,  so  that  the  wide  and  shallow  eye 
hollows  gave  the  face  a  mask-like  appearance.  His  mouth 
was  a  long,  dark  red  smear  under  his  thin  mustache. 
Now  that  the  seaweed-long  hair  style  was  out,  he  had 
swung  to  the  exaggerated  close  crop,  and  his  narrow- 
brimmed  gray  velour  hat  seemed  to  be  perched  on  an 
ebony  carving. 

He  had  striven  to  make  his  skinny,  heavy-boned  body 
a  symphony  in  gray  and  black.  His  charcoal  gray  trousers, 
cut  scant  in  the  English  style,  flowed  harmoniously  down- 
ward into  his  gray  suede  shoes  and  upward  into  his  coal 
black  velvet  jacket.  The  gleaming  collar  of  his  white  shirt 
collar  set  off  his  narrow  knitted  black  tie.  The  high  and 
lilting  note  was  his  gray  flannel  vest  with  black  piping 
and  silver  buttons. 

Baby  Sam  shouted,  "Citizens,  I  told  you,  I  told  you! 
Don't  need  to  poll  the  judges  for  a  decision  on  this  one?" 

Excitement  spread  through  the  Jets.  No  one  expected 
to  approach  the  elegance  of  the  leader,  but  each  did  what 
he  could  to  heighten  the  effect  of  his  own  dress.  Ties 
were  straightened,  suspenders  adjusted,  pockets  smoothed, 
last  specks  of  shoe  dust  brushed  on  the  backs  of  calves. 

Big  George  said,  "It  was  worth  comin'  No'th  just  to 
view  that  man." 

After  permitting  appropriate  time  for  comment,  Ac- 
tion grinned  easily.  "Greetings,  citizens,"  he  said  in  his 
soft  rolling  baritone. 

The  Jets  circled  close.  It  was  Jesse  James  who  asked 
the  question  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  all. 

"Did  you  get  it,  Action?  The  piece?" 
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Action's  face  became  more  masklike  than  ever.  "I'm 
fully  dressed,"  he  said. 

He  moved  into  the  shadows  at  the  corner  of  the  build- 
ing. For  a  moment  he  paused,  listening  to  a  hot  drum- 
mer's wild  beat  coming  through  the  windows.  Then  he 
drew  his  hand  from  his  jacket  pocket.  In  his  big  palm 
lay  a  flat  black  automatic  with  silver  scroll  work. 

"Can  I  get  the  feel  of  it,  Action?"  Jesse  James  asked. 

"Not  now,"  Action  said,  slipping  the  gun  back  into  his 
pocket.  "Don't  you  hear  that  music?  We  got  people  to 
see,  things  to  do." 

He  began  to  move  toward  the  door.  The  others  fol- 
lowed. 

"Hey,  Action,"  True  Blue  called,  and  caught  up  with 
him.  "Action,  we  got  to  talk  to  you  aside  for  a  minute." 

"Man,  the  night's  getting  on." 

True  Blue  had  changed  into  a  maroon  corduroy  jacket 
and  light  rusty-brown  trousers,  but  his  face  wore  less  of 
a  party  air  than  those  of  the  others.  "Some  of  us  want  to 
talk  with  you,  Action,"  he  insisted  quietly. 

The  leader  halted.  "All  right."  Then  he  called,  "Top 
council  stop  here,  the  rest  wait  at  the  door." 

"What's  the  deal?"  asked  True  Blue  after  the  rank  and 
file  had  trooped  on. 

"What  deal?" 

Money  John  said  soothingly,  "This  is  no  time  and  no 
place  for  arguments.  You  know  what  True  Blue  means, 
Action.  This  stuff  about  Angel-O.  It  might  bring  on  a 
fight  with  the  Warriors." 

Action  thrust  both  hands  in  his  deep  jacket  pockets 
and  rocked  back  on  his  heels.  "I'm  making  a  play  for 
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Angel-O  tonight,  that's  all.  The  Cobra  and  the  Warriors 
want  to  make  trouble — they  make  it." 

True  Blue  continued  stubbornly,  "I  say  we  better  not 
look  for  trouble  unless  we  got  things  figured." 

Action  teetered  easily  on  his  heels.  "I  made  my  state- 
ment. I  got  a  bead  drawn  on  Angel-O.  Nothing  to  stop 
anybody  from  cutting  for  home." 

Money  John  protested.  "That's  not  fair,  Action.  You 
know  good  and  well  True  Blue  never  cut  out  on  a  fight 
and  he  never  will." 

Action  was  silent  for  a  moment.  "I  know  that,"  he  said 
softly.  "Maybe  I  talked  too  fast.  Maybe  I  ought  to  tell 
you  guys  something.  I  got  to  do  things  fast." 

He  drew  a  white  envelope  from  his  pocket.  "I  got  my 
greetings  in  the  morning  mail." 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence  while  the  Jets  searched 
for  appropriate  comments. 

"It's  nothing,"  Action  said.  "Happens  to  everybody. 
But  I  just  want  to  finish  up  some  pieces  of  business  be- 
fore I  set  off.  This  is  one  of  them." 

"Sure,  citizen,"  True  Blue  said.  "You  got  a  right  to 
your  fling.  I  hope  you  take  it  careful,  but  we're  behind 
you  all  the  way." 

Baby  Sam  said,  "That's  the  way  it  is." 

Money  John  nodded.  "The  council  of  the  Atomic  Jets 
is  in  accord,  so  let's  go  fall  in." 

At  each  side  of  the  wide  inner  doorway  leading  to  the 
ballroom  a  large  plaster  Venus  greeted  the  entrants. 

Action  led  the  Jets  to  the  voluptuous  portals.  The 
great  high-ceilinged  room  beyond  was  dimly  lighted 
from  rose-colored  bulbs.  There  was  a  festive  air,  but 
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most  of  the  laughter  came  from  the  refreshment  sections 
and  the  boys  who  lined  the  walls,  usually  in  gangs.  The 
quick-footed,  swirling,  undulating  dancers  moved  with  an 
almost  exaggerated  concentration.  The  carnival  atmos- 
phere was  heightened  by  the  colorful  dresses  of  the  girls, 
most  of  them  with  flowing  skirts  and  tight  bodices — often 
plainly  without  a  brassiere  beneath.  Two  orchestras  sat 
side  by  side  on  the  high  platform  across  the  ballroom, 
and  now  the  music  shifted  from  the  hot  specialists  to  the 
sweet  combo. 

The  Jets  were  conscious  of  the  best  fall-in  they  had 
ever  managed.  Action  took  his  stand  inside  the  doorway, 
turned  slightly  to  the  side,  one  knee  bent,  and  he  slowly 
pulled  back  his  jacket  and  hooked  his  thumbs  in  the 
pockets  of  his  gray  flannel  vest.  His  smile  was  arrogant. 

The  other  top  Jets  made  a  row  a  step  to  his  rear. 
Money  John  had  combined  his  two  rehearsals,  leaning 
farther  back,  if  anything,  and  his  foot  jiggled  with  a  fine 
disdain.  True  Blue's  arms  were  folded  over  his  barrel 
chest  and  he  glowered  menaces  for  all  to  see.  Baby  Sam 
had  tightened  his  pose  to  a  semicrouch,  and  now  looked 
ready  to  lash  out  from  it  with  a  killing  right.  The  others, 
crowded  behind,  tried  to  match  the  leaders  by  assorted 
leers,  grimaces,  and  bodily  contortions. 

Money  John  said  through  closed  teeth,  "I  see 
Angel-O." 

"Where?"  Action  moved  only  his  eyes. 

"Front  of  the  bandstand  to  the  right." 

Action  shifted  his  stance  the  barest  trifle.  "Uh-huh," 
he  said  after  a  little. 

"The  Cobra  is  right  in  there  with  her,"  Money  John 
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said.  "But  he  can't  dance.  Can't  coordinate,  and  now  the 
guy  looks  as  though  he's  dancing  on  stilts." 

"Maybe,"  True  Blue  said,  "the  Cobra  is  horse-high. 
Could  be  something  to  the  talk  he's  getting  to  be  his  own 
best  customer." 

Action  was  only  half  listening,  for  his  eyes  were  follow- 
ing Angel-O.  She  was  above  medium  height,  almost  as 
tall  as  the  Cobra.  Her  shoulders  were  wide  but  they  took 
nothing  from  the  femininity  of  her  soft  golden  skin  and 
the  firm,  full  breasts  under  her  strapless  electric  blue 
gown.  Her  short  jetty  hair  was  lacquered  up  in  swirls 
from  her  piquant  face.  While  they  watched,  the  couple 
broke  concentration  and  she  laughed  up  into  the  Cobra's 
eyes.  He  swept  her  close  to  him. 

Action  said  from  the  side  of  his  mouth,  "That  slimy 
flathead,  he  looks  more  like  a  cobra  than  ever." 

A  big  man  wearing  a  tuxedo  came  up.  "You  guys  prac- 
ticing to  be  waxworks  in  a  penny  museum?  Let's  break 
it  up.  People  want  to  get  in." 

"Take  it  easy,  stranger,"  Action  said.  "We  paid  our 
tickets  like  anybody  else." 

"We  don't  sell  tickets  for  the  doorway,"  the  big  man 
said.  "And  we're  not  strangers  to  each  other,  Action." 

The  floorman,  or  bouncer — known  to  habitues  as  Bar- 
ney the  Brute — moved  on,  and  Action's  eyes  searched  the 
floor  again. 

"You  lose  her?"  Big  George  asked. 

Action  did  not  reply.  The  band  shifted  numbers  and 
some  of  the  dancers  began  to  move  toward  the  sides. 

"Wait  a  minute,  wait  a  minute,"  Money  John  said. 
"There  they  go,  headed  for  the  Slipper  tables." 
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Action  nodded  slightly.  "I  see  them  now." 

Angel-O  snuggled  against  the  Cobra's  arm,  guiding 
him  and  laughing  at  his  dead-pan  remarks. 

"He's  high,  all  right,"  True  Blue  said. 

Baby  Sam  shook  his  head.  "Not  very.  A  man  just  nat- 
urally gets  dreamy  with  that  Sweet  Angel-O  on  the  arm." 

The  couple  had  reached  the  tables  occupied  by  the 
Silver  Slippers.  Angel-O  sat  down  at  one  of  them,  but 
the  Cobra,  after  a  word  or  two,  went  over  to  speak  to  a 
group  of  Warriors  gathered  against  the  wall  nearby. 
Angel-O  opened  a  compact  and  dabbed  at  her  face,  paus- 
ing now  and  then  to  speak  to  the  girls  about  her. 

Action  lighted  a  cigarette  and  snapped  the  match  into 
the  air  with  his  thumb.  "This  is  my  dance,"  he  said. 

"Better  hold  it  a  minute,"  Money  John  said.  "The 
Cobra  may  go  back." 

"So  he  goes  back." 

Action  moved  across  the  floor,  and  the  others  watched 
him  pridefully.  He  headed  straight  for  his  goal,  not  weav- 
ing among  the  dancers  but  pausing  until  couples  passed 
out  of  his  way.  The  cigarette  dangled  from  the  corner  of 
his  mouth.  His  hands  were  thrust  casually  in  his  jacket 
pockets,  but  his  followers  knew  he  clasped  the  silver- 
trimmed  automatic.  The  eyes  of  the  Jets  shifted  oc- 
casionally for  a  brief  reconnoiter  of  the  Warriors,  but  the 
Cobra's  back  was  to  them  and  none  of  the  others  had 
seen  Action. 

"I  lay  five  dollars  on  our  boy,"  Baby  Sam  said. 

"Spend  your  cash  on  a  bottle,"  said  Big  George.  "You 
got  no  takers  here." 

Now  Action  was  at  Angel-O's  table.  He  stood  with  his 
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shoulders  thrown  back.  There  was  only  a  little  swagger 
in  them. 

Money  John  cried,  "Look  at  that  Angel-O,  pretending 
not  to  see  him.  She's  a  female  all  the  way." 

Just  then  Angel-O  glanced  up  from  an  animated  con- 
versation with  another  girl.  Her  teeth  flashed  in  a  wide, 
warm  smile. 

"I  told  you/'  Baby  Sam  said.  "Look  at  the  come-on! 
What'd  I  say?" 

True  Blue  said  grimly,  "You  can  watch  that  stuff — I'm 
watching  the  Cobra." 

After  a  moment  Angel-O  rose  from  the  table,  laugh- 
ing, and  came  around  and  took  Action's  arm.  He  was 
casual  in  his  victory  as  he  pulled  her  close  in  a  dancing 
embrace. 

Suddenly  the  Jets  tensed.  Now  the  Cobra  was  aware. 
He  moved  swiftly  toward  the  couple.  Angel-O  watched 
him  come,  and  then  she  turned  her  face  away.  Action's 
high-held  contemptuous  shoulder  nearly  brushed  the  Co- 
bra's face  as  he  whirled  his  partner  into  the  throng. 

The  Atomic  Jets  drew  closer  together  as  the  Cobra 
went  back  to  his  men.  Soon  more  Warriors  came  off  the 
dance  floor  in  answer  to  signals  from  the  Acemen. 

True  Blue  said,  "The  Cobra  can't  take  this,  and  he 
won't  take  it." 

"He  got  to  take  it,"  Big  George  said.  "He  is." 

"Don't  underestimate  the  Cobra,"  True  Blue  said. 

Money  John  cackled.  "And  don't  underestimate  our 
boy  Action,  either.  Look  at  him,  look  at  him!"  He 
pointed  a  long  arm. 

Other  eyes  located  the  couple. 
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"Yea,  yea!"  Jesse  James  shouted,  and  he  did  a  grind 
and  a  bump. 

Money  John  wove  his  fingers  together  on  his  head  and 
began  to  wiggle  and  sway.  "That's  what  I  call  ballin'  the 
jack." 

Out  in  the  center,  as  if  for  all  to  see  and  take  notice, 
Action  and  Sweet  Angel-O  were  dancing  tight  against 
each  other,  rocking  to  the  music.  Action  had  a  proprie- 
tary hand  on  her  hip,  his  long  fingers  extended  down- 
ward. Her  golden  arm  was  around  his  neck  and  her  face 
nuzzled  close  to  his. 

Jesse  James  sighed  loudly.  "Man,  oh  man,  that  Sweet 
Angel-O  is  meeting  him  more  than  halfway." 

True  Blue's  gaze  had  not  left  the  Warriors.  They  had 
stopped  talking  and  their  attention  was  riveted  on  the 
dancing  couple.  The  Cobra  had  moved  back  against  the 
wall,  and  he  stood  leaning  languidly  against  it,  taking 
deep  drags  on  a  cigarette  and  pouring  smoke  through  his 
nostrils. 

Baby  Sam  asked,  "You  got  them  figured,  True  Blue?" 

True  Blue  shook  his  head.  "Nobody  can  figure  the  Co- 
bra for  sure.  But  none  of  them  has  slipped  out  yet,  and 
they  won't  jump  us  until  they  got  weapons." 

Baby  Sam  suggested,  "Might  be  a  good  idea  to  send 
some  of  our  boys  over  to  the  arsenal." 

"Wait  on  Action,"  True  Blue  said.  "It's  the  Warriors' 
move  and  we  got  time.  The  minute  anyone  heads  for 
that  door  I  send  Big  George  and  a  couple  of  the 
boys." 

Money  John  was  giving  all  his  attention  to  the  dancers. 
"Citizens,"  he  said,  "the  girl  is  saying  'yes'  this  very  mo- 
ment." 
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'If  she  ain't  already  said  yes,  I'm  a  blind  man,"  Jesse 
James  said. 

"I  mean  with  her  body,"  Money  John  amended. 

The  big  man  in  the  tuxedo  loomed  up. 

"Didn't  you  boys  come  to  dance?"  he  asked. 

He  stood  with  them  for  a  moment  while  he  cast  a  pro- 
fessional eye  over  the  dance  floor.  Then  he  turned  back. 
"I  guess  fellows  as  smart  as  you  Jets  wouldn't  be  foolish 
enough  to  start  trouble  in  here." 

He  strolled  through  the  dancers  toward  the  Warriors. 

"The  Brute's  right,"  True  Blue  said.  "We're  smart  un- 
less the  Warriors  decide  to  get  foolish." 

The  jazz  band  took  over  from  the  sweet,  and  as  the 
hot  licks  sounded  Angel-O  slid  from  Action's  embrace, 
turned,  and  headed  back  toward  her  table.  Action  fol- 
lowed, walking  boldly,  hands  again  in  his  jacket  pockets. 

True  Blue's  voice  was  sharp  and  he  did  not  turn  his 
head.  "If  just  the  Cobra  moves,  stand  fast.  If  some  War- 
riors go  with  him,  we  go." 

The  Jets  had  scattered  along  the  wall  when  the 
bouncer  came  up.  Now  they  drew  together  again,  and 
across  the  room  the  Warriors  closed  their  ranks.  But  the 
Cobra  still  leaned  against  the  wall,  his  eyes  not  even  fol- 
lowing the  couple. 

Action  and  Angel-O  stood  talking  at  her  table  for  a 
moment.  Then  he  slid  his  arm  around  her  neck  and 
pressed  her  naked  shoulder.  She  kissed  him  coyly  on  the 
cheek  and  moved  quickly  to  her  seat.  Action  touched  his 
temple,  bowed  slightly,  and  without  a  glance  at  the  War- 
riors began  to  make  his  way  across  the  dance  floor. 

As  soon  as  he  arrived  Jesse  James  began,  "Never  saw  a 
man  hook  a  girl  so — " 
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Action  waved  him  silent.  "How  you  size  it  up,  True 
Blue?" 

"Can't  tell,"  True  Blue  answered,  studying  the  War- 
riors. "We'll  soon  know." 

Big  George  asked,  "Do  I  go  for  the  hardware?" 

Action  shook  his  head.  "We'll  wait  them  out.  Any  min- 
ute we  may  need  everybody  here."  He  crumpled  a  ciga- 
rette pack  and  threw  it  to  the  floor. 

Half  a  dozen  packs  came  out,  and  without  looking  he 
selected  one  from  that  of  Money  John.  Jesse  James  held 
a  match  to  the  cigarette. 

Across  the  room  they  saw  the  Cobra  slowly  raise  his 
hand  and  point  at  one  of  his  men. 

True  Blue's  voice  was  tight.  "Whatever  it  is,  we're  go- 
ing to  get  it  now." 

They  watched  a  wiry,  limping  boy  break  away  from 
the  Warriors  and  zigzag  through  the  dancers. 

True  Blue  took  a  step  forward  to  meet  him. 

The  lame  boy  stopped  a  few  paces  away.  "True  Blue," 
he  said,  "as  War  Counselor  of  the  Warriors  I  ask  you, 
the  War  Counselor  of  the  Atomic  Jets,  if  Action  will 
meet  Cobra  man  to  man,  or  will  he  punk  out?" 

Action  did  not  look  at  the  newcomer.  "Send  word  to 
the  chicken,"  he  said  to  True  Blue,  "that  I  will  finish 
flattening  his  head  at  his  pleasure." 

"You  got  that  all  right,  Crip?"  True  Blue  asked. 
"When  does  he  want  it  and  where?" 

The  lame  boy  said  curtly,  "In  the  vacant  lot  behind 
the  Venus  in  ten  minutes." 

"Get  going,"  True  Blue  ordered. 
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The  two  gangs  were  ranged  about  thirty  yards  apart  in 
the  weedy  lot. 

"The  guy  is  half  blind  from  the  horse,"  True  Blue 
said.  "I  thought  so  all  night,  and  now  I  figure  he  had  an- 
other fix  before  coming  down  here." 

Action  slipped  out  of  his  jacket  and  laid  it  carefully 
over  True  Blue's  arm.  "I'll  get  him  fast  no  matter  what 
shape  he's  in.  There's  business  to  do  inside,  and  after- 
ward I  take  that  business  to  some  place  more  private." 

Baby  Sam  had  been  watching  the  Cobra,  who  was 
standing  quietly,  almost  dreamily,  while  his  men  poured 
advice  into  his  ears. 

"No  doubt  of  it,"  Baby  Sam  said,  "True  Blue's  got  it 
straight.  Feint  him  a  few  times,  maybe  even  a  dozen 
times.  Don't  throw  no  punches  at  all  for  a  while  but  just 
feint  him.  Then  you  see  how  he's  punching.  His  timing 
will  be  way  off.  Then  one  time  you  don't  feint  and — 
boom,  out  he  goes." 

Action  nodded.  "O.K.,  Baby.  I'll  try  that  way  as  a 
starter." 

He  went  out  between  the  forces,  followed  by  True 
Blue,  and  the  Cobra  and  the  lame  boy  came  to  meet 
them.  The  war  counselors  made  the  usual  searches  of  the 
principals  and  returned  to  their  places. 

The  Cobra  stood  stock-still,  waiting.  When  Action 
came  in  and  feinted  the  Cobra  lashed  out  with  a  hard 
overhand  right.  It  would  have  missed  widely  even  if  Ac- 
tion had  been  following  through.  For  a  few  moments  Ac- 
tion feinted  with  jabs  and  crosses  and  hooks.  The  Cobra 
threw  wild  counterpunches,  always  with  the  overhand 
right.  And  then  Action  came  in  and  did  not  feint.  His 
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left  caught  the  side  of  the  Cobra's  jaw  and  his  right 
plowed  into  his  solar  plexis. 

The  Cobra  sagged  to  the  ground  and  lay  there  on  his 
side,  curled  up. 

Action  did  not  look  at  his  foe  as  he  turned  and  re- 
joined the  Jets. 

"That's  it,  citizens,"  he  said,  holding  his  arms  back- 
ward for  True  Blue  to  slip  on  the  velvet  jacket. 

Baby  Sam  patted  his  shoulder.  "Great  work,  boy. 
You're  the  one  ought  to  be  in  the  ring." 

Now  several  of  the  Warriors  were  bent  over  their 
leader. 

True  Blue  took  a  few  steps  toward  them,  shouting 
"Was  it  fair?" 

The  lame  boy  stood  up.  "It  was  fair." 

"Then  let's  go  in  and  have  some  fun  the  rest  of  the 
night." 

"Suits  us." 

True  Blue  came  back  and  joined  Action  and  Money 
John  and  Baby  Sam  and  the  others  as  they  headed  to- 
ward the  dance  hall.  "That'll  hold  the  Warriors  for  to- 
night," he  said.  "They  gave  their  word  and  they  always 
keep  it  a  while." 

Money  John  slid  a  pint  bottle  from  his  inner  coat 
pocket.  "They  got  a  leader  too  sick  to  want  anything 
more  tonight.  Now  then,  I  had  a  little  stuff  I  thought  I 
might  have  to  use  as  liniment  on  you,  Action.  But  the 
way  things  turned  out  we  might  as  well  drink  it. 

Action  took  the  bottle  and  unscrewed  the  top.  "Citi- 
zen, you're  talking  sense.  I  had  me  a  few  belts  early  in 
the  evening  but  I  just  haven't  had  time  to  build  up."  He 
raised  the  bottle. 
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Money  John  held  out  a  hand.  "Careful,  man.  That's 
whisky,  you  know,  not  just  Sneaky  Pete  wine." 

Finally  Action  lowered  the  bottle.  "Don't  taste  like 
whisky,"  he  said.  "But  maybe  it  works  like  whisky,  and 
that's  what  counts." 

Money  John  passed  the  bottle  to  the  other  leaders  but 
snatched  it  away  before  any  had  gained  more  than  a 
taste.  "Action's  been  dancing  and  he's  been  fighting,"  he 
said.  "I  don't  mind  letting  him  have  a  few  sips,  but  you 
guys  can  get  up  your  own." 

Action  took  a  small  roll  of  bills  from  his  trousers 
pocket.  "Here,  Big  George.  Take  this  ten  and  stir 
up  some  booze.  Maybe  can't  get  anything  good  so  late, 
but  don't  bring  any  more  of  that  antifreeze  you  got  last 
week." 

Big  George  took  off  on  the  run,  and  Action  reached  for 
the  bottle.  Money  John,  knowing  that  new  springs  were 
to  be  tapped,  handed  it  over  without  objection. 

"It's  my  contention,"  Money  John  said,  "based  on  my 

researches,  that  too  much  liquor  reduces  the  later  pleas- 

» 
ure. 

True  Blue  said,  "His  researches  have  told  him  that 
when  he  lets  the  bottle  out  of  his  hand  the  booze  dis- 
appears." 

Action  tipped  the  bottle  and  let  a  few  swallows  gurgle 
down  his  throat.  "Don't  worry,"  he  said,  lowering  the  bot- 
tle. "My  prowess,  as  Money  John  would  say  fancily,  will 
meet  all  occasions  that  arise." 

"No  occasion  could  be  sweeter,"  Baby  Sam  said.  "To 
the  victor  belongs  the  spoils,  and  there's  nothing  spoiled 
about  that  Sweet  Angel-O." 

Action  drank  again.  Then  his  lips  turned  up  in  a  com- 
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placent  smile.  "If  you  boys  ain't  got  your  Silver  Slipper 
picked,  you  better  get  to  it.  Because  when  we  go  back  we 
move  in  style." 

When  they  reached  the  door  of  the  Venus  Ballroom 
Big  George  met  them.  He  had  four  pints  of  whisky  dis- 
tributed in  his  pockets.  These  were  for  the  leadership 
clique.  The  rank  and  file  either  had  liquor  stashed  away 
on  their  persons  or  they  had  scattered  to  get  it. 

"Bootleg  manufacture,"  Big  George  said.  "But  I  guar- 
antee it." 

The  leaders  huddled  by  the  door,  and  Action  took  a 
pint  for  himself,  gave  one  to  Money  John,  and  told  Baby 
Sam  and  Big  George  to  share  the  rest  with  members  who 
were  broke. 

"You  know  your  capacity,  Action,"  Money  John  said. 
"But  with  all  due  deference  I  suggest  that  you  bear  in 
mind  what  I  said  a  while  ago." 

Most  of  the  Silver  Slippers,  including  Sweet  Angel-O, 
were  dancing  when  Action  and  his  Jets  arrived  in 
the  Slipper  area.  The  leaders  and  a  few  others  took  seats, 
and  the  rest  scattered  to  find  girl  friends  or  made  a  cir- 
cle on  the  fringes  of  the  tables.  The  Slippers  not  dancing 
accepted  drinks  from  the  bottles  of  Action  and  Money 
John. 

When  Angel-O  returned,  her  eyes  were  large  and  shin- 
ing. Action  poured  a  drink  for  her  and  she  pretended  to 
be  looking  at  a  nonexistent  dance  card  as  she  sat  down. 

"I  have  just  time  for  the  drink,"  she  said  coyly.  "My 
card  says  the  next  dance  is  with  Cobra." 

Action  laughed.  "The  Cobra  sent  word  he  wants  to  be 
excused." 

Money  John  and  Baby  Sam  and  Big  George  and  some 
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of  the  others  were  pouring  drinks  for  girls.  There  were  a 
dozen  of  the  Silver  Slippers,  each  with  a  charm  bracelet 
from  which  a  tiny  slipper  dangled.  The  girls  were  bright- 
eyed,  well-dressed,  and  altogether  desirable.  They  called 
themselves  a  club  and  resented  being  called  a  gang.  But 
in  terms  of  leadership  and  loyalty  to  each  other  they  had 
almost  the  same  qualities  as  a  male  gang.  They  had  been 
known  to  lure  and  then  seriously  beat  a  boy  who  had  an- 
gered one  of  them.  If  required  to  go  home  alone  at  night, 
each  carried  a  knife  handy  in  her  purse. 

The  Slippers  could  usually  win  the  attention  of  any 
male  gang  desired,  but  if  there  was  interference  from  an- 
other girls'  group,  they  fought  them  as  viciously  as  boys. 

"Honey,"  Action  said,  placing  a  hand  in  the  small  of 
Angel-O's  back,  "let  us  lead  the  ball." 

Action  and  Angel-O  had  been  dancing  only  a  lit- 
tle while  when  she  came  leading  the  way  back  to  the  ta- 
ble. Action  looked  angry. 

"But  I  forgot,"  Angel-O  was  saying.  "I  was  mixed  up 
and  I  tell  you  this  dance  was  spoken  for  by  somebody 
else." 

A  few  paces  behind  came  a  tall,  bland,  pencil- 
mustached,  slouching  man  of  about  twenty-five — almost 
a  double  of  the  smart  money  man  who  had  brought  Ac- 
tion in  his  car.  He  waited  indulgently  until  Angel-O  had 
finished  her  explanation. 

Then  the  smart  money  man  said,  "Excuse  me,  gentle- 
men," and  gathered  Angel-O  in  his  arms. 

The  girl  on  Money  John's  knee  turned  to  her  friends 
triumphantly.  "I  told  you  Buck  had  his  eye  on  Angel-O!" 

Another  girl  said  excitedly,  "It's  terrific." 
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Money  John  was  expansive.  "Look,  the  man's  got 
Helen.  What  does  he  want?" 

The  girls  laughed,  and  Money  John's  friend  brushed 
her  lips  against  his  cheek.  "Where  you  been?  Buck  give 
Helen  the  heave.  She  claims  she  did  it  to  him,  but  I  don't 
believe  it." 

Baby  Sam's  partner  rolled  her  eyes.  "That  Buck  should 
beckon  me,  I'm  ready." 

Baby  Sam  looked  hurt.  "The  guy's  in  the  chips,  sure. 
It  don't  surprise  me  none,  the  trouble  a  man  has  hit- 
ting a  number  with  him.  Otherwise  what's  he  got  so 
special?" 

Money  John  agreed.  "Can't  see  anything  special." 

His  girl  patted  his  head.  "They  call  you  Money  John, 
but  still  you  don't  realize  a  girl  likes  the  spending  stuff. 
And  what's  the  matter  with  that  Buck's  physique?" 

Action  had  taken  a  seat  at  the  table.  He  poured  a 
drink  for  himself  and  studied  the  whisky,  paying  no  at- 
tention to  the  conversation. 

Money  John  said  to  him,  "You  got  your  work  cut  out, 
boy.  I'm  backing  you  but  you  got  to  turn  on  the  charm 
fast." 

True  Blue  said  reassuringly.  "Action's  been  riding 
high  tonight  and  he'll  keep  riding  high." 

The  girl  assisting  True  Blue  with  his  liquor  shook  her 
head.  "Honey,  defend  your  Jets  all  you  please.  But 
Angel-O  and  that  Buck  make  a  mighty  handsome  couple. 
I  don't  blame  Angel-O  none  if  she  wants  to  ride  in  a  Cad- 
illac and  wear  a  fur  coat,  maybe  even  a  mink.  Helen  had 
a  job  that  really  looked  like  mink." 

Action  was  teetering  on  his  chair  now,  his  hands 
clasped  at  the  back  of  his  head.  He  still  ignored  the  con- 
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versation.  His  small  eyes  were  bloodshot  and  his  face  was 
morose. 

Angel-O  and  her  escort  came  back  now.  She  was  laugh- 
ing up  into  his  face  as  she  had  laughed  into  the  faces  of 
Cobra  and  Action.  Buck's  hand  was  caressing  her  back, 
and  he  casually  hugged  her  to  him  as  they  approached 
the  table. 

"See  you  later,  baby,"  he  said,  and  turned  and 
sauntered  into  the  dancers. 

Action  rose  with  careful  deliberation,  but  he  was  un- 
steady as  he  rounded  the  table. 

"My  sweet  Angel-O,"  he  said,  "we  are  going  where  no 
one  will  bother  us." 

He  grasped  her  shoulder,  intending  to  turn  her. 

"Watch  yourself,  Big  Time!"  She  stiff -armed  him  in 
the  chest. 

Action  reached  for  her  shoulder  again.  "We  had 
enough  funny  stuff.  Let's  get  out  of  here." 

Her  eyes  were  speckled  with  fire.  "Look,  punko,  you're 
big  and  brave  with  the  kids.  But  this  girl  likes  men." 

Action  moved  in  and  grappled,  trying  again.  "You'll 
do  like  you  promised.  We  got  a  date." 

She  slapped  him  along  the  jaw,  and  her  whole  body 
was  in  the  blow. 

Action  rocked  back  on  his  heels.  Then  he  lunged  with 
a  slap  of  his  own.  Angel-O  ducked  and  kicked  his  shins 
as  hard  as  she  could. 

Before  Action  could  set  himself,  Barney  was  on  him. 
But  the  bouncer  missed  his  grip  and  only  whirled  Ac- 
tion around. 

More  tuxedo-dressed  floormen  rushed  in,  and  they  met 
the  Jets  charging  from  the  tables. 
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Barney  had  recovered  and  again  he  flung  himself  on 
Action.  But  Action  spun  away,  his  hand  coming  out  of  his 
pocket  with  the  silver-scrolled  automatic.  Barney  dived 
for  his  legs.  As  Action  toppled  the  gun  spoke  quietly 
twice. 

Among  the  dancers  a  woman  screamed. 

A  man  cried,  "She's  hit,  the  woman's  hit/' 

"Blood!"  screamed  another  woman.  "For  the  love  of 
God,  get  a  doctor,  get  an  ambulance!" 

Now  the  Jets  and  the  tuxedoed  bouncers  mingled  in  a 
wild,  swirling  battle.  Barney  had  gained  a  hammerlock 
on  Action,  and  now  he  hauled  him  to  his  feet  and  threw 
him  up  against  the  wall. 

"I  meant  to  throw  you  out,"  the  bouncer  said  into  Ac- 
tion's ear.  "I'd  have  done  you  and  me  both  a  favor.  Now 
I  got  to  waste  time  holding  you  for  the  cops." 


IV 

teen-age  gangs:  a  social 
problem 


Comment  by  the  Authors 

Let  us  start  off  by  emphasizing  that  only  a  small  percent- 
age of  boys  and  girls,  even  in  the  so-called  "high  delin- 
quency" areas,  belong  to  the  aggressive,  antisocial  gangs. 
For  each  such  gang  there  are  a  score  or  more  street  clubs 
which  rarely,  if  ever,  get  into  serious  trouble.  And  a  very 
large  number  of  boys  and  girls  belong  to  no  organized 
group  at  all. 

It  should  be  stressed,  too,  that  illegal  youth  gang  ac- 
tivity is  only  a  segment  of  the  juvenile  delinquency  prob- 
lem. Many  young  criminals  operate  alone  or  in  pairs  or 
a  few  together.  If  gang  members,  their  actions  may  have 
group  approval  and  even  admiration.  Some  gangs  are  so 
highly  delinquent,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  they  demand 
willingness  to  commit  criminal  acts  as  a  credential  of  ac- 
ceptance. But,  as  when  Riff  stole  the  newspapers,  Fat 
Louis  "borrowed"  the  automobiles,  and  True  Blue  pil- 
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fered  the  shoes,  there  is  seldom  gang  planning  of  larceny. 

While  desiring  to  offset  any  impression  the  reader  may 
have  gained  that  the  teen-age  populations  of  New  York 
and  other  cities  are  running  wild  in  violent  hordes,  we 
want  to  drive  home  the  grave  dangers  which  these  gangs 
present  to  communities  and  the  nation.  The  dangers  are 
as  often  underemphasized  as  overemphasized. 

In  the  three  foregoing  narratives  we  have  avoided  so- 
ciological interpretations  and  chunks  of  statistics.  The 
characters  are  composites,  but  nonetheless  real  for  that. 
The  situations  are  camouflaged.  Yet  these  kinds  of  things 
happened,  are  happening,  and  will  continue  to  happen 
— apparently  in  a  rising  and  accelerating  cycle.  We  have 
sought  to  avoid  sensationalism  while  endeavoring  to  give 
a  rounded  picture  of  the  gangs.  Certainly  we  have  not 
chosen  to  play  upon  the  more  sensational  aspects,  and 
we  have  suppressed  those  parts  of  our  material  which 
might  seem  in  bad  taste  when  printed. 

To  buttress  the  narratives  and  to  widen  the  scope  we 
include  below  a  number  of  clippings  from  newspapers. 
Just  as  in  the  narratives  we  avoided  names  of  real  per- 
sons, we  are  substituting  blanks  for  names  in  these  clip- 
pings. Gang  members  are  apt  to  be  proud  of  seeing  their 
names  in  print,  and  further  inflation  of  sick  egos  is  hardly 
desirable.  In  many  cases  the  individuals  mentioned  are 
trying  to  reform,  and  more  notoriety  might  interfere 
with  their  rehabilitation. 

Gang  Violence 

Teen-age  terrorists  turned  a  crowded  Bronx  street 
into  a  shooting  gallery  last  night,  wounding  a  young 
woman  and  a  man  with  wild  bursts  of  gunfire. 
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An  hour  later,  the  gang  leader  shot  a  ly-year-old 
youth  who  tracked  the  trigger-happy  hoodlums  into 
their  home  territory.  .  .  . 

Officers  said  the  young  thugs  are  members  of  a 
gang  called  the  Dragons,  currently  warring  with  a 
rival  mob,  the  Rockets.  Last  night,  the  Dragon  leader 
sent  four  of  his  mobsters  into  Rocket  territory  to 
avenge  an  insult  to  one  of  the  Dragons,  police  said. 

The  four  carried  a  loaded  22-caliber  rifle  in  a  card- 
board box. 

Residents  of  the  area  strolled  along  the  sidewalk, 
greeting  friends  and  enjoying  the  cool  night  breeze. 
Children  played  tag  in  the  street.  Women  with  babies 
in  their  laps  sat  on  stoops,  chatting  with  their  neigh- 
bors. Other  women  leaned  from  tenement  windows  to 
watch  the  passing  street  scene. 

Suddenly,  the  four  toughs  pulled  their  rifles  from 
the  box  and  fired  into  the  air.  Then,  before  most  resi- 
dents could  get  out  of  the  way,  they  swept  the  block 
with  rifle  fire. 

Miss  Alvarado  was  shot  in  the  back  as  she  leaped 
up  from  her  porch  and  tried  to  run  into  the  house.  The 
bullet  fractured  her  pelvis. 

Mr.  Alvarez  was  walking  along  the  street  toward 
his  home  when  the  shooting  began.  He  tried  to  duck 
into  a  doorway  but  was  shot  in  the  right  hip. 

Firing  wildly  at  anything  and  everything  in  their 
path,  the  boys  ran  through  the  block,  then  fled  from 
the  scene. 

witnessed  the  senseless  gunplay  and  thought 

he  recognized  the  youths  as  members  of  the  Dragons. 
When  the  shooting  stopped,  he  decided  to  play  de- 
tective. 

At  Intervale  Avenue  and  Kelly  Street  he  found  the 

four  riflemen  and  their  leader,  ,  who  had  not 

accompanied  them  on  the  raid. 

Young tried  to  capture ,  a  5-foot  4-inch 
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tough.  As  the  boy  came  at  him, raised  the  rifle 

and  fired  two  shots.  One  of  the  slugs  ripped  into 
's  thigh. 

— N.  Y.  World-Telegram  6-  Sun 
August  19,  1952 

Gang  warfare  broke  out  among  Bronx  teen-agers  last 
night  for  the  second  time  within  24  hours. 

In  the  latest  outburst  of  teen  terrorism,  a  1 5-year-old 
girl  was  shot  and  her  boy  friend  was  slugged  with  a 
lead  pipe. 

The  boy  wore  a  jacket  with  the  word  "Cobra"  on  the 
back.  Other  boys  asked  if  he  belonged  to  the  Cobra 
gang.  Then  one  of  them  pulled  out  a  chunk  of  lead  and 
started  clubbing  the  boy  on  the  back  and  head. 

The  girl  jumped  up  and  started  to  run,  screaming  for 
help. 

One  of  the  junior  gangsters  drew  a  gun  and  fired  2 
shots  at  her,  hitting  her  in  the  shoulder. 

The  gang  then  hailed  a  passing  taxi  and  fled.  .  .  . 

— N.  Y.  World-Telegram  b  Sun 
August  20,  1952 

Gang  violence  flared  in  Queens  last  night. 

Police  rounded  up  12  boys,  14  to  18  years  old,  as  they 
gathered  for  a  bloody  battle  on  a  vacant  lot  at  i64th 
Street  and  /ist  Avenue,  Flushing.  .  .  . 

They  were  booked  on  violation  of  the  Sullivan 
law.  .  .  . 

Police  said  the  youths  were  waiting  for  a  rival  gang 
that  chased  them  from  the  neighborhood  with  knives, 
clubs  and  a  rifle  Monday  night. 

— N.  Y.  World-Telegram  6-  Sun 
August  20,  1952 
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Palisades  Park,  N.  J.  Forty  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
boys  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18  were  seized  by  the 
police  in  a  school  yard  here  last  night,  shortly  before 
the  scheduled  start  of  an  interstate  juvenile  gang  battle. 
The  youths  were  armed  with  knives,  clubs,  lead  pipe, 
axes  and  other  weapons,  but  the  fighting  was  halted  be- 
fore they  could  harm  one  another. 

Police  Capt.  Leonard  Cottrell  of  this  borough  said 
a  local  boy  had  advised  the  police  that  a  battle  be- 
tween a  gang  from  Manhattan  and  another  made  up 
of  New  Jersey  boys  from  Leonia  and  Palisades  Park 
was  scheduled  to  be  held  in  the  fenced-in  yard  of  the 
Lindbergh  Grammar  School. 

Sgt.  Walter  Lewandowski  said  the  fight  was  ar- 
ranged after  an  argument  between  some  Bronx  boys 
and  local  youths.  Two  New  York  boys  were  walking 
in  Broad  Avenue  here  with  two  14-year-old  local  girls, 
the  sergeant  said,  when  some  New  Jersey  boys  taunted 
them.  Since  the  Jersey  boys  outnumbered  the  Bronx 
youths,  the  New  Yorkers  did  not  fight  then  and  there, 
but  threatened  to  bring  their  gang  across  the  Hudson. 
The  Jersey  boys  then  proposed  the  Lindbergh  School 
Yard  at  10  o'clock  last  night. 

— N.  Y.  Times 

September  21,   1952 

A  teen-age  gang  war  was  broken  up  last  night  when 
police  seized  a  sawed-off  rifle,  two  zip  guns  and  an 
Army  bayonet  and  arrested  four  youths  for  possessing 
deadly  weapons. 

More  than  100  members  of  rival  gangs,  the  Maha- 
rajahs  and  the  Villains,  were  converging  for  battle  on 
Riverside  Dr.  and  122nd  Street  near  Grant's  Tomb 
when  nine  carloads  of  cops  arrived. 

The  quarrel  was  touched  off  by  an  alleged  attack 
on  a  15-year-old  girl.  The  Maharajahs  said  the  girl,  a 
member  of  the  Maharajah  Debs,  had  her  dress  torn 
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by  members  of  the  Villains  last  Sunday  at  134th  Street 
and  Broadway. 

— N.  Y.  World-Telegram  6-  Sun 
August  26,  1952 

A  gang  of  twenty  youths  attacked  two  radio-car  patrol- 
men answering  a  "fight"  call  early  yesterday  morning 
at  Columbus  Avenue  and  g/th  Street,  police  of  the 
W.  looth  Street  station  reported. 

Patrolmen  Walter  Bentley  and  Frank  La  Forge 
found  the  group  beating  up  three  women  and  a  man 
with  their  fists,  short  lengths  of  pipe  and  tape-covered 
pieces  of  iron.  The  gang  turned  on  the  officers,  who 
were  forced  to  fire  seven  shots  before  they  were  able 
to  break  up  the  attack.  All  but  two  of  the  gang  es- 
caped. 

— N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune 
July  6,  1952 

A  revived  technique  in  teen-age  gang  fighting — 
"stomping" — was  disclosed  yesterday  by  police  after 
they  picked  up  eight  youths  at  Astor  and  Cruger  Ave- 
nues, Bronx. 

Among  them,  police  said,  they  were  toting  two  bull 
whips,  a  heavy  leather  strap  and  a  brass  ring.  In  addi- 
tion, in  the  pockets  of  one,  they  found  four  typed 
copies  of  the  following  message: 

"Stomping  done  with  pleasure.  Our  stomping 

is  guaranteed  to  please.  You  have  been  stomped 

by  experts.  Next  time,  wise  up. 

The  Conchise." 

— N.  Y.  Daily  News 
October    2,    1952 

Two  youths  said  to  be  members  of  the  Tiger  gang 
which    has    often    troubled    Brooklyn    police,    were 
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booked  yesterday  on  charges  of  punching  and  kicking 
a  pair  of  sailors  and  striking  one  on  the  head  with  an 
ash  can  in  a  predawn  fight  in  Brooklyn. 

— N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune 
September  28,  1952 

Police  yesterday  completed  the  roundup  of  a  gang  of 
seven  youths  accused  of  terrorizing  and  robbing  after- 
dark  strollers  in  the  Rambles,  a  wooded  section  in  the 
heart  of  Central  Park  between  74th  and  79th  Streets. 
One  of  the  youths  had  a  submachine  gun,  four  rifles 
and  a  target  pistol  in  his  home. 

Members  of  the  gang,  all  teen-agers  who  live  at 
home,  were  described  by  police  at  the  Central  Park 
Station  as  "a  clean-cut  bunch  of  kids  who  thought 
they  were  on  to  a  good  thing  and  easy  pickings." 

— N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune 
June  22,  1952 

Six  members  of  a  Brooklyn  youth  gang  called  the  El 
Mambo  Keys  whose  insigne  on  the  jackets  is  a  gold- 
trimmed  heart  pierced  by  an  arrow  were  arraigned 
yesterday  in  Brooklyn  Felony  Court  for  fatally  stab- 
bing a  15-year-old  boy  in  the  heart  with  a  switch- 
blade knife  in  a  street  fight  Friday. 

— N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune 
January  4,  1953 

A  15-year-old  "triggerman,"  out  to  avenge  a  teen-age 
grievance,  shot  and  wounded  a  ly-year-old  student  by 
mistake  yesterday  in  the  Grace  Dodge  Vocational 
High  School  yard  in  the  lower  Bronx*  Arrest  of  the  15- 
year-old  and  five  other  teen-agers  was  announced  by 
police  last  night. 

— N.  Y.  Daily  News 
November  6,  1952 
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A  Bronx  youth  stalked  two  young  enemies  across  Har- 
lem last  night,  blazing  away  11  times  before  bringing 
them  down  as  the  climax  to  a  two-year-old  street  gang 
vendetta,  then  went  peacefully  home  to  bed,  police 
reported. 

admitted  trapping  ,  15,  and  , 

17,  on  the  roof  of  a  house  and  shooting  both  with  a 
g-shot  22-caliber  revolver,  police  said. 

,  a  member  of  the  Viceroys  street  gang,  said 

the  pair,  members  of  the  rival  Turbans,  shot  him  in 
the  chest  two  years  ago. 

— N.  Y.  World-Telegram  6-  Sun 
December  18,  1952 

Crime-worshiping ,  17,  leader  of  a  fuzzy-faced 

gang  of  young  hoodlums  in  the  Bronx,  was  booked  last 
night  at  the  Morrisania  police  station  on  charges  of 
extortion.  Since  early  last  March  and  ending  last  No- 
vember, the  youth  had  frightened  an  elderly  grocer 
into  paying  him  $5  weekly  for  "protection" — sup- 
posedly a  buck  a  week  for  each  member  of  the  gang 
claimed  to  represent,  according  to  police. 

— N.  Y.  Sunday  Mirror 
January  25,  1953 

Four  young  men,  all  members  of  the  notorious  "Tigers/' 
a  Brooklyn  gang  that  has  had  several  pitched  battles 
with  rival  groups  in  the  past  year,  yesterday  was 
nabbed  after  they  allegedly  had  mugged  a  man  on  a 
Brooklyn  street  and  were  spotted  by  an  alert  ambu- 
lance driver  who  notified  police  on  his  two-way  radio. 

— N.  Y.  Daily  Mirror 
September  23,   1952 

A  gang  fight  among  teen-agers  in  the  Flatbush  section 
of  Brooklyn  last  night  wound  up  with  three  stabbed 
and  two  slugged. 
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About  20  youths  of  one  mob  attacked  half  a  dozen 
others  with  fists,  feet  and  screw-drivers  at  Avenue  J 
and  Coney  Island  Avenue.  Seventeen  of  the  young 
hoodlums,  including  6  juveniles,  were  booked  at  the 
Parkville  police  station  in  Brooklyn. 

On  the  floor  of  a  powder  blue  convertible  that  car- 
ried five  of  the  attackers  to  the  scene,  police  found  a 
billy,  two  lengths  of  rubber  hose,  two  screw-drivers 
and  three  bumper  guards. 

— N.  Y.  World-Telegram  6-  Sun 
December  30,  1952 

Five  surly  members  of  the  Tigers,  Brooklyn  street  gang 
which  has  taken  to  invading  bars,  throwing  bottles, 
glasses,  furniture  and  punches  had  a  day  in  court 
today. 

Two  of  them  were  arraigned  on  felonious  assault 
charges  in  Brooklyn  Felony  Court  after  they  indig- 
nantly announced  that  "we're  in  the  Army  now;  we're 
leaving  tomorrow." 

Instead,  the  pair  was  locked  up. 

The  youths,  both  20,  last  night  smashed  glasses 
against  mirrors,  ripped  out  telephone  wires  and  as- 
saulted anyone  within  their  reach,  police  said. 

In  Brooklyn  Adolescent  Court,  three  other  gang 
members  were  found  guilty  of  disorderly  conduct.  The 
three,  all  17,  were  arrested  Christmas  for  tearing  up 
the  premises  of  the  Alps  Bar  and  Grill. 

A  dozen  of  the  Tigers  that  day  invaded  the  bar  after 
a  wild  party  and  created  havoc  when  the  proprietor 
refused  to  serve  them.  Before  they  were  subdued,  they 
had  beaten  a  woman,  slugged  the  bar  owner  and  a 
policeman  and  broken  the  arm  of  a  detective. 

— N.  Y.  Post 

December  28,    1950 

A  reform  school  fugitive  and  an  AWOL  GI,  accused  of 
terrorizing  a  pregnant  woman  and  firing  two  shots  at 
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her  husband  to  avenge  the  arrest  of  a  fellow  East 
Harlem  gang  member,  were  held  today  on  felonious 
assault  and  Sullivan  Law  violation  charges. 

The  gunplay  was  the  latest,  police  said,  of  a  simmer- 
ing, long-standing  gang  feud  which  has  resulted  in  two 
shootings  within  six  days. 

The  feud  stemmed  from  a  wound  inflicted  in  a  fight 

two  years  ago  on ,  17,  of  the  Bronx,  a  member 

of  the  Viceroy  gang.  He  was  arrested  last  Wednesday 
for  the  revenge  shooting  of  two  members  of  the  rival 
Turbans. 

Last  night,  police  said, ,  16,  accompanied  by 

,  18,  of  the  Bronx,  both  members  of  the  Vice- 
roys, entered  a  candy  store  at  1564  Madison  Avenue 
and  placed  the  muzzle  of  a  gun  against  the  stomach  of 
a  21-year-old  pregnant  woman. 

While  a  half-dozen  patrons  looked  on  in  horror, 
clicked  the  firing  pin  three  times,  police  said. 

The  two  youths,  according  to  police,  then  left  the 
store  and fired  two  shots  at ,  the  hus- 
band of  the  woman. 

— N.  Y.  Post 

December  23,    1952 


Vandalism 


Modern  city-owned  garden  apartment  units  built  in 
slum  areas  to  provide  decent  housing  and  to  decrease 
slum-bred  juvenile  delinquency  are  being  wrecked  by 
teen-age  vandal  gangs  which  have  terrorized  and  in- 
timidated tenants  in  the  projects  and  watchmen  hired 
to  protect  the  properties. 

The  ravages  of  vandalism  were  demonstrated  in  a 
two-day  inspection  of  tax-financed  New  York  City 
Housing  Authority  projects  where  139  armed  special 
officers  will  be  assigned  to  guard  tenants  and  prop- 
erty. .  .  . 
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"There,  look  at  that,"  said  a  watchman,  pointing  at 
a  darkened  hallway,  "the  light  bulbs  are  all  gone  again. 
We  just  replaced  about  fifty.  When  they  can't  screw 
them  out,  they  smash  'em." 

He  said  that  there  is  not  a  single  light  bulb  in  some 
of  the  buildings  and  that  none  of  the  fire  hoses  have 
nozzles.  There  are  twenty-nine  buildings  in  the  proj- 
ect. "What  do  you  suppose  will  happen  if  there  is  a 
fire?"  he  asked. 

"And  you  know  what  happened  to  the  doorknobs 
and  locks? — You  guessed  it,  they  haven't  got  any. 

"And  it's  getting  worse,"  the  watchman  continued. 
"Every  time  you  come  into  the  buildings,  there's  some- 
thing else."  He  showed  where  mailboxes  had  been 
ripped  out  and  windows  smashed.  He  also  showed 
how  elevators  had  been  rendered  useless  by  jamming 
paper  wads  into  electric  contacts  and  by  using  them  as 
lavatories. 

— N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune 
November  17,  1952 

The  decision  to  recruit  an  armed  force  of  special 
officers  to  protect  city-owned  housing  is  another  re- 
minder that  vandalism  is  a  continuing  evil  that  is 
costing  this  city  a  great  deal  of  money.  In  this  instance, 
the  New  York  City  Housing  Authority  finds  that  its 
300  unarmed  watchmen  who  guard  the  authority's 
fifty-seven  permanent  and  eight  temporary  housing 
developments  are  insufficient  to  prevent  the  depreda- 
tions of  juvenile  delinquents  on  this  city  property.  .  .  . 
This  points  to  the  need  for  adoption  of  the  proposed 
local  law,  now  before  the  City  Council,  which  would 
subject  parents  of  children  who  commit  willful  acts 
of  vandalism  to  fines  up  to  $25. 

— N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune 
November  15,  1952 
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Group  Antagonism 

The  wanton  bombing  early  yesterday  of  a  crowded  bar 
on  the  upper  west  side  was  attributed  to  group  intoler- 
ance in  a  statement  issued  last  night  by  the  chairmen 
of  the  League  of  West  Side  Organizations. 

A  ig-year-old  sergeant  of  marines,  who  threw  the 
bomb — a  phosphorus  incendiary  hand  grenade  used 
in  battle  practice — was  fatally  shot  by  an  off-duty 
policeman  whom  he  attacked  with  a  knife;  thirteen 
persons  in  the  bar  were  burned,  three  severely,  and  the 
area  near  Columbus  Avenue  and  io3rd  Street  was 
thrown  into  an  uproar  by  the  blast. 

The  marine  was  a  "veteran"  of  two  years  in  the 
Marine  Corps  with  service  in  the  Mediterranean  area. 
From  his  station  at  Camp  Lejeune,  N.  C.,  he  had 
brought  the  grenade. 

His  companions  on  the  ill-fated  Christmas  leave 

reunion  were ,  19,  an  apprentice  seaman,  who 

wore  his  Navy  uniform,  and ,  also  19,  who  was 

in  basic  training. 

At  about  i  A.M.,  after  having  dinner,  the  three  serv- 
icemen were  walking  along  Columbus  Avenue,  accord- 
ing to  the  police  account,  when  the  marine  sergeant 
said:  "Let's  go  to  Spanish  town  and  raise  some  hell." 

As  far  as  could  be  ascertained  after  a  day-long  in- 
quiry, the  grenade  was  hurled  without  any  direct 
provocation  or  even  personal  argument,  the  only 
reason  being  antagonisms  prevalent  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  surviving  youths  admitted  they  were  spoil- 
ing for  a  fight,  police  said,  and  thought  "the  bombs 
would  cause  a  little  confusion  and  ruckus." 

— N.  Y.  Times 

December  24,    1952 

(The  three  boys  involved  in  the  bombing,  which  in- 
jured dozens,  were  Irish  and  had  apparently  resented 
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the  people  of  Spanish  descent,  mainly  Puerto  Ricans, 
who  had  moved  into  their  old  neighborhoods.) 


Narcotics 


Described  as  "one  of  the  biggest  operators  in  narcotics 
in  East  Harlem,"  Joseph  Pagano,  24,  was  sentenced 
yesterday  in  Federal  Court  to  seven  years  in  jail  by 
Judge  McGohey. 

Assistant  U.  S.  Attorney  O'Brien  said  Pagano  was 
"the  idol  of  a  lot  of  youngsters  in  East  Harlem  because 
he  was  a  flashy  dresser,  bought  drinks  freely  and  gave 
them  rides  in  his  new  car.  It's  time  he  was  taken  out  of 
circulation." 

— N.  Y.  Daily  Mirror 
February  5,   1953 

A  wholesale  dope  peddler  who  supplied  narcotics  to 
ten  pushers  for  the  teen-age  drug  traffic  was  arrested 
yesterday  afternoon  after  he  pulled  a  knife  to  attack 
police  officers  and  was  pummeled  to  the  sidewalk  un- 
der a  rain  of  fists. 

— N.  Y.  World-Telegram  6-  Sun 
January  12,  1953 


Opinions  and  Forecasts 

The  Mayor  says  juvenile  delinquency  is  not  "rampant" 
in  the  city,  but  a  leading  clergyman  says  it  is,  and  that 
"hordes  of  young  barbarians  are  swarming  our  streets 
making  parts  of  New  York  physically  unsafe  to  live 
in." 

Mayor  Impelliteri  said  last  night,  "Do  not  get  the 
impression  that  juvenile  delinquency  is  rampant  in  this 
city.  It  is  not.  This  is  the  largest  city  in  the  world  and 
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we  suffer  our  share  of  youth's  emotional  unrest,  but 
our  young  are  about  as  sound  morally  as  they  make 
them." 

The  next  speaker,  the  Very  Rev.  James  A.  Pike,  dean 
of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  said,  "For  the 
first  time  in  our  history  we  are  faced  not  only  with 
bad  people  and  bad  children — we've  always  had 
these — but  with  adults  and  children  who  even  reject 
the  categories  of  bad  and  good. 

"Thus,  hordes  of  young  barbarians  are  swarming 
our  streets,  making  parts  of  our  city  a  place  which  is 
physically  unsafe  to  live  in  and  making  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  maintain  little  oases  of  decency  and  cul- 
ture." 

— N.  Y.  Post 
June  5,  1952 

Washington,  D.  C.  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  re- 
ported tonight  there  has  been  a  "substantial  increase" 
in  almost  all  serious  crimes  this  year  and  criminals  are 
even  younger  now  than  last  year.  .  .  . 

Hoover  reported  that  criminals  are  even  younger 
than  in  former  years.  More  persons  of  18  were  arrested 
this  year  than  any  other  age  group.  In  1951  the  23- 
year-olds  predominated. 

— N.  Y.  Daily  News 
September  22,   1952 

About  a  million  children  get  into  trouble  with  the 
police  each  year.  If  the  total  increases  only  in  propor- 
tion to  the  child  population  the  courts  and  police 
will  have  to  handle  1,420,000  child  cases  in  1960.  If 
the  increasing  rate  of  juvenile  delinquency  continues 
the  total  of  cases  in  1960  will  be  much  greater. 

The  survey  revealed  a  rise  in  serious  crimes  com- 
mitted by  juveniles.  It  is  difficult  to  think  of  children 
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as  burglars,  gangsters,  drug  addicts  or  murderers.  Such 
has  become  the  reality,  however. 

— Associated   Press   Survey 
January  3,  1953 

Bertram  M.  Beck,  director  of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Project  of  the  United  States  Children's  Bureau,  said 
yesterday  that  his  office  is  "acutely  concerned"  about 
"what  appears  to  be  a  junior  crime  wave  occurring 
throughout  the  country."  He  said  the  wave  threatens 
to  become  "a  tidal  wave"  engulfing  the  agencies  es- 
tablished to  handle  wayward  children. 

— N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune 
November  15,  1952 


It  is  sometimes  charged  that  newspaper  stories  about 
teen-age  gangs  are  oversensational,  and  occasionally  they 
are.  Yet  the  reports  of  gang  violence  which  get  into  the 
papers  are  an  infinitesimal  part  of  the  whole.  In  the  first 
place,  information  does  not  reach  them  unless  there  have 
been  arrests  for  serious  outbreaks.  And  they  seldom  go 
below  the  surface  facts. 

A  leading  worker  in  the  gang-delinquency  field  told 
us  that  many  murders  and  other  acts  of  violence  which  on 
the  surface  appear  to  have  been  committed  by  individu- 
als are  actually  the  outgrowth  of  gang  warfare.  Sometimes 
the  police  know  it  but  do  not  pass  on  their  information 
to  the  press.  Often  the  truth  comes  out  in  the  investiga- 
tions by  probation  officers,  but  these  are  not  for  public 
consumption,  or  in  the  Children's  and  Adolescents' 
Courts,  which  are  barred  to  reporters.  An  expert  on  the 
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patterns  of  gang  delinquency  can  be  almost  certain  that 
a  given  crime  has  followed  a  given  set  of  circumstances. 

Causes  of  Antisocial  Gangs 

It  can  safely  be  said  that  the  psychiatric  term  "rejection" 
— with  a  capital  R — lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  aggressive 
and  antisocial  gang.  The  two  chief  kinds  of  rejection  are 
by  (i)  society  and  by  (2)  parents,  with  the  first  bearing 
upon  the  second. 

No  statistics  are  required — though  plenty  are  available 
— to  understand  that  the  most  violent  gangs  and  the  high- 
est rate  of  all  juvenile  delinquency  are  to  be  found  in  the 
overcrowded,  underprivileged  areas.  Any  child  of  the 
slums  has  only  to  ride  a  bus  or  go  to  the  movies  to  realize 
that  society  is  rejecting  him.  He  is  accustomed  to  squalor, 
crowding,  poor  food,  and  clothing,  but  in  the  full  spirit 
of  his  youth  he  will  not  accept  it  as  his  lot  in  life.  He 
does  what  he  can  to  make  his  resentment  felt. 

Society's  long-term  rejection  of  his  parents  leads  in 
turn  to  their  rejection  of  him.  Often  children  aren't 
wanted  in  the  first  place — at  least  many  of  them.  And  the 
struggle  for  survival  works  against  proper  attention.  A 
father  may  vent  his  own  anger  on  society  and  disappoint- 
ment by  taking  to  drink,  or  he  may,  as  did  Sandpaper's, 
run  away  from  his  responsibilities.  A  mother  may  do  the 
same.  Or  the  marriage  may  simply  go  on  the  rocks. 

In  many  cases  both  parents  work  to  augment  the  family 
income.  Paro,  of  course,  suffered  almost  aggressive  neg- 
lect because  of  the  overpowering  ambition  of  his  strong 
mother.  Thus  while  a  gang  boy  may  come  from  parents 
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who  are  doing  well  enough  financially,  almost  always  it 
is  found  that  he  has  found  little  room  in  their  lives. 

Now  and  again  the  police  run  onto  a  gang  of  youths 
from  families  in  the  upper-income  brackets.  But  here 
again  there  is  found  either  broken  homes  or  neglect  of 
the  child  through  the  parents'  selfish  preoccupation  with 
their  own  existence. 

The  preceding  circumstances  go  under  the  heading  of 
underprotection  of  children.  Overprotection  can  also 
breed  gangs.  Very  tight  control  by  the  parents  leads  to 
conflict  which  may  cause  a  revolt  against  the  home  and 
transfer  of  allegiance  to  a  gang.  In  many  Italian  families, 
for  example,  the  mother  rules  the  household  with  an  iron 
hand,  although  the  father  may  deal  out  the  punishment. 
The  children  abide  strictly  by  the  laws  laid  down,  but 
once  out  of  the  house  they  compensate  by  exploding  into 
greater  freedom. 

The  Puerto  Rican  children  suffer  doubly  from  over- 
protection  because  of  the  sharp  clash  between  the  old 
moral  code  and  the  freer  ways  of  American  society.  Boys 
and  girls  often  lie  to  escape  strict  chaperonage,  sometimes 
even  to  visit  community  centers.  The  intense  conflict  is 
apt  to  leave  a  moral  vacuum  from  which  the  children  es- 
cape along  a  sinister  path. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  surprisingly  large  floating  popu- 
lation of  unattached  youths.  The  New  York  Welfare 
Council  estimates  the  number  between  sixteen  and 
twenty-four  at  twenty  thousand.  Some  of  these  are  in  pub- 
lic shelters,  but  most  of  them  shift  among  relatives  or 
stay  in  their  old  neighborhoods,  sleeping  in  the  summer 
on  rooftops  and  in  cold  weather  in  cellars  or  some  other 
makeshift  shelter. 
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Some  sociologists  have  even  argued  that  the  gang  boys 
of  the  deprived  areas  are  in  a  sense  the  elite  because  they 
actively  fight  their  environment.  The  eliteness — if  the  ar- 
gument holds  at  all — is  warped  to  a  point  that  it  is  almost 
in  versed.  The  gang  boys  have  adopted  a  set  of  morals  and 
manners  in  conflict  with  normal  society. 

The  gang  creates  a  society  of  its  own.  It  has  its  own 
laws,  its  own  recognitions  of  merit,  its  own  loyalties.  The 
gang  becomes  a  substitute  for  home  and  for  normal  so- 
ciety, and  therefore  its  members  often  cling  to  it  with  the 
same  tenacity  with  which  older  and  better-adjusted  men 
cling  to  homes  and  native  land.  Thus  Paro  lived  so  ex- 
clusively in  a  world  he  had  helped  to  create  that  he  could 
not  leave  it,  and  fought  with  all  his  being  to  maintain  it 
against  the  encroachments  of  outsiders. 

The  gang  members,  bitter,  daring,  often  highly  intel- 
ligent, certainly  consider  themselves  the  elite — and  often 
are  so  regarded  by  less  aggressive,  more  law-abiding 
youths. 

The  line  which  divides  social  from  antisocial  behavior 
may  be  taken  for  that  which  divides  street  gangs  from 
street  clubs.  No  one  can  be  sure  exactly  how  many  street 
gangs  there  are  in  all  of  New  York  City,  except  that  they 
number  in  the  hundreds.  The  street  clubs  are  numbered 
in  the  thousands. 

In  heavily  populated  sections  there  is  often  a  club  to 
every  block.  The  majority  of  these  commit  no  real  crimes 
nor  engage  in  deadly  fights.  After  all,  the  normal 
and  healthy  adolescent  urge  is  to  form  groups,  just  as  did 
Tom  Sawyer  and  his  friends,  and  even  the  Rover  Boys. 
And  because  homes  are  crowded  the  strong  tendency  al- 
most from  infancy  is  toward  life  on  the  streets.  The  clubs 
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provide  a  social  outlet,  an  opportunity  for  youths  to  find 
themselves  in  relation  to  one  another. 

A  street  gang  and  a  street  club  may  exist  side  by  side. 
Or,  more  likely,  a  gang  occupies  the  territory  of  several 
clubs.  Naturally  the  attitude  of  a  club  is  a  shifting  thing. 
In  a  time  of  stress,  such  as  pressure  from  a  gang  or  a  ma- 
jor difference  with  another  club,  it  will  fight  either  in 
self-defense  or  what  it  believes  to  be  self-defense.  Once  it 
has  a  taste  of  victory,  especially  if  the  leaders  have  strong 
antisocial  tendencies,  the  club  may  become  the  nucleus 
for  a  gang. 

For  this  reason  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among 
workers  in  the  juvenile  delinquency  fields  whether  street 
clubs  should  be  encouraged  or  an  effort  made  to  break 
them  up.  The  police  often  hold  to  the  latter  position, 
maintaining  that  the  clubs  give  an  added  excuse  for  kids 
to  hang  out  on  corners,  and  that  they  egg  each  other  into 
acts  of  crime.  Many  social  workers,  on  the  other  hand, 
maintain  that  the  clubs  should  be  encouraged,  and  that 
even  gangs  should  be  allowed  to  remain  intact. 

The  complications  of  street-gang  and  street-club  life 
were  illustrated  by  some  recent  developments  in  Queens. 
There  a  gang,  tough  and  aggressive,  had  terrorized  many 
of  the  clubs  besides  engaging  in  crimes.  The  clubs  had 
tried  to  form  protective  alliances  without  much  success. 
Then  the  police  made  a  drive  on  the  gang.  Its  leaders 
were  arrested,  convicted  of  crimes,  and  placed  on  proba- 
tion. 

Just  as  Big  George's  cousin  had  trouble  with  his  old 
enemies  when  on  probation,  the  clubs  began  to  give  the 
gang  members  their  lumps,  knowing  they  would  hesitate 
to  retaliate.  At  first  glance  this  would  seem  a  kind 
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of  rough  justice.  But  now  the  club  members  were  feeling 
their  oats.  They  engaged  in  other  aggressive  acts.  The 
police  found  they  had  roiled  the  street  society  without 
making  any  appreciable  gains  for  law  and  order. 

In  short,  the  disturbance  of  the  society  of  street  boys 
is  a  complicated  and  dangerous  thing.  Unless  great  care 
is  taken,  the  mere  arrest  and  sending  away  to  correction 
school  of  boys  can  be  of  little  assistance.  There  have  been 
many  examples  of  boys  returning,  more  bitter  than  ever, 
more  knowledgeable,  and  more  determined  to  resume 
their  old  life.  They  simply  overthrew  the  new  leaders 
who  had  appeared  and  started  over  again. 

On  the  other  hand,  social  workers  have  sometimes 
been  so  successful  in  turning  boys  onto  a  straight  and  nar- 
row path  that,  softened  up,  they  had  difficulty  existing 
in  their  old  world. 

The  pressure  of  national,  racial,  and  religious  groups 
against  each  other  provides  an  excuse  for  gangs  to  exist. 
A  boy  is  almost  certain  to  give  as  a  major  reason  for  join- 
ing a  gang  that  he  seeks  protection.  And  in  many  cases 
the  excuse  is  valid.  In  New  York  City  groups  still  live  in 
separate  communities.  Therefore  the  gang  of  a  national, 
racial,  or  religious  make-up  may  pick  on  individual 
strangers  or  fight  a  gang  from  another  group. 

A  limited  mingling  in  a  gang,  however,  is  fairly  com- 
mon. But  usually  a  white  gang  accepts  only  one  or  a  few 
Negroes,  and  a  Negro  gang  accepts  only  one  or  a 
few  whites.  The  Puerto  Ricans  of  pure  Spanish  descent, 
unhappy  at  being  lumped  with  Negroes  at  the  bottom  of 
the  social  scale,  prefer  to  join  whites  when  possible.  But 
circumstances  are  likely  to  force  them  into  alliance  with 
Negroes  against  white  gangs. 
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But  in  times  of  stress  the  division  is  almost  certain  to 
appear.  In  one  gang  the  social  workers  had  worked  hard 
with  some  success  to  integrate  groups.  The  white  gang, 
which  had  been  fighting  Negroes,  accepted  a  Negro  into 
the  ranks.  But  when  new  trouble  broke  out,  gang  mem- 
bers threw  acid  into  the  Negro's  face  because  he  would 
not  fight  other  Negroes. 

The  boys  reflect,  of  course,  the  beliefs  and  prejudices 
of  their  elders.  A  dispute  among  adults  which  may  lead 
only  to  high  words,  breaks  out  into  warfare  among  teen- 
agers. In  some  cases,  too,  the  elders  show  the  way  by  vio- 
lence. One  time  the  police  rushed  to  a  scene  at  which  a 
teen-age  gang  fight  was  reported  imminent  and  found  the 
elders  hard  at  it. 

Lately  the  Puerto  Ricans  have  suffered  a  great  deal  of 
calumny.  They  have  come  to  the  mainland  in  vast 
hordes.  They  do  not  desire  to  work.  They  settle  their  dis- 
putes with  murderous  weapons.  They  raise  the  level  of 
juvenile  delinquency  and  all  crimes.  Such  are  the  charges. 
The  facts,  taken  from  official  studies,  are  these. 

New  York  City's  Puerto  Rican  population,  according 
to  estimates  based  on  the  1950  United  States  census,  is 
about  four  hundred  thousand — far  less  than  is  generally 
supposed.  The  emigrants,  mostly  from  San  Juan  and 
Ponce,  were  the  better  skilled,  and  85  per  cent  of  the 
heads  of  families  left  employment  to  come  to  the  main- 
land. Thus  the  vast  majority  sought  better  jobs,  not  simply 
jobs.  Not  more  than  10  per  cent  have  been  on  city  relief 
at  any  one  time. 

A  study  of  juvenile  delinquency  made  at  the  New  York 
State  Training  School,  Warwick,  showed  that  the  ratio  of 
delinquency  among  Puerto  Ricans  to  the  whole  popula- 
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tion  is  too  high.  But  the  breaches  of  the  law  are  milder 
than  the  general  run.  Ungovernability,  home  desertions, 
truancy  are  the  more  numerous  offenses. 

Yet  the  Puerto  Ricans  are  strangers  in  a  strange  land, 
even  though  it  is  their  own,  and  their  behavior  reflects 
their  fears.  They  colonize  areas  as  immigrants  did  before 
them.  They  are  sensitive  to  the  pressures  and  antag- 
onisms of  the  older  residents.  It  was  because  of  problems 
more  or  less  common  to  all  Puerto  Rican  youths 
that  Paro  was  able  to  command  a  larger  following  than 
most  gang  leaders.  In  a  sense  the  situation  created  him. 

Puerto  Ricans  place  greater  emphasis  on  weapons  than 
perhaps  do  any  other  element  of  the  population.  This  is 
because,  feeling  desperate,  they  are  prepared  to  fight  des- 
perately. Any  journey  through  a  high  delinquency  area 
can  be  a  dangerous  one.  Many  a  boy,  and  more 
girls,  make  their  way  home  late  at  night  with  hand  grip- 
ping the  handle  of  a  knife. 

Violence  breeds  more  violence,  as  everybody  knows.  A 
gang  born  out  of  an  actual  need  for  protection  is  likely, 
once  it  gets  on  top,  to  bully  weaker  gangs.  No  one  has 
been  able  to  show  that  one  national,  racial,  or  religious 
group  acts  differently  in  a  given  set  of  circumstances  than 
another.  Thus  the  pattern  of  youth  gangs  is  much  the 
same,  with  variations  depending  on  group  interests  and 
customs. 

Part  of  the  blame  for  delinquency,  gang  and  otherwise, 
must  be  placed  upon  overcrowded  schools.  Teachers  have 
little  time  for  individual  attention  to  disturbed  children. 
In  the  case  of  the  Puerto  Ricans,  language  is  a  barrier 
difficult  to  overcome.  In  each  of  seventy-four  schools 
throughout  New  York  City  there  are  one  hundred  to  five 
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hundred  children  who  do  not  speak  English,  according  to 
the  Board  of  Education. 

Since  only  a  few  teachers  speak  Spanish,  a  system  has 
been  devised  in  which  bilingual  students  transmit  instruc- 
tions of  teachers  to  non-English-speaking  students.  In 
these  circumstances  a  Puerto  Rican  child  has  great  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  up  with  his  class.  The  older  children, 
despairing  of  getting  anything  out  of  school,  have  a 
strong  excuse  for  dropping  out. 

State  law  requires  that  children  under  sixteen  attend 
school.  Those  sixteen  and  seventeen  are  obliged,  if  they 
drop  out,  to  attend  three  hours  a  week  of  continuation 
classes  during  the  daytime  even  if  they  go  to  night  school. 
An  army  of  truant  officers  would  be  needed  to  get  full  at- 
tendance. Gang  boys  have  a  tendency  to  quit  school  dur- 
ing the  second  year  of  high  school,  and  they  are  experts 
at  evading  the  authorities. 

The  Gang  Boy's  Attitude 
(Plus  That  of  the  Gang  Girl) 

We  have  not  dealt  at  any  length  with  girl  gangs  because, 
while  they  occasionally  fight  each  other,  they  do  not  en- 
gage in  the  open  lawlessness  of  boys'  gangs.  They  are  in 
the  candy  stores  and  other  hangouts  for  a  part  of  the 
night,  but  in  general  their  parents  are  able  to  force  them 
home  at  an  earlier  hour  than  is  the  case  with  the  boys. 
Girls  get  less  pleasure  out  of  rolling  ash  cans  in  the  street, 
breaking  windows,  and  throwing  lighted  newspapers  at 
one  another.  It  is  up  to  the  boys  to  steal  cars  for  joyrid- 
ing,  and  the  status  of  the  girl  is  not  increased  by  a  repu- 
tation for  wild  if  ungallant  fighting  in  a  rumble. 
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A  girl's  organization  is  usually  nearer  to  being  a  club 
than  a  gang.  The  intense  loyalties  to  the  group  are  also 
less  important.  It  is  understood  in  the  teen-age  gang  un- 
derworld that  a  girl's  club  can  be  torn  asunder  by  jeal- 
ousies over  a  single  attractive  boy.  Speaking  generally, 
the  girl  is  interested  in  a  particular  boy,  while  a  boy  is 
interested  chiefly  in  sex.  Even  Angel-O  and  her  Sil- 
ver Slippers  were  sex  objects  rather  than  individuals  for 
Action,  Money  John,  and  the  rest  of  the  Atomic  Jets. 

In  the  gang  scheme  the  girls  therefore  play  an  inferior 
role.  They  are  organized  into  gang  auxiliaries,  if  the  boys 
permit  it.  Sometimes  they  are  called  the  "Debs"  or  the 
gang  name  plus  "ettes."  Or  they  may  spell  the  name  of 
the  boys'  gang  backward.  For  example,  the  female  ad- 
junct of  the  War  Hawks  might  be  Skwah  Raws.  The  Em- 
erald adjunct  might  be  Emeraldettes. 

Girls  are  often  used  by  the  boys  in  their  illegal  activi- 
ties. The  girls  will  often  carry  the  weapons  to  a  gang 
rumble.  The  law  states  that  only  a  police  matron  may 
search  a  girl.  In  one  case  the  police,  spotting  a  gang  of 
boys  moving  noisily  along  the  street,  suspected  they  were 
on  the  way  to  a  rumble.  The  boys  were  given  a  once-over 
but  no  weapons  were  found. 

A  little  later  the  police  learned  of  a  rumble  in  which 
weapons  had  been  used.  The  boys  had  been  noisy  on  pur- 
pose to  attract  the  attention  of  the  police.  The  girls  fol- 
lowed a  couple  of  blocks  behind  carrying  the  weapons. 

Sometimes  the  girls  hide  the  gang  weapons  in  their 
homes.  Another  service  is  to  provide  alibis  for  the  boys. 
In  the  case  of  some  gangs,  especially  where  dope  is  in- 
volved, girls  engage  in  prostitution.  The  money  usually 
goes  to  individual  gang  members.  But  some  gangs  have 
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even  managed  to  operate  makeshift  houses  of  prostitu- 
tion. They  exist  for  a  short  time  either  because  of  raids 
of  the  authorities  or  unskillful  management. 

The  less  attractive  or  strong  a  girl  is,  the  worse 
the  gang  uses  her.  She  must  buy  their  favors,  gaining  a 
kind  of  status  for  herself  with  sex  or  some  other  service. 
The  term  "line-up" — meaning  group  sex  with  one  girl — 
is  widely  used  throughout  the  subterranean  society  of 
teen-age  gangdom.  When  Louise  revolted  against  the  Em- 
eralds, they  did  not,  of  course,  fight  over  her,  but  against 
the  insult  which  the  War  Hawks  had  deliberately  flung. 

The  gang  mores  are  of  the  "good"  and  "bad"  girl.  A 
girl  who  is  passed  around  among  the  boys,  to  be  used  in- 
dividually or  by  the  group,  is  looked  upon  with  con- 
tempt. She  can  rarely  gain  the  status  of  dating  a  member 
regularly.  The  boys  seldom,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  become 
loyal  to  a  girl.  Social  workers  consider  they  have  made  a 
great  stride  when  they  can  get  a  boy  to  attach  himself  to 
a  girl. 

The  low  esteem  in  which  girls  are  held  is  such  that 
many  gangs  vow  never  to  war  with  another  over  a  girl. 
But  they  do.  They  do  it  because,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Emeralds,  they  themselves  have  been  insulted.  The  most 
cherished  thing  in  their  life,  the  gang,  has  been  attacked 
and  degraded  and  therefore  they  will  fight. 

This  loyalty,  as  was  noted  above,  largely  takes  the 
place  of  attachment  to  the  family.  Equally  important  is 
the  place  of  the  gang  in  the  subsociety  and  the  individu- 
al's place  in  that  gang.  Social  workers  call  it  "status,"  and 
that  is  as  good  a  term  as  any.  If  the  gang  has  power,  if  it 
is  feared,  then  the  member  gains  in  stature  in  the  life 
which  he  admires. 
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The  gang  may  be  an  old  one,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Em- 
eralds, whose  existence  was  longer  than  Sandpaper 
could  remember.  Some  of  the  gangs  go  on  for  gen- 
erations. A  boy  grows  up  wanting  to  become  a  member 
of  this  privileged  caste.  He  will  have  to  prove  himself  in 
fighting;  he  must  never,  never  allow  any  one  to  call  him 
"punk"  or  "chicken"  without  violent  retaliation.  And 
above  all  he  must  prove  loyalty  to  the  gang.  The  "rep" 
of  the  gang  must  be  maintained  at  any  cost.  Thus  an  in- 
sult to  one  becomes  an  insult  to  all. 

On  the  streets  are  seen  boys  with  jackets  bearing  an 
endless  variation  of  group  names.  In  most  cases  these  are 
members  of  clubs,  not  gangs.  Some  gangs  will  use  a  club 
name  as  a  kind  of  camouflage  for  their  real  name.  For 
example,  they  may  use  a  club  name  for  basketball  and 
other  community  center  activities.  In  any  event,  they 
rarely  wear  an  identifiable  jacket  when  bent  on  illegal 
activities.  Paro's  Golden  Jaguars,  because  of  their  power, 
wore  jackets  more  often  than  most  gangs  because  of  the 
protection  it  gave  them  in  hostile  territory. 

A  structure  of  a  gang  may  be  so  formal,  with  its  presi- 
dent, vice-president,  war  counselor,  and  sundry  others, 
that  the  whole  becomes  rather  ludicrous,  particularly 
since  they  are  usually  not  able  to  hold  to  all  the  rules 
they  lay  down.  On  the  other  hand,  the  real  inner  work- 
ings are  actually  so  complicated  and  subtle  that  many  a 
gang  has  been  in  a  community  center  for  some  time  be- 
fore the  social  workers  discovered  their  true  name  or  true 
leaders. 

In  a  time  of  action,  a  boy  who  is  a  tough,  resourceful 
fighter  may  come  forward,  as  when  Riff  threatened  Sand- 
paper's leadership.  Occasionally  a  boy  embodies  all  the 
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necessary  leadership  qualities,  as  did  Paro.  Action  and 
Dino  ruled  by  a  combination  of  aggressive  violence  and 
swagger — though  Action  needed  the  brake  of  True  Blue. 
Sometimes  the  leader  is  not  even  the  titular  head  of  the 
club.  He  may  be  a  withdrawn  boy  who  prefers  to  rule 
secretly. 

Loyalty  gets  its  most  acid  test  before  the  law.  Here  the 
code  is  a  good  deal  that  of  the  adult  underworld.  A  boy 
must  conceal  not  only  the  activities  of  the  others  but  even 
their  identities.  In  one  case  a  lad  new  to  the  gang  was 
picked  up  by  the  police  and,  after  what  he  described  as 
rough  treatment,  revealed  the  names  of  others. 

A  gang  meeting  was  held  to  decide  what  punishment 
should  be  meted  out  to  him.  Some  were  for  execut- 
ing him.  Fantastic  as  it  may  seem,  teen-age  gangs  have, 
the  authorities  are  sure,  carried  out  executions.  Others 
of  the  gang  favored  a  severe  beating.  But  another  faction 
argued  that,  being  new,  he  was  unused  to  standing  up  to 
the  police,  and  therefore  leniency  was  in  order.  In  the 
end  the  punishment  settled  upon  was  ostracism  for  a 
week. 

The  loyalty  to  the  gang — and  need  for  it — can  be  so 
strong  that  a  boy  going  to  college  often  will  maintain  his 
connection.  In  one  such  case  a  lad's  personality  and  quali- 
ties were  such  that  the  gang  was  proud  of  him  and  his 
high  aims.  A  break  with  a  gang  is  frowned  upon  and  can 
be  dangerous,  but  in  this  instance  the  others  became  wor- 
ried lest  his  future  be  wrecked  by  involvement  in  their 
illegal  gang  activities.  They  urged  him  to  quit  and  in  the 
end  insisted  upon  it. 

The  major  ingredient  of  a  gang  boy's  existence  is  bore- 
dom, no  matter  how  hard  he  romanticizes.  Unless  he  is 
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in  school  or  in  one  of  his  rare  periods  of  work,  he  arises 
at  noon  or  later.  If  his  parents  are  both  at  work  he  rum- 
mages for  some  food.  If  his  mother  or  father  is  at  home 
he  faces  angry  suggestions  that  he  look  for  a  job,  go 
back  to  school,  try  to  make  something  of  himself.  And  so 
he  gets  out  of  the  house  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  afternoon  is  probably  spent  in  warm  weather  loll- 
ing on  stoops,  in  cold  weather  in  candy  stores  or  pool 
halls  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Money  John's  salon,  in  the 
home  of  a  boy  whose  parents  are  lenient  or  indifferent. 
The  daytime  conversation  is  usually  desultory,  since  the 
boys  only  wait  for  the  day  to  end.  Then,  unless  luckily 
possessed  of  some  cash,  it  is  home  to  dinner  and  probably 
more  searching  questions.  Where  the  parents  are  strong 
and  the  boy  is  supposedly  at  school,  the  day  is  harder. 
The  boy  must  be  up  early  and  must  pretend  to  have  been 
at  school  even  though  he  has  hidden  out. 

The  night  shift — the  gang  boy  operates  a  twelve-  to 
eighteen-hour  day — carries  more  possibilities  of  excite- 
ment, even  though  conversational  steam  will  be  most  of 
it.  Now  the  scene  will  be  the  candy  store  or  pool  hall 
again,  or  the  curb  or  street  corner.  Or  the  boys  may  be 
allowed  to  hang  out  in  a  saloon.  Great  plans  are  made, 
perhaps  to  steal  something,  perhaps  to  get  a  girl,  perhaps 
to  march  into  another  gang's  territory  to  right  wrongs  or 
merely  to  show  power. 

In  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  cases,  as  Money  John 
said,  nothing  comes  of  all  the  talk.  Even  the  boys  weary 
of  recounting  old  victories  and  stating  plans  for  future 
gallantries. 

At  the  movies  the  boys  reveal  their  vague  and  ambiv- 
alent attitude  toward  society.  They  like  a  criminal  pic- 
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ture.  They  incline  to  identify  themselves  with  the  crim- 
inal until  the  time  comes,  as  prescribed  by  the  movie 
code,  that  he  begins  to  lose.  With  a  remark  or  two  to  the 
effect  that  he,  the  gang  boy,  would  never  be  so  foolish  as 
to  make  the  mistake  the  criminal  did,  identification  is 
quickly  shifted  to  the  agent  of  the  law.  In  fact  the  boys 
often,  though  perhaps  unwittingly,  imitate  the  police. 
They  speak  curtly  to  other  boys,  cuff  them,  and 
force  them  to  hold  their  hands  above  heads  while  they 
frisk  them. 

It  all  adds  up  to  an  admiration  of  force  and  a  desire  to 
dominate  others.  The  love  of  firearms  and  other  weapons 
springs  from  the  same  sources. 

Sportsmanship  is  one  of  the  weakest  points  of  the  gang 
boy.  When  Paro  and  his  teammates  punctured  the  basket- 
ball and  quit  the  game  they  were  acting  mildly.  The 
gang  boys  play  rough,  cheat,  and  if  they  do  not  start 
a  fight  on  the  court  or  field  they  may  lay  for  the  better- 
playing  rivals  afterward.  One  social  worker  was  shocked 
to  learn  that  a  gang  regularly  conducted  raffles  without 
ever  actually  putting  up  a  prize.  The  boys  were  equally 
shocked  that  anyone  was  foolish  enough  to  expect  them 
to  deplete  their  income  in  the  buying  of  prizes.  Another 
gang  had  a  softball  team  which  decided  to  play  for  side 
bets.  "We  win,  we  collect,"  they  said.  "We  lose,  we  don't 
pay." 

It  is  hardly  a  wonder  that  the  "smart  money  man" — 
wearer  of  flashy  clothes,  driver  of  a  powder-blue  convert- 
ible, dispenser  of  good  cheer  with  a  loose  ten-spot  tossed 
on  a  bar — is  a  hero  to  the  gangs.  A  boy  says,  "My  father 
has  worked  all  his  life,  and  what's  he  got?"  The  answer 
is  self-evident  to  all.  Soft  hands  are  a  badge  of  dis- 
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tinction.  Much  time  is  spent  manicuring  nails.  Getting 
money  without  working  is  the  be-all  and  end-all.  Even 
Jesse  James,  who  shook  down  little  kids  for  nickels  and 
dimes,  escaped  complete  contempt  because  of  the  flow 
of  small  change. 

Naturally  there  are  other  heroes — movie  stars,  singers, 
even  big  businessmen.  But  these  seem  to  the  boys  to  get 
their  money  without  effort. 

The  boys  are  fully  aware  of  the  authorities  who  stand 
guard  over  the  fruits  produced  by  normal  society.  These 
must  be  outwitted.  The  full  and  exact  knowledge  of  how 
to  do  this  is  to  be  acquired  in  the  future.  In  the  mean- 
time they  know  the  ins  and  the  outs  of  the  forces  cur- 
rently arrayed  against  them. 


Police  and  the  Courts 

In  the  summer  of  1952  the  New  York  City  Department 
of  Police  had  decided,  at  least  for  public  consumption, 
that  teen-age  gangs  were  a  thing  of  the  past.  This  infor- 
mation was  courteously  passed  on  to  these  authors  by  Cap- 
tain Emanuel  Kline,  head  of  the  Manhattan  West  Side 
Youth  Squad.  It  was  true  that  the  New  York  City  Youth 
Board  was  spending  some  one  hundred  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars  of  the  city's  and  state's  money  on  a  project 
aimed  specifically  at  reorienting  street  gangs.  But  connec- 
tions between  the  various  city  divisions  are  somewhat 
nebulous,  and  there  was  no  reason  to  expect  that  the  Po- 
lice Department  and  the  Youth  Board  would  necessarily 
agree  with  each  other. 

A  few  months  later,  after  a  burst  of  teen-age  gang  slay- 
ings,  rumbles,  and  other  crimes  and  disturbances,  the  Po- 
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lice  Commissioner  appointed  a  new  Youth  Division 
to  deal  with  the  situation.  Captain  Kline  was  named  to 
head  one  of  the  Antigang  Squads. 

It  can  be  unequivocally  stated,  at  any  rate,  that  the 
police  do  not  favor  teen-age  gangs.  To  say  that  the  phil- 
osophy is  summed  up  in  the  ancient  singsong,  "Keep 
moving,  keep  moving,"  would  be  too  cynical.  But  Deputy 
Commissioner  James  B.  Nolan,  head  of  the  Juvenile  Aid 
Bureau,  has  stated  that  groups  of  unchaperoned  boys 
eventually  breed  sex  offenses,  fights,  and  other  crimes. 
When  the  police  do  go  into  a  gang  or  unruly  club  they 
try  to  break  it  up  by  drawing  the  members  into  the  Po- 
lice Athletic  League  or  some  other  directed  activity. 

The  police  are,  of  course,  severely  handicapped  in 
working  with  the  gangs  because  of  the  innate  attitude  of 
the  members.  The  gang  members  see  the  policemen  as  a 
symbol  of  authority,  standing  above  the  parents,  the 
school  authorities,  and  other  guardians  of  the  standards 
which  they  reject.  Even  the  cop  on  the  beat,  though  he 
may  be  personally  liked,  must  sometimes  break  up  street- 
corner  gatherings  or  crap  games  and  go  into  homes  to  in- 
quire about  crimes. 

It  is  easy  for  gang  members,  reading  of  charges  of  po- 
lice graft  in  the  newspapers,  to  believe  that  all  policemen 
are  corrupt  and  use  their  status  for  profit.  The  boys  ad- 
mit they  would  probably  do  the  same,  given  the  chance. 
But  the  whole  thing  works  against  the  police  having 
much  real  influence  with  the  gangs  except  by  punishment 
or  the  threat  of  it. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  policeman  as  a  symbol  of 
punishment  is  bad.  The  gang  youths  understand  and  re- 
spect force.  The  police  are,  as  we  shall  see  further  along, 
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one  of  the  three  agencies  which  if  coordinated  will  lower 
the  rate  of  gang  and  all  other  juvenile  delinquency.  The 
other  two  are  the  social  workers  and  the  courts. 

The  court  system  into  which  the  New  York  City's 
youthful  delinquents  go  is  a  maze  which  has  grown  up 
like  Topsy,  but  with  far  less  coordination  than  Topsy 
had.  The  gang  boys  know  more  about  the  labyrinths  than 
many  attorneys.  But  once  in,  they  may  spend  a  number  of 
confused  months  before  any  decision  is  made  in  their 
cases. 

The  system  breaks  down  according  to  age  groups. 

Ages  seven  to  sixteen,  unless  charged  with  treason  and 
murder,  are  dealt  with  as  Juvenile  Delinquents  in  Chil- 
dren's Court.  Roughly  speaking,  the  judges  take  over  the 
function  of  parents  who  have  been  negligent  or  unable  to 
control  their  children.  Proceedings  are  informal,  with 
consideration  given  to  the  parents'  position  and  the 
child's  mental  ability  and  emotional  background. 

Even  if  the  law  has  been  violated  the  child  cannot, 
except  in  the  instances  noted  above,  be  adjudged  a  crim- 
inal. Therefore  he  cannot  make  a  criminal  record.  Par- 
ents may  bring  their  children  into  the  court  on  the 
grounds  of  incorrigibility,  habitual  disobedience,  truancy, 
absence  from  home,  or  association  with  immoral  persons. 

Paro  was  an  example  of  a  boy  brought  into  Children's 
Court  by  his  parents  and  charged  with  incorrigibility.  He 
was  sent  to  the  New  York  Training  School,  popularly 
called  Warwick  owing  to  its  location  at  Warwick,  New 
York.  There  are  other  public  correction  institutions,  but 
the  judges  usually  place  the  children,  when  they  must 
take  them  from  their  families,  with  private  agencies  or 
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institutions  operated  by  members  of  the  offenders  re- 
ligious faith. 

Ages  sixteen  to  nineteen  may  be  dealt  with  either  as 
criminals  or  as  Youthful  Offenders.  (In  Brooklyn  and 
Queens  there  is  a  third  category,  Wayward  Minors.) 

Youthful  Offender  treatment  is  a  privilege  and  cannot 
be  demanded  by  the  youths.  More  than  half  of  the 
sixteen-nineteen  age  group  are  tried,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
on  the  criminal  basis.  Unless  the  gang  member  is  able  to 
keep  his  gang  connection  a  secret,  he  is  pretty  sure  to  get 
the  criminal  treatment. 

The  advantage  of  the  Youthful  Offender  treatment 
(as  well  as  that  of  the  Wayward  Minor  treatment  in 
Brooklyn  and  Queens )  is  that  conviction  does  not  become 
part  of  a  criminal  record.  The  Youthful  Offender  is 
defined  as  a  boy  or  girl  of  sixteen,  seventeen,  or  eighteen 
who  has  no  previous  felony  record  and  is  not  accused  of  a 
crime  punishable  by  death  or  life  imprisonment. 

When  over  nineteen,  a  defendant  must  be  given  crim- 
inal treatment.  For  this  reason  the  gang  boy's  nineteenth 
birthday  is  of  special  importance  to  him.  Now  if  he  per- 
sists in  lawbreaking  there  is  a  strong  urge  to  break  away 
from  the  gang  lest  he  be  involved  in  a  group  action  for 
which  he  is  not  wholly  responsible. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  gang  caught  in  some  crime  to 
be  divided  several  ways:  those  under  sixteen  go  into  the 
Children's  Court,  those  between  sixteen  and  nineteen  are 
treated  as  Youthful  Offenders  (or  Wayward  Minors  in 
Brooklyn  and  Queens),  those  over  nineteen  are  dealt 
with  in  the  criminal  courts.  It  can  be  even  more  com- 
plicated if  one  or  more  of  the  boys  between  sixteen  and 
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nineteen  is  a  second  offender.  In  that  case  he  is  auto- 
matically treated  as  a  criminal. 

In  Brooklyn  and  Queens  youths  of  sixteen  and  over  get 
a  somewhat  better  break  by  being  arraigned  in  Adoles- 
cents' Court.  Here  they  may,  the  court  and  the  prosecu- 
tion willing,  be  given  the  Wayward  Minor  treatment  if 
the  plea  is  guilty.  A  Wayward  Minor  is  one  addicted  to 
drugs  or  liquor,  or  who  associates  with  dissolute  persons, 
or  is  disobedient  to  commands  of  parents,  or  is  a  runaway 
from  home,  or  is  endangering  the  morals  and  health  of 
himself  or  others. 

The  advantage  is  that  he  escapes  a  criminal  record  and 
is  likely  to  receive  more  sympathetic  treatment  in  a  court 
set  up  for  his  age  group  than  in  another.  Parents  on  their 
own  volition  may  bring  their  children  to  this  court  as  to 
Children's  Court. 

The  Adolescents'  Court  is  known  among  the  youths  as 
the  "lollypop"  or  "short  pants"  court.  It  was  established 
as  an  experiment  some  years  ago,  and  it  is  pretty  gen- 
erally agreed  that  the  record  has  been  a  good  one.  Only 
about  10  per  cent  of  the  youths  with  whom  they  have 
dealt  ever  get  back  into  court. 

The  Youth  Counsel  Bureau,  a  part  of  the  District 
Attorney's  office,  endeavors  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
arrest  and  final  adjudication  with  medical  and  psychiat- 
ric help  as  well  as  employment  and  shelter.  Its  represent- 
atives interview  defendants  and  parents  and  arresting 
officers  and  make  recommendations  to  the  courts. 

But  no  public  agency  can  hope  to  do  for  underprivi- 
leged what  the  well-to-do  accomplish  for  their  own. 
Private  psychiatrists,  physicians,  and  expensive  lawyers 
can  go  a  long  way  toward  convincing  the  courts  that  a 


youth's  parents  will  straighten  him  out.  A  group  of  boys 
in  Belle  Harbor  took  occasion  in  the  absence  of  parents 
to  throw  a  series  of  wild  parties  which  culminated  in  the 
painting  of  the  school  principal's  automobile.  (The  auto- 
mobile didn't  need  it.)  The  act  was  not  much  different 
from  the  vandalism  that  lands  poorer  boys  in  court.  But 
restitution  of  damages  was  made  and  the  case  was 
handled  as  youthful  mischief  and  the  boys  didn't  go  to 
court. 

A  defendant's  treatment  in  any  case  depends  a  good 
deal  on  the  individual  judge's  views  of  the  value  of  harsh 
or  mild  punishment.  Some  believe  strongly  in  probation, 
others  consider  a  boy  or  girl  better  off  behind  walls  think- 
ing over  past  wrongdoings. 

A  curious  thing  is  that  85  per  cent  of  the  boys 
sentenced  to  institutions  are  simply  committed  to  the 
Elmira  Reception  Center,  with  no  sentence  specified.  At 
the  center  this  is  interpreted  to  be  a  five-year  maximum 
for  felons  and  a  three-year  maximum  for  misdemeanants. 

Judges  rotate  in  the  various  courts  and  some  are 
stricter  than  others.  Judge  Samuel  Leibowitz,  for  ex- 
ample, is  greatly  feared  by  Brooklyn  youth  gangdom, 
because  they  feel  he  will  give  them  the  longest  sentence 
he  can.  One  judge  intending  to  give  a  youth  a  tongue- 
lashing  before  putting  him  on  probation  got  so  worked 
up  that  he  signed  papers  committing  the  boy  to  the  re- 
formatory before  realizing  what  he  had  done. 

Although  the  system  of  probation  is  cheaper  than  con- 
finement, it  has  had  an  uphill  fight  for  recognition. 
There  are  eight  probation  departments  in  New  York 
City  to  correspond  with  the  different  court  systems.  Each 
has  its  own  standards  and  own  staff  facilities.  Salaries  are 
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low  and  many  probation  officers  are  forced  to  hold  addi- 
tional jobs.  Some  probation  departments  have  no  social- 
work-experience  requirements  and  ask  little  more  than 
high  school  education. 

The  main  idea  of  probation  is  to  guide  youths  who 
have  made  a  mistake  back  to  the  right  path.  At  the  same 
time  it  keeps  them  out  of  institutions  where,  according 
to  a  study  by  the  New  York  Welfare  Council,  they  may 
be  weakened  in  their  ability  and  desire  to  abstain  from 
crime.  In  a  sense  probation  is  social  case  work  backed  by 
law. 

Although  Dino  expressed  contempt  for  probation,  he 
knew,  or  would  find  out,  that  probation  officers  are 
seldom  fooled.  They  go  a  long  way  with  a  boy,  giving 
him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  But  they  expect  the  boy  to 
find  work,  stick  with  it,  keep  decent  hours,  and  associate 
with  decent  companions.  Otherwise  the  probation  officers 
are  compelled  to  reel  the  line  in. 

Social  Work  Among  the  Gangs 

Literally  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  public,  semipublic, 
and  private  agencies  work  among  the  youth  of  New  York 
City.  They  range  from  the  expensive  city-state  Youth 
Board,  which  spends  more  than  two  million  dollars  a 
year,  down  through  the  community  centers,  also  very 
expensive,  to  the  tiniest  church  organizations.  No  one  has 
ever  estimated  the  total  sum  spent  to  keep  New  York 
City's  youth  on  a  high  moral  path  and  to  rehabilitate 
those  who  have  slipped  off  it.  But  it  is  many,  many  mil- 
lions. Everybody  wants  to  give  a  child  an  auspicious  start 
in  life. 
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It  is  plain  enough  that  the  gang  boys  are  the  hardest  of 
all  to  reach.  At  one  community  center  recently,  for 
example,  a  gang  was  trying  to  gain  acceptance.  The 
center  authorities  had  barred  the  gang,  much  against 
their  inclinations,  but  they  saw  no  other  way.  The  boys 
were  attractive,  alert — in  their  way  a  kind  of  elite  of  the 
neighborhood. 

But  their  real  reason  for  wanting  to  come  in,  the 
center  officials  knew,  was  to  get  closer  to  a  club  of  pretty 
girls  who  visited  the  center  regularly.  The  girls  were 
already  friendly  with  a  less  aggressive  group.  Tension 
was  bound  to  mount  to  an  explosion.  In  addition,  the 
gang  boys  were  certain  to  bring  liquor  into  the  center 
and  some  of  them  might  bring  dope. 

Officials  felt  they  had  a  choice  of  keeping  some  twenty- 
five  to  forty  boys  out  for  the  good  of  several  hundred, 
ranging  from  small  children  to  the  late  teens.  They  were 
acting  out  of  experience,  for  the  center  had  once  been 
closed  by  gang  vandalism.  One  time  the  fun-loving  boys 
had  sawed  the  legs  off  the  staff  dining-room  table.  It 
collapsed  while  the  staff  was  eating. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  community  centers  have  man- 
aged to  keep  gangs  as  a  unit  over  a  period  of  years  with  a 
marked  degree  of  behavior  improvement.  Others  have 
taken  in  gangs  and  integrated  them  into  the  over-all 
center  program.  A  good  example  of  success  with  the  first 
technique  is  the  James  Weldon  Johnson  Community 
Center  in  East  Harlem.  A  good  example  of  the  second  is 
the  Forest  House  in  the  South  Bronx. 

The  most  ambitious  project  for  working  with  teen-age 
gangs  is  that  of  the  Youth  Board.  The  Board  was  set  up 
in  1947,  but  the  street-gang  project,  known  more  officially 
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as  the  detached-worker  project,  or  street-club-worker  proj- 
ect, was  launched  in  the  spring  of  1950  after  two  gang 
boy  deaths  in  Brooklyn  fights.  The  project  has  nineteen 
detached  workers  among  gangs  in  Brooklyn  and  East 
Harlem. 

In  the  first  narrative  of  this  book,  Dick  is  a  composite 
of  the  detached,  or  street-gang,  worker.  He  went  out,  as 
all  the  workers  do,  into  a  neighborhood  where  a  gang 
was  known  to  operate.  He  hung  out  in  the  candy  stores 
and  pool  halls  until  acquainted  with  the  leaders.  He  was 
not  to  work  undercover,  but  he  had  to  gain  the  con- 
fidence of  the  boys.  This  meant  that  he  must  not  report 
their  illegal  activities,  and  he  must  exercise  great  care  in 
guiding  them  away  from  their  old  ways.  He  was  provided 
with  a  little  money  to  keep  up  his  end  in  the  buying  of 
sodas  and  the  dropping  of  nickels  in  the  juke  boxes. 

The  street-gang  worker  encounters  suspicion,  yet  the 
gang  accepts  him  with  a  surprising  alacrity.  Rather,  it  is 
surprising  until  one  remembers  that  a  feeling  of  rejection 
by  parents  and  society  is  a  large  part  of  the  gang  boys' 
make-up.  They  respond  to  what  they  feel  is  a  genuine 
interest  in  them.  At  the  same  time  they  do  not  feel,  at 
least  in  the  early  stages,  that  their  world  will  be  dis- 
turbed. The  street-gang  worker  also  acts  as  a  kind  of 
counsel  when  they  get  into  trouble.  He  will  appear  in 
their  behalf  and  argue  their  cases  in  chambers  with  the 
judges. 

The  Youth  Board  officials  felt,  until  recently  at  least, 
that  the  project  was  making  long  strides.  Progress  had 
been  made  in  arranging  fair  fights,  the  kind  Dick  was 
trying  to  arrange  between  the  Emeralds  and  the  War 
Hawks.  And  some  of  these  fair  fights,  they  felt  certain, 
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had  headed  off  rumbles.  The  top  officials  were  becoming 
rather  confident  that  the  gangs  were  under  control  in  the 
areas  in  which  work  was  being  done. 

Then  a  Brooklyn  gang  which  had  been  held  up  as  a 
sort  of  prize  exhibit  of  progress  got  into  a  fight  with 
another  gang  and  killed  one  of  its  members.  Too,  vio- 
lence suddenly  flared  in  East  Harlem.  The  Youth  Board 
officials  took  a  less  sanguine  view  of  their  efforts. 

The  general  technique  employed  by  the  Youth  Board 
is  not  new,  having  been  tried  in  Chicago,  Cleveland, 
Detroit,  and  in  some  New  York  experiments.  But  it  is  by 
far  the  most  ambitious  ever  attempted.  Certainly  it  is  of 
great  value  in  gathering  information  about  gang  atti- 
tudes and  the  make-up  of  individual  members.  How 
much  actual  help  this  will  be  depends,  of  course,  on  the 
skill  of  analysis  and  whether  it  is  passed  on  to  others  in 
the  field. 

The  obvious  danger  from  the  beginning  was  that  gang 
boys  would  take  failure  of  Youth  Board  workers  to  report 
their  illegal  activities  as  acceptance  by  society  of  their 
way  of  life.  It  was  always  a  question  whether  they  were 
taking  the  street-gang  worker  for  a  sucker,  using  him  for 
their  own  purposes.  The  police  and  prosecutors  were 
often  irritated  by  what  they  thought  was  an  overpro- 
tective  attitude  of  the  street-club  workers. 

It  was  also  widely  charged  that,  despite  the  hard  and 
sincere  efforts  of  street-gang  workers,  the  top  Youth 
Board  officials  had  established  a  tight  and  jealous  bu- 
reaucracy and  felt  that  they  alone  held  the  key  to  the 
solution  of  the  teen-age  gang  problem. 

After  the  new  outbreaks  of  violence  the  Youth  Board 
officials  began  to  seek  a  more  objective  approach.  The 
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street-gang  workers  were  told  to  stand  by  the  boys  as 
friends,  but  to  make  it  very  plain  that  illegal  activities  were 
not  condoned,  that  society  would  exact  punishment 
unless  ways  were  mended. 


The  Menace  of  Narcotics 

Twenty  per  cent  of  all  boys  sent  away  have  had  experi- 
ence in  the  use  of  narcotics,  according  to  a  study  made  in 
the  Elmira  Reception  Center,  which  processes  them.  This 
does  not  mean  that  they  are  addicts.  But  the  use  of  dope 
among  youth  is  on  the  increase. 

Marijuana  is  considered  old  hat  or  kid  stuff.  The  New 
York  District  Attorney's  office  has  estimated  that  in  1950 
about  96  per  cent  of  all  youths  involved  in  drugs  used 
marijuana  as  compared  with  4  per  cent  who  used  heroin. 
Now  it  believes  the  figures  have  almost  been  reversed, 
with  90  per  cent  using  heroin  against  10  per  cent  using 
marijuana. 

Dorris  Clarke,  Chief  Probation  Officer  of  the  New 
York  City  Magistrate  Courts,  testified  at  the  Attorney 
General's  investigation  of  narcotics  traffic:  "It  used  to  be, 
from  say  1940  to  1949,  that  in  Girl's  Term  and  in  Ado- 
lescents' Court  we  got  the  occasional  marijuana  smoker. 
Now  the  thing  that  disturbs  me  is  that  the  use  of  mari- 
juana is  relatively  limited;  they  start  right  off  on  the 
heroin." 

Where  there  is  dope,  there  are  large  and  quick  profits 
for  the  sellers.  Inevitably,  the  teen-age  gangs  are  becom- 
ing involved  in  the  narcotics  traffic.  The  social  workers, 
the  police,  the  representatives  of  the  courts  familiar  with 
the  teen-age  gangs  are  quick  to  note  the  changes  in  atti- 
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tudes.  For  some  time  they  have  "felt"  a  sinister  influence 
pressing  on  the  gangs.  There  is  concrete  evidence,  too,  in 
the  rise  of  narcotics  use,  the  greater  mingling  of  the 
pushers  with  the  gangs,  and  the  information  given  by 
members  arrested.  The  well-known  history  of  dope  addic- 
tion is  the  compulsive  involvement  of  the  user  in  the 
traffic  if  he  can  get  the  drugs  no  other  way. 

Yet  the  pattern  of  the  narcotics  traffic  in  teen-age  gangs 
is  not  yet  entirely  clear.  Doubtless  in  the  next  year  or 
two  more  knowledge  will  be  gained.  The  authorities  are 
working  desperately,  fearing  that  what  is  now  a  creeping 
spread  will  become  a  prairie  fire. 

It  is  known  that  many  gang  conflicts  now  spring  from 
narcotics  traffic.  A  gang,  or  the  worst  part  of  a  gang,  tries 
to  muscle  in  on  the  territory  which  another  gang  has 
marked  for  itself.  It  is  not  unlike  the  struggles  of  bootleg 
mobs  of  Prohibition  days.  Or  there  will  be  debts  that 
have  to  be  collected  to  square  financial  accounts  with  the 
shadowy  powers  in  the  background.  No  matter  how 
tough  the  gang  boys  regard  themselves,  they  quail  before 
the  really  dangerous  men  behind  the  scenes. 

As  for  narcotics  users,  there  is  almost  no  cure  once  the 
habit  has  taken  hold.  The  layman,  reading  newspaper 
accounts  of  the  rise  of  the  use  of  narcotics  among  the 
young,  assumes  that  facilities  exist  where  cures  are 
effected.  But  Dorris  Clarke,  testifying  at  the  Attorney 
General's  hearing,  said:  "There  are  no  treatment  facili- 
ties for  these  youngsters."  She  was  speaking  broadly,  but 
no  less  truly.  A  few  are  cured  but  in  general  the  facili- 
ties are  inadequate  and  the  cure  enormously  difficult. 

The  federal  hospital  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  is  seldom 
used  for  adolescents  by  New  York  authorities.  Only  about 
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15  per  cent  of  the  youths  sent  there  are  completely  cured. 
Until  recently  the  only  New  York  City  institutions  to 
which  youths  could  be  sent  were  the  psychiatric  ward  of 
Bellevue  Hospital  (in  the  case  of  violent  drug  ill- 
ness) and  to  Hiker's  Island  where  the  "cold  turkey" 
treatment — complete  withdrawal  of  drugs — is  given.  In 
both  these  institutions  they  are  treated  along  with  older 
addicts. 

In  general  practice  the  teen-age  narcotics  user  con- 
victed of  a  crime — addiction  itself  is  not  a  crime — is  sent 
to  a  penal  institution  in  the  hope  that  forced  abstinence 
will  be  helpful.  Most  judges,  prosecutors,  and  probation 
officers  have  concluded  that  probation  does  not  provide 
enough  supervision. 

Recently  an  experiment  was  launched  aimed  at  help- 
ing the  teen-age  user.  Following  Attorney  General  Na- 
thaniel Goldstein's  investigation  showing  an  alarming  in- 
crease in  use  of  drugs  among  youth,  the  New  York  legisla- 
ture empowered  the  courts  to  order  treatment  and 
rehabilitation.  Technically  the  youth  may  refuse  treatment. 
But  his  choice  may  lie  between  acceptance  and  sentence 
to  an  institution.  The  court's  power  is  sufficient  even  if  the 
youth  has  committed  no  crime,  since  he  may  be  adjudged 
a  juvenile  delinquent  or  wayward  minor. 

In  the  spring  of  1952  New  York  City  established 
Riverside  Hospital,  with  one  hundred  and  forty  beds,  as 
a  pilot  project  for  application  of  the  new  law.  It  was  the 
first  attempt  at  coordination  of  medical,  psychiatric,  and 
vocational  aid,  with  a  follow-up  after  release. 

After  the  fanfare  died  down,  it  was  found  that  miracu- 
lous cures  were  not  effected.  Dr.  Jerome  Leon,  superin- 
tendent at  Riverside,  said  that  one  of  the  basic  concepts 
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of  the  hospital,  that  younger  addicts  were  more  easily 
salvaged,  has  proved  to  be  false.  The  young  addict  is 
about  as  hard  to  cure  as  the  old  one. 

In  the  spring  of  1953,  the  city  health  authorities  were 
talking  about  closing  Riverside.  It  seemed  to  have  had 
more  than  its  share  of  organizational  and  budgetary 
difficulties.  But  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  city,  were  on  the  experiment.  It  appeared  almost 
certain  that  it  would  be  continued. 

Authorities  are  terrified  about  the  future  of  addiction 
among  the  young — and  coupled  with  these  fears  is  deep 
frustration.  They  do  not  know  how  or  where  to  move. 


Conclusions 

An  aroused  public  fully  aware  of  the  youth  delinquency 
situation  is  the  most  important  single  factor  in  combat- 
ing the  problem.  Fundamentally,  delinquency  can  be 
permanently  reduced  only  through  long-range  planning 
for  better  housing,  more  education,  greater  tolerance, 
and  broader  mental  and  physical  health  programs. 

Without  losing  sight  of  these  basic  issues,  there  are 
many  concrete  steps  that  can  be  taken.  An  alert,  deter- 
mined, and  vocal  citizen's  group  would  be  able  to  point 
the  way  to  what  is  needed. 

Greater  coordination  between  all  the  agencies  working 
in  the  field— the  New  York  City  Youth  Board,  the  Police 
Department,  the  courts,  and  the  private  agencies — is  es- 
sential. The  coordination  must  be  on  a  high-policy 
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level,  with  the  most  influential  public  and  private  indi- 
viduals taking  part. 

Today  recreation  and  athletic  facilities  in  New  York 
City  are,  for  example,  divided  between  the  Park  Com- 
missioner, the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  Police  Depart- 
ment. There  is  no  over-all  authority  to  plan  recreation  on 
a  city- wide  basis.  Although  recreation  facilities  alone  are 
insufficient  to  put  delinquent  youths  on  the  right  track, 
they  are  essential  in  any  program. 

A  more  important  coordinating  authority  would  be 
one  to  supervise  the  entire  system  of  handling  delinquent 
youths  from  the  time  of  arrest  through  the  eventual  dis- 
missal or  release. 

Arrest  detention,  adjudication,  probation,  the  reforma- 
tories, and  parole  are  separately  directed  by  authorities 
with  their  own  philosophies  of  treatment.  As  the  youth 
goes  through  these  processes,  each  step  contributes  to 
help  or  injure  him  psychologically  and  affect  his  chances 
of  rehabilitation.  Even  the  court  system  differs  from 
borough  to  borough,  so  that  youths  may  get  varying 
treatment  for  the  same  misdeeds. 

Recognition  of  the  responsibility  of  the  city  to  provide 
shelter  for  its  youth  in  need  of  better  homes  is  another 
important  step  which  ought  to  be  taken.  This  goes  beyond 
shelter  for  the  homeless  orphan.  A  former  magistrate 
of  Brooklyn  Adolescents'  Court  said:  "It  is  unbelievable 
that  this  city  has  done  nothing  to  provide  temporary  or 
semipermanent  shelter  for  the  older  boy  with  no  place 
to  go.  He  may  be  a  stranger  here  looking  for  work.  He 
may  have  no  home,  or  he  may  have  run  away  from 
a  home  worse  than  none.  He  may  be  just  out  of  a  correc- 
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tion  institution  and  in  need  of  transitional  shelter — or, 
worst  of  all,  he  may  be  in  only  slight  trouble,  and  the 
courts  may  commit  him  to  a  reformatory  because  the 
only  alternative  is  to  turn  him  loose  on  the  streets." 

The  city  relies  on  private  organizations  to  provide 
shelter — very  little  is  available  to  boys  with  court  records. 
The  city  also  relies  upon  private  organizations  for  many 
rehabilitative  facilities. 

Some  authorities  feel  that  privately  operated  shelter 
and  rehabilitation  are  preferable.  But  these  two  impor- 
tant functions  should  not  depend  on  the  generosity  of 
individuals.  The  community  should  stand  official  re- 
sponsibility. 

As  for  gangs  as  such,  a  detached-worker  program 
should  be  planned  on  a  long-range  basis.  The  detached 
workers  have  proved  their  ability  to  at  least  "reach"  these 
groups,  proving  that  the  boys  do  not  have  to  be  cut  off 
from  normal  society.  Only  years  of  constant  work  with  a 
gang  can  turn  it,  or  most  of  its  members,  into  socially 
acceptable  paths.  And  each  new  age  group  will  pattern 
itself  on  the  older  boys  if  the  gangs  and  conditions  which 
create  them  remain. 

The  stone  walls  of  prisons  are  substantial  things  for 
which  to  spend  money.  But  preventive  measures  will  be 
cheaper  in  the  long  run — in  money  as  well  as  lives. 
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ACE  MEN.  The  secondary  leaders  or  top  fighters  in  a 
gang. 

BOOT  UP.     To  take  drugs. 

BURNING.  Grazing  someone  with  a  gun,  or  making  them 
dance  without  hitting  them  by  shooting  close  to  them. 

CAP.    A  capsule  of  heroin  or  cocaine. 

CHICKEN.     Cowardly,  one  of  the  worst  insults  of  gangdom. 

CITIZEN.     A  fellow  gang  member. 

COLD  TURKEY.  The  sudden  withholding  of  drugs  from  an 
addict. 

COOL.  The  current  subdued  fashion  of  gang  dress,  fitted 
jackets  of  conservative  cut,  narrow  trousers,  thin 
black  string  ties,  muted  colors. 

COXSACKIE.  Properly  the  New  York  State  Vocational  Insti- 
tution for  boys  sixteen  to  nineteen,  a  state  correc- 
tional institution. 
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DECK.     A  packet  of  heroin. 

DECLARE  A  TALK.  When  two  warring  gangs  agree  to  a 
meeting  to  settle  a  fight. 

DETACHED  WORKER.  A  young  social  worker  who  goes  out 
into  the  streets  to  meet  the  gang  boys  and  try  to 
reach  them;  also  called  street-gang  worker. 

DUCKTAIL.  A  fashion  in  hair  style  wherein  the  hair  is 
worn  long  in  back  and  comes  to  curled  point  at  nape 
of  the  neck. 

ELMIRA.  Both  a  reformatory  and  screening  center  for 
boys  sixteen  and  over,  at  Elmira.  The  Elmira  Recep- 
tion Center  is  New  York's  classification  center  for 
youth  committed  to  state  institutions,  and  the  reform- 
atory where  some  are  detained  is  right  on  the  same 
grounds. 

EMILY  POST  WEDDING.  The  opposite  of  a  shotgun  wed- 
ding, marriage  of  own  free  will. 

FAIR  FIGHT.  A  fight  between  picked  gang  representatives 
(usually  the  injured  parties  or  best  fighters)  more  or 
less  according  to  rules  of  the  prize  ring;  no  weapons, 
kicking,  or  gouging. 

FALL  IN.    A  group  entrance  to  create  impression. 
FIX.     Enough  heroin  or  cocaine  for  one  injection. 
FLASHING.     Breaking  light  bulbs  in  sockets. 

HANDLER.  A  seller  of  large  quantities  of  narcotics,  a 
wholesaler  who  usually  sells  no  less  than  one-ounce 
lots  to  pushers. 

HOOKED.     Being  trapped  by  the  narcotics  habit. 
HORSE,  or  H.     Heroin. 
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KICK  THE  HABIT.     To  cure  oneself  of  drug  addiction  by 

complete  withdrawal  of  drugs. 
LINE-UP.     Group  intercourse  with  one  girl. 
MAINLINE.     To  take  drugs  by  injection  into  a  main  artery 

for  maximum  effectiveness. 

MARINE  TIGER.     A  new  Puerto  Rican  arrival  to  New  York. 
PIECE.     A  gun. 

PUNK.  One  of  the  worst  insults  of  gangdom  meaning  a 
person  of  no  consequence;  cowardly. 

PUNK  our.     To  back  down,  run  away  from  a  fight. 

PUSHER.  A  seller  of  small  quantities  of  narcotics  directly 
to  users,  who  is  usually  trying  to  stimulate  trade  by  in- 
ducing nonusers  to  try  drugs. 

PUT  IT  ON.  To  declare  war  on  another  gang — either  for- 
mally by  announcing  "it's  on"  or  by  aggressive  action 
against  the  other  gang. 

REEFER.     A  marijuana  cigarette. 

RUMBLE.  An  all-out  mass  gang  fight  with  no  holds  or 
weapons  barred. 

SKIN-POP.  To  inject  drugs,  usually  heroin,  under  skin  into 
body. 

SMART  MONEY  MAN.  One  who  lives  by  his  wits  on  ille- 
gal activities  such  as  numbers  writing,  bookmaking, 
and  gambling. 

SOUNDING.     To  hurl  challenging  insults. 

THE  WORKS.  A  set  of  instruments  used  by  addicts,  gener- 
ally an  eyedropper,  teaspoon,  and  hypodermic 
needle. 

TURF.     The  territory  a  gang  claims  it  rules. 
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WAR  COUNSELOR.  A  sort  of  combined  secretary  of  state 
and  secretary  of  war,  a  top  strategist  or  diplomat. 

WARWICK.  A  correctional  institution  for  boys  twelve  to 
sixteen  years  old. 


